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Where  the  North  Pole,  in  moody  solitude, 
Spreads  her  huge  tracts  and  frozen  wastes  around  ; 

******** 
*****    where  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence's  ear,  save  when,  profound. 

The  smoak-frost  muttered :  there  drear  Cold  for  age 
Thrones  him ;  and,  fixed  on  his  primaeval  mound. 

Ruin,  the  giant,  sits ;  while  stern  Dismay 
Stalks  like  some  woe-struck  man  along  the  desert  way. 

In  that  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair. 

No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight : 
The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 

Would  freeze  to  marble.    Mingling  day  and  night 

(Sweet  interchange  which  makes  our  labours  light,) 
Are  there  unknown ;  while  in  the  summer  skies 

The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height. 
Nor  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies. 
And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to  rise. 

Henry  Kirke  White. 
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PREFACE. 


In  bringing  forward  a  new  edition  of  Crantz's  History 
of  Greenland  to  the  notice  of  the  Public,  the  Editors 
have  laboured  under  peculiar  difficulties.  While  it 
seemed  derogatory  from  the  reputation  of  Crantz,  as  a 
writer  of  much  genuine  merit,  and  some  celebrity 
among  his  countrymen,  to  metamorphose  his  work  by 
alterations  and  curtailments,  it  was  evident  that  the 
many  minute  details  of  trivial  circumstances,  the  fatigu- 
ing mass  of  heavy  narrative,  and  the  numerous  repe- 
titions of  the  original  publication,  would  tend  to  exhaust 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  obscure  the  real  ex- 
cellencies of  the  work.  The  style  also  of  the  original 
German,  required  considerable  alteration,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  more  perspicuous  and  refined  model  of  modern 
composition.  We  are  hereby  far  from  insinuating, 
that  the  language  of  our  Author  is  destitute  of  merit. 
It  is  in  general  simple,  manly,  correct,  and  ener- 
getic ;  and  above  all,  possesses  that  fascinating  charm, 
which  sound  judgment,  united  with  veracity  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose,  can  give  to  the  production  of  a 
writer,  though  he  be  comparatively  unskilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  composition.  We  may  add,  that 
Crantz's  style  will  appear  still  more  meritorious,  when 
it  is  recollected,  that  as  he  wrote  his  book  before  the 
literature  of  Germany  was  ennobled,  and  its  language 
refined,  by  the  labours  of  a  Schiller,  a  Wieland,  or  a 
Gothe,  the  works  of  his  cotemporaries  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  certain  clumsy  strength,  and  could 
boast  of  very  little  beauty,  or  even  propriety  of  diction. 
Contrasted  with  these,  the  language  of  the  History  of 
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Greenland  will  appear  not  only  appropriate,  but  often 
elegant.  Yet  with  all  its  merits,  the  phraseology  of 
Crantz  savours  too  much  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  wrote  to  suit  the  taste  of  an  English  reader  in 
the  present  dispensation  of  literature.  The  intrusion 
of  a  literal  version  of  his  history  among  the  other 
publications  of  the  day,  would  have  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  appearance  of  a  person  dressed  in  the 
costume  fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  one  of  the  emporiaof  modern  gentility. 

The  former,  almost  verbal  translation  of  I767,  re- 
tained all  the  defects  of  method,  along  with  a  style,  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  original  in  comparative  excel- 
lence ;  yet,  it  likewise  preserved  some  portion  of  that 
homely  strength  and  manliness  which  characterises  its 
diction,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  missed  by  some 
readers  of  the  present  edition.  The  Editors  trust, 
however,  that  in  paring  off  the  redundancies,  and  mo- 
dernising the  uncouth  dress  of  the  original,  they  have 
not  wantonly  departed  fi-om  their  text,  and  lost  sight 
of  a  due  regard  to  fidelity.  Without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  cramped  by  an  adherence  to  the  old  version, 
they  have  compared  it  throughout  with  the  German, 
and  sometimes  made  use  of  its  rendering  in  such  parts 
of  it  as  seemed  best  executed. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  delineating  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners,  superstitions,  and  tradi- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  the  alterations  and  omissions 
are  few  and  unimportant ;  as  it  was  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  even  those  recitals  of  monsters  and 
prodigies,  which,  though  they  seem  to  indicate  a  degree 
of  credulity  when  admitted  into  the  domain  of  sober 
prose,  still  found  some  quarter,  and  perhaps  credence, 
with  a  man  of  our  author's  sound  judgment.  The 
chief  improvements,  if  we  may  thus  designate  them, 
have  been  made  in  investing  the  subjects  of  natural 
history  with  the  convenient  nomenclature  of  modern 
science.  And  if  this  has  been  accomplished  only  in 
a  very  imperfect  degree,  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  scientific  distinctions  both  of  species 
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and  genera  are  frequently  wanting  in  the  descriptions 
of  Crantz.  A  few  changes  were  also  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  history  conformable  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country. 

Far  greater  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  work,  which  contains  the  annals 
of  the  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland. 
Discarding  the  excessive  prolixity  with  which  the  jour- 
nals of  the  missionaries  are  abstracted,  the  Editors  con- 
ceived that  they  would  best  attain  their  object  by  large 
and  frequent  omissions  of  such  subordinate  details  as 
were  not  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  narrative, 
while  they  gave  at  large  only  the  more  prominent  and 
interesting  parts. 

In  addition  to  Crantz*s  own  continuation  of  several 
years  of  the  narration,  which  has  not  appeared  in 
English,  the  sources  resorted  to  for  the  sequel  of  the 
history,  have  been  the  continuations  of  the  History  of 
the  Brethren,  in  German,  and  the  Periodical  Accounts. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  able  and  judicious 
"  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Brethren* s  Missions^**  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Holmes,  to  which  the  Editors  have  considerable 
obligations  in  this  part  of  their  labours.  With  respect 
to  the  Notes,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they 
have  been  added,  either  to  explain  what  appeared  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  in  the  original,  or  to  illus- 
trate various  interesting  subjects.  The  insertion  of 
such  notes  as  touch  upon  debateable  ground,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  construed  charitably,  as  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  controversy,  but  of  illus- 
tration. 

For  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Public,  the 
Editors  mainly  rely  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  itself.  It  has  long  been  a  standard  one  in 
all  that  relates  to  Greenland,  a  distinction  which  the 
Author  has  deservedly  gained  by  his  industry  and  dis- 
crimination in  collecting  materials  during  his  resi- 
dence of  a  year  in  the  country,  and  in  collating  the 
accounts  of  previous  writers  j  together  with  his  well 
known   integrity   in   all   that    he   advances   upon  his 
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own  autliority,  and  his  scrupulous  care  to  refer  to  the 
sources  of  his  information  for  whatever  did  not  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  his  observation.  Few  of  his 
opinions,  even  on  matters  of  conjecture,  have  been  dis- 
proved by  the  discoveries  or  theories  which  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science  ;  and  the 
general  utility  of  his  work  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
writers  on  subjects  connected  with  Greenland,  who  have 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  labours.  Nor  can  we 
avoid  indulging  the  hope,  that  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  strenuously 
exerting  themselves  to  spread  his  kingdom  over  the 
whole  habitable  globe,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  many  to 
peruse  the  history  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
Without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  incident  our- 
selves, or  expecting  our  readers  so  to  do,  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  opinion  of 
one  whose  authority  once  stood  high  in  the  world  of 
letters.  We  have  it  from  a  very  respectable  quarter, 
that  when  the  old  translation  of  the  work  was  shown  to 
the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  he  declared  that  very  fev/  books 
had  ever  affected  him  so  deeply,  and  that  though  the 
style  was  quaint  and  rugged,  the  man  who  did  not  re- 
lish the  first  part  was  no  philosopher,  and  he  who  could 
not  enjoy  the  second  no  Christian. 

Fulneck  School, 
March  20,  1820. 
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I.  (jrREENLAND  is  well  known  as  the  most  northern 
tract  of  land  lying  between  Europe  and  America;  and 
considering  its  vast  extent,  compared  with  the  small 
part  as  yet  known  to  Europeans,  may  be  justly  number- 
ed among  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  north.  Various 
navigators  have  coasted  it  from  the  most  southern  point, 
the  promontory  of  Farewell,  in  lat.  59°,  proceeding  in  a 
north  easterly  direction  towards  Spitzbergen,  as  far  aa 
80°  north  latitude,  and  towards  the  north  or  north-west  as 
far  as  lat.  7S°.  No  vessel,  however,  has  hitherto  gained 
its  northern  extremity,  so  that  .we  cannot  determine  with 
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any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  it  be  an  island  or  con- 
nected with  some  other  continent.  That  it  is  joined 
towards  the  east  to  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  or  the 
north  of  Tartary,  was  only  a  vague  conjecture  which 
has  been  exploded  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  and 
Russians.  Another  supposition,  that  it  terminates  on 
the  north-west  in  America,  admits  of  being  supported 
by  much  more  probable  arguments.  In  the  first  place, 
Davis's  Strait,  or  more  properly  Baffin's  Bay,  is  known 
gradually  to  contract  towards  the  north  ;  and  the  shore, 
though  generally  high  where  it  borders  on  tlie  open 
sea,  flattens  as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole.  Again, 
the  tide,  which,  near  Cape  Farewell,  or  even  Cockin's 
sound,  lat.  65",  rises  at  new  and  full  moon  more  than 
18  feet,  seldom  exceeds  two  fathoms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Disko,  and  may  probably,  as  we  proceed  still 
farther  north,  entirely  disappear.  * 

To  these  reasons  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the 
Greenlanders  themselves,  though  not  much  to  be  relied 
upon.  According  to  their  accounts,  the  strait  at  last 
becomes  so  narrow,  that  the  natives  of  one  coast  may  be 
heard  by  their  neighbours  on  the  other ;  and  that  were 
it  not  for  the  rapidity  of  the  current  which  sets  in  a 
southerly  direction  through  the  middle,  they  would  even 
be  able  to  visit  each  other. 

II.  The  name  Greenland  was  first  given  to  the  east 
side  by  its  discoverers,  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders, 
on  account  of  its  uncommonly  verdant  appearance. 
This  side,  generally  called  ancient  or  Lost  Greenland,  is 
at  present  entirely  unknown  to  us  j  since,  owing  to  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  floating  ice,  none  are  able  to 
approach  it. 

The  tales  of  Icelandic  writers,  who  describe  in  glow^- 
ing  colours  the  fertility  of  ancient  Greenland,  with  the 
beauty  of  its  villages  and  churches,  are  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  completely  chimerical.  However,  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  that  traces  of  a  superior  state  of  culti- 
vation have  beeii  observed  also  on  the  west  coast  5  and 

*  See  Note  I. 
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remnants  are  still  to  be  seen  there  of  dwelling-houses 
and  churches,  probably  erected  by  the  Norwegians  ;  so 
that  in  this  respect  it  may  have  been  no  way  inferior  to 
the  more  famous  eastern  side. 

West  Greenland  is  inhabited  by  Europeans  between 
the  62d  and  71st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has 
sometimes  been  erroneously  termed  by  voyagers  Davis's 
Strait,  which  again  has  not  unfrequently  been  con- 
founded with  the  whole  arm  of  the  sea  separating  Green- 
land from  America.  Davis's  Strait,  properly  so  called, 
is  only  that  narrow  channel,  about  40  leagues  broad, 
between  the  promontory  of  Walsingham  on  James* 
island  in  North  America,  and  South  Bay  in  Green- 
land ;  and  extends  from  lat.  71°  as  far  as  Dislw  island. 

It  is  called  after  John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  who 
discovered  it  while  endeavouring  to  find  the  north- 
west passage,  and  has  since  that  time  been  visited  by 
various  nations,  on  account  of  the  whale-fishery  ;  espe- 
cially by  the  Dutch  and  English,  wlio  have  furnished 
us  with  the  best  outlines  of  the  coast. 

The  shore,  on  this  side,  is  high,  rugged,  and  barren, 
rising  close  to  the  w^ater's  edge,  into  tremendous  preci- 
pices and  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with  inaccessible 
cliffs,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles.  In  these  respects,  it  bears  some  simi- 
larity to  the  coast  of  Norway,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Norwegian  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood,  and 
rise  with  a  more  gradual  ascent. 

All  the  Greenland  hills,  except  where  the  rocks  are 
smooth  and  perpendicular,  are  covered  with  eternal  ice 
and  snow,  which  accumulate  particularly  on  elevated 
fiats,  entirely  filling  many  valleys,  and  in  all  probability 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  Those  rocks  on  which 
the  snow  cannot  lie  appear  at  a  distance  of  a  dusky- 
grey  colour,  and  without  any  signs  of  vegetation  ;  but 
upon  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to  be  streaked 
with  numerous  veins  of  coloured  stone,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  earth,  which  affords  a  scanty  nourishment 
to  some  hardy  species  of  heath.    The  valleys,  which  con- 
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tain  several  small  brooks   and  ponds,  are  overgrown 
with  a  sort  of  low  brush-wood. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  deep 
bays  or  Hordes,  which  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the 
land,  and  are  sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  of 
various  dimensions,  and  the  most  fantastical  shapes. 

III.  Of  so  wild  a  country,  only  thinly  inhabited  on  the 
coast,  a  long  geographical  description  would  be  needless. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
principal  places,  as  they  lie  in  order  along  the  shore, 
obtained  chiefly  from  a  merchant  who  resided  a  great 
number  of  years  in  the  country. 

The  majority  of  the  Greenland  nation  live  between 
Staatenhuk  and  lat.  6^i° ;  or,  as  the  natives  usually  ex- 
press it,  in  the  south.  In  this  part  of  Greenland  no 
Europeans  have  settled,  so  that  it  is  but  very  partially 
known  to  us. 

Farther  north  the  first  place  deserving  notice  is  the 
colony  of  Fredericshaaby  founded  in  the  year  1742  by 
Jacob  Severin,  a  Danish  merchant,  upon  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  called  by  the  Greenlanders  Pamiut,  or  a 
tail.  It  is  an  eligible  place  for  trade,  and  possesses  a 
good  harbour,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea. 
On  an  island  to  which  the  Dutch  merchant  vessels  resort, 
many  Greenlanders  have  fixed  their  abode,  as  they  fincl 
there  abundance  of  seals  and  rein-deer. 

The  first  traders,  Gelmeyden  and  Lars  Dalager,  and 
the  first  missionary,  Arnold  of  West  Si/lo,  came  hither 
from  Godhaab.  This  colony,  Fredericshaab,  had  at 
its  first  commencement  to  struggle  with  many  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  the  ship  which  brought  over 
the  first  settlers  from  Godhaab  was  lost  on  its  return 
to  Jutland,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  Another 
ship,  sent  over  by  the  colonial  establishment,  was 
necessitated  to  winter  in  Norway,  at  a  great  expense. 
In  the  year  174S,  a  vessel  freighted  with  provisions 
from  Godhaab  was  wrecked,  and  half  of  the  cargo 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  colony  lost,  with  two  of  the 
crew.     In  the  year.  1744,  the  ship,   when  only  eight 
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miles  from  the  harbour,  sprung  a  leak,  in  broad  day, 
iigainst  a  piece  of  ice,  and  the  crew  barely  escaped  in  a 
boat  to  land,  after  spending  two  days  and  nights  at  sea. 
In  the  ensuing  years,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  get 
her  into  port  on  account  of  the  floating  ice ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  unload  her  cargo  near  Godhaab, 
and  convey  it  in  boats  to  Fredericshaab,  a  distance  of 
forty  leagues.  Of  late  years,  the  ice  has  not  been  so 
troublesome,  and  the  colony  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  It  carries  on  at  present  a  brisk  trade  in  blub- 
ber, and  the  skins  of  foxes  and  seals. 

Three  leagues  north  of  Fredericshaab  is  a  bay 
abounding  both  in  capelins  and  herrings. 

At  a  distance  of  about  nine  leagues  from  the  colony 
is  the  well-known  Ice-blink.  It  consists  of  a  large  and 
elevated  sheet  of  ice,  casting  by  its  reflection  a  bright- 
ness over  the  sky,  similar  to  the  northern  lights,  which 
may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
mouth  of  the  adjoining  bay  or  fiorde,  is  blocked  up 
by  ice  driven  out  by  the  efflux  of  the  tide,  and  so  won- 
derfully piled  up  by  the  waves,  that  the  spaces  between 
the  islands  are  completely  vaulted  over,  and  the  whole 
presents  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  stupendous  bridge 
of  ice,  of  eighteen  miles  long  and  four  and  three-quarters 
broad.  Under  the  arches  of  this  bridge,  which  are  from 
twenty  to  sixty  yards  high,  boats  may  enter  the  harbour, 
though  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  masses  im- 
pending from  above.  Large  pieces  of  ice  also,  detached 
from  the  mountains,  are  frequently  driven  through  by 
the  tide.  When  the  Greenlanders  wish  to  fish  in  this 
bay,  they  carry  their  kajaks  over  land,  and  then  find  an 
open  sheet  of  water,  12  leagues  long  and  about  one  in 
breadth. 

Remains  are  found  along  the  shores,  of  Greenland 
houses,  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  mouth  of 
the  fiorde  has  not  always  been  closed.  The  points  of 
land,  which  run  out  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ice-blinky  consist  of  banks  of  sand  so  fine 
and  light,  that  when  agitated  by  the  gentlest  breeze,  it 
darkens  the  air  like  a  cloud,  and  fills  the  eyes  and 
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mouths  of  all  who  approach  within  eight  leagues  of  the 
shore. 

About  SO  leagues  from  the  colony  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  land,  called  in  the  maps  Bear's  Sound,  through 
which  many  suppose  that  there  is  a  passage  to  the  east 
side.  If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  the  Green- 
landers,  remains  of  old  Norwegian  buildings  are  found 
on  its  shores. 

Not  far  from  this  opening  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish 
water,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  sea,  at 
high  water,  by  means  of  two  nan'ow  channels.  In 
spring,  speckled  seals  flock  in  great  numbers  to  this 
lake,  and  are  easily  taken  by  the  Greenlanders  in  an 
ebb-tide. 

In  lat.  Q'o'  and  ^0  leagues  north  of  Fredericshaah 
there  is  a  narrow  fiorde,  to  which  the  first  missionary, 
Egede,  gave  the  name  of  Fish-bay,  from  its  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  fish.  Near  its  mouth  lie  two 
considerable  islands,  from  12  to  16  miles  in  circum- 
ference. On  the  southernmost  of  these  the  so  called 
Fisher' s-lodge  is  built  on  an  agreeable  spot  overgrown 
with  tall  grass.  The  Greenlanders  call  this  part  of  the 
country  Kikhertarsueitsiak.  On  one  of  the  islands  is  a 
lofty  mountain,  by  comparing  which  with  the  circum- 
jacent summits  the  Greenlanders  trace  their  way  to 
the  bays  frequented  by  seals. 

The  lodge  was  built  in  1754<,  according  to  an  order 
from  the  general  board  of  commerce,  by  Anders  Olsen, 
principal  of  the  colony  at  Godhaab.  The  trade  in 
blubber,  &c.  is  at  present  not  very  flourishing,  as  but 
few  Greenlanders  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  four  miles  from  the  lodge,  the  United  Brethren, 
in  the  year  1758,  built  their  second  settlement,  called 
LiehtenfelSy  which  will  be  particularly  described  in  the 
proper  place. 

Farther  up  in  the  bay,  ruins  are  found,  and  among 
them  pieces  of  a  metal  similar  to  bronze,  probably 
fragments  of  bells  used  in  the  old  Norwegian  churches^ 
Eight  miles  farther  north  lies  Innuhsuk^  a  Greenland 
place  of  residence  5  and  again  twelve  miles  farther,  the 
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Groede  Jtorde,  also  frequented  by  Greenlanders.  At  a 
short  distance  from  hence  is  a  large  creek,  with  an 
even,  sandy  shore,  which,  on  account  of  its  extent  and 
ilatness,  is  called  the  muster-place,  but  at  present  unin- 
habited. Here  the  trade  of  the  lodge  may  be  said  to 
terminate. 

Next  in  order  come  the  islands  of  Kellingeit,  or,  as 
the  Danes  call  them,  Klingarne,  which  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  trade  belonging  to  the  colony  at  Godhaah. 
Seals  are  caught  here  in  great  abundance,  as  they  may 
be  easily  intercepted  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
islands.  Five  leagues  from  hence  is  Merkoitsok,  and 
the  Bua:e  Fiorde,  a  Dutch  harbour,  where  roving  Green- 
landers  frequently  spend  the  winter.  The  island  Kel- 
lingarsoak^  twelve  miles  farther  north,  was  formerly 
well-peopled,  and  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  river 
Kariak,  on  the  banks  of  which  many  Greenlanders  still 
reside* 

About  four  miles  from  Kariak,  the  large  Amaralik 
Fiorde,  thirteen  leagues  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  penetrates  into  the  land  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  Close  by  its  mouth  is  the  Priester  Fiorde^  so 
called  because  the  first  missionary,  Mr.  Egede,  had  pur- 
posed settling  a  colony  there,  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  grass  and  underwood  in  the  place.  The  rein- 
deer and  seal-hunt  in  the  Amaralik  Fiorde  is  very  pro- 
ductive. In  the  adjacent  country  there  are  ruins  of 
old  Norwegian  villages,  with  abundance  of  free -stone, 
and  veins  of  red  granite ;  but  very  few  Greenlanders 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  miles  farther  we  pass  under  the  Hiorte  Tak, 
or  Stag's  horn.  This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  in  the  whole  country.  The 
highest  of  its  three  peaks  is  visible  from  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  100  miles  and  upwards,  and  owing  to  its 
steepness  is  free  from  snow,  except  in  the  hollows. 

This   mountain    is   a   beacon   to  navigators,    and  a 
weather-guide  to  the  Greenlanders;  for  when  a  tempest - 
threatens  from  the  south,  its  summits  are  enveloped  in 
a  light  mist. 
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The  Kobe  Fiorde  ^'mA^  along  this  mountain  ten  miles 
inland,  receiving  the  waters  of  a  little  Ehe  or  brook, 
which  deepens  here  and  there  into  small  ponds.  Near 
this  brook  there  is  a  good  rein-deer  hunt. 

Proceeding  northwards  under  the  Malina  and  Ki/- 
per  or  partridge  mountains,  we  next  arrive  at  Godhaab, 
the  third  colony,  lat.  64°  14',  about  70  miles  north  of 
Fisher's  Lodge.     It  is  situated  in  Balls  JRe'vier,  a  bay 
which  runs  into  the  land  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
60  or  70  miles  in  length,  reckoning  from  the  islands  in 
its  estuary.     These  islands  lie  close  together  to  the 
number  of  some  hundreds,   within  a  compass  of  four 
leagues.     The  remotest  of  them  are  called  Kook'drneii 
or  Cock  islands,  by  the  Greenlanders  Kittiksut.     Be- 
tween them  and  Kangek  to  the  north  is  the  usual  pas- 
sage, the  North  Gat,     Kangek^  called  by  the  Danes 
Hope  Island,  is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands* 
Westerland,  which  borders  on  Kangek,  is  separated  from 
the  main-land  by  a  narrow  water,  called  Nepiset  or  Cat- 
Jish  Sound.     In  autumn,  the  Greenlanders  have  their 
best  seal-fishery  here.     Towards  the  south,  the  Kooko- 
ernen  are  separated  by  the  South  Gat,  another  passage, 
from   a    multitude    of  considerable  islands.     On   the 
peninsula  opposite  tlie  Kookoimen  is  the  harbour  with 
the  blubber-house  adjoining.     About  a  mile  from  the 
sea,    the    Brethren's  settlement  of  New   Herrnhut  is 
situated,  and  the  same  distance  farther  north  the  colony 
of  Godhaab.     Besides  the  principal  building,  in  which 
the  factor  and  the  missionary  reside  with  their  people, 
there  is  also    a  store-house,    smith's-shop,  and  brew- 
hause   belonging  to  the   establishment.     The  church 
stands  by  a  brook  not  far  distant,  and  the  houses  of  the 
Greenlanders  lie  scattered  round  it. 

Farther  up  is  the  Wildman'sNess,  where  Eider  ducks 
are  shot  in  abundance  during  the  winter  evenings;  and 
near  it  lies  the  island  of  Saalberg  or  Saddlehill,  so  called 
because  its  topmost  peak,  which  may  be  seen  90  miles 
off,  resembles  a  saddle  in  appearance.  Not  far  from 
"^  thence  is  the  Bear  island,  and  close  by  it  the  island  of 
AupiUartok.     Both  these  islands  are  about  twenty  miles 
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in  length,  and  are  very  elevated.  They  divide  the 
channel  into  two  bays,  one  of  which  runs  up  north-east 
to  Pissiksarbikf  the  best  capelin  fishery.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  north  bay  lies  Kanneisut^  an  extensive  and 
level  coast  witli  little  rocky  hills.  It  has  a  good  salmon 
fishery,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  water  at  least  20  miles  long, 
which  does  not  however  contain  many  fish.  This  bay 
again  divides  into  two  arms,  near  one  of  which,  called 
tjjaraksoak,  the  finest  Weichstein  is  found,  and  the 
remains  of  Norwegian  buildings  occur  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  This  north  bay  is  separated  from  that  of 
Fissiksarbik  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  both  these 
are  again  divided  from  the  Amaralik  Fiorde  by  the 
long  peninsula  on  which  Godhaab  stands. 

IV.  Godhaab,  the  oldest  colony  in  the  country,  was 
founded  in  17-1,  in  Kangek,  by  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  the 
first  missionary,  and  Mr.  Jentoft,  the  factor,  who  were 
commissioned  for  this  purpose  by  a  company  in  Bergen* 
In  1728  the  establishment  was  removed  to  the  mainland 
by  Governor  Paars.  Its  trade  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

Formerly  some  thousands  of  Greenlanders  inhabited 
the  banks  of  this  river ;  but  since  an  attack  of  the  small- 
pox in  1733,  they  have  decreased  so  much,  that  very 
few  natives  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  besides 
those  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries,  and  roving 
families  of  Southlanders,  who  are  fond  of  wintering 
in  Kangek. 

A  factor  who  resided  many  years  in  the  country,  and 
took  pains  to  gather  the  most  authentic  information 
from  the  Greenlanders,  made  the  following  estimate 
of  the  population  on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  his  trade,  extending  80  miles  along  the  coast, 
about  Bairs  river,  he  computed  only  957  regular  inha- 
bitants. Yet  this  part  of  the  country  is  next  in  popu- 
lation to  Disko  Bay  and  the  south  coast.  In  some 
districts  a  man  may  even  travel  40  miles  without  meet- 
ing a  human  being.  Now  computing  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  shore  to  be  800  miles  in  length,  and  allow- 
ing 1000  souls  to  a  tract  of  80  miles,  in  consideration 
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of  the  superior  populousness  of  the  north  and  south 
parts  of  the  coast  to  that  from  which  our  estimate  is 
taken,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  above  mentioned  factor,  however,  deducts  3000 
from  this  amount,  because  so  many  tracts  of  land  are 
absolutely  desert.  He  asserts,  that  in  the  year  1730 
the  Greenland  nation  amounted  to  30,000 ;  that  in 
1746,  when  he  made  his  first  calculation,  it  could  still 
reckon  20,000 ;  and  that  since  that  time  it  has  suffered 
a  diminution  of  two-thirds,  or  at  least  one  half  of  its 
numbers. 

The  first  station  of  Greenlanders  from  Kangek  north- 
wards is  Pissugbik,  20  miles  distant.  Eight  ^iles 
further  is  a  fishing  bay,  where  the  first  missionary  had 
thoughts  of  settling,  induced  by  the  fishery  and  the 
quantity  of  grass.  Twenty  leagues  from  Godhaab  lie 
the  Napparsok  islands.  Here,  and  on  the  opposite 
continent,  grass  and  drift  wood  are  found  in  abundance. 
There  is  also  great  plenty  offish,  birds,  and  seals.  The 
ice  fields,  which  float  with  the  current  and  a  strong 
s'outh  wind  round  Staatenhuk  from  the  east  side,  do  not 
pass  beyond  this  point,  as  here  the  force  of  the  stream 
subsides,  and  loses  itself  altogether  still  farther  to  the 
north.  In  17^6,  the  ship  destined  for  Godhaab  was 
forced  to  run  in  here,  and  wait  till  a  north-east  wind 
had  cleared  the  shore  of  ice. 

At  no  great  distance  is  Omenak,  a  Greenland  station^ 
The  former  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  infamous  for 
murder  throughout  the  country. 

We  next  come  to  the  Saal  or  Saddle  7nountainSi  so 
cklied  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  several  islands  adja- 
cent J  one  of  which,  the  Kin  of  Saul,  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  voyagers. 

In  this  tract  asbestos  or  cotton-stone,  crystals,  red 
marl,  and  white  marble,  occur  in  large  quantities. 
Here  also  we  find  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Norwegians. 
There  are  no  indications  of  their  having  penetrated 
further  north. 

Forty  leagues  from  Godhaab,  lat.  65°  46',  is  the  fourth 
colony  of  Zukkerlop,  (Sugar'loqfi)  situated  on  the  small 
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island  of  Kangek,  in  Bruyne  bay.  It  was  founded  m 
'i'755  by  order  of  the  company  of  trade,  by  Anders 
Olsen,  factor.  It  owes  its  appellation  to  three  conical 
peaks,  by  which  the  seamen  steer  their  course  when 
entering  the  port.  The  harbour  is  very  safe  and  com- 
modious, lying  between  tv/o  little  islands,  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  open  sea.  The  country  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  has  no  rein-deers.  Whales,  however,  which 
are  extremely  rare  in  more  southern  parts,  are  not 
unfrequently  seen  in  the  bay.  They  make  their  appear- 
ance in  January  and  February,  but  they  are  seldom 
taken  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  by  the  Europeans 
never,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  boats  and 
tackle.  The  factor  struck  one  once,  and  not  having 
line  enough,  fastened  it  to  some  empty  casks  instead 
of  the  bladders  used  by  the  Greenlanders,  but  the  fish 
escaped. 

The  Greenlanders  in  the  vicinity  are  few,  yet  the 
trade  is  pretty  flourishing.  No  missionary  as  yet  resides 
here  ;  but  there  is  a  catechist,  Berthel  Larsen,  the  eldest 
in  the  Danish  mission,  and  the  greatest  proficient  in 
the  language. 

Coasting  along  by  two  fiordes,  we  arrive,  after  a  run 
of  40  miles,  at  a  large  island.  It  lies  low,  with  deep 
valleys,  and  is  frequented  by  salmon.  There  is  found 
here  a  white  shining  clay,  which  does  not  burst  in  the 
fire.  Amongst  the  rocks  is  one  of  particularly  large 
size,  with  a  deep  valley  in  the  middle,  which  is  over- 
flowed at  high  water.  Here  frequently  more  than  a 
hundred  seals  enter  with  the  tide  in  fair  weather,  and 
are  caught  and  killed  by  the  Greenlanders  when  the 
water  retires. 

In  lat.  67°  lies  Wyde-Jiorde,  and  opposite  to  it  the 
island  of  Nepisety  or  Nepisene.  Upon  this  island  a 
lodge  was  built  in  the  year  1724,  for  the  advantage  of 
trade  and  whale  fishing ;  but  it  was  forsaken  the  year 
after,  and  all  the  houses  were  burnt  by  the  crews  of 
foreign  vessels.  In  the  year  1729,  a  colony  was  esta- 
blished in  the  same  place  mth  a  fort  adjoining,  which 
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were  also  abandoned  and  demolished  a  short  time  after^ 
by  order  of  the  king. 
"  V.  Not  far  from  hence,  and  about  twenty-six  leagues 
north  of  the  Sugar-loaf  lies  the  Amarloh-jiorde^  where 
the  Greenlanders  catch  every  year  a  number  of  whales. 
Here  also  was  founded  the  fifth  colony,  called  Hoi- 
steinburg^  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  member 
of  the  privy-council,  and  president  of  the  honourable 
missionary  society.  The  present  missionary's  name  is 
Jacob  Borch.  Captain  Niels  Egede,  son  of  the  first 
missionary,  holds  the  office  of  merchant ;  and  Christian 
Wolf,  that  of  catechist.  They,  however,  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  the  several  occupations.  The  spot 
on  which  this  colony  is  built,  is  one  of  the  most 
eligible,  both  as  an  agreeable  residence  and  convenient 
trading-place. 

Eight  leagues  from  Holsteinburg,  and  in  lat.  67* 
80',  lies  the  well-known  South-bay,  the  best  harbour 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  whalers,  and  a  suitable  place 
of  rendezvous  when  the  fishing  season  is  over,  A 
colony  was  founded  here  in  ly^O,  but  since  the  settling 
of  Holsteinburg,  only  one  man  resides  on  the  pre- 
mises, who  buys  in  the  blubber  from  the  few  Green- 
landers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thirteen  leagues  farther,  and  in  lat.  68°,  is  the  seventh 
colony,  founded  in  1759,  by  Captain  Egede,  and  called 
Egede' s  Mindey  in  memory  of  his  father.  The  present 
merchant  is  called  Mr.  J.  Petersen,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  holds  the  office  of  catechist. 

Thewhale  fisheryis  often  very  productive  near  the  two 
factories  ;  but  most  of  the  Greenlanders  have  withdrawn 
from  their  vicinity,  although  it  is  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  birds  and  fishes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last 
mentioned  place,  the  sea  is  frozen  throughout  the 
winter,  and  not  clear  from  ice  till  May,  when  the  season 
for  catching  whales  is  past.  On  this  account,  it  has 
been  in  consideration  to  transplant  the  colony  farther 
north  to  the  Dunk  islands. 

VI.  Next  in   order   come  Riffkol  and    North-bay^ 
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Ibeyond  which,  the  sea  penetrates  into  the  land  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  forms  the  well-known 
Disko-bay  filled  with  groups  of  small  islands,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  are,  the  West^  Whale, 
Green,  Dog,  and  Dunk  islands,  extending  partly 
towards  the  east  into  Spiring-hay,  and  partly  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  Disko  island.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
bay  is  about  120  leagues.  The  land  round  about  it  is 
high,  flat  on  the  top,  and  covered  witii  ice  ;  though  the 
shores  along  the  roads  is  smooth  and  level.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Schans,  which, 
according  to  the  Dutch  ciiarts,  contains  a  vein  of  good 
stone-coal,  though  it  has  hitherto  never  been  worked. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Disko  island  is  frequented  by 
rein-deer,  M'hich  is  the  case  with  no  other.  The 
channel  which  separates  it  from  the  main  land  is 
called  Waygat^  and  is  about  four  leagues  in  breadth. 
The  fishery  in  the  bay  is  the  most  productive  of  any 
in  the  whole  country;  as  in  winter,  when  it  is  frozen, 
the  Greenlanders  kill  vast  numbers  of  seals  upon  the 
ice,  and  in  spring,  frequently  catch  small  and  even 
full-grown  whales  in  it.  It  is  also  the  yearly  resort  of 
many  Dutch  whalers. 

The  population  q\'  Disko-bay  is  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other  tract  in  Greenland,  except  perhaps 
the  most  southern  part,  where  there  are  no  colonies. 
Trade  consequently  flourishes  most  in  its  vicinity* 

The  eighth  colony,  Christianshaab,  was  settled  in 
1734,  by  order  of  Mr.  Jacob  Severin,  in  Viire-bay 
lat.  69°  30',  or,  according  to  others,  68'  34'.  The  first 
missionary  who  resided  here  was  Mr.  Paul  Egede,  son 
of  the  late  much-respected  superintendant  Egede,  and 
now  professor  at  Copenhagen,  and  provost  of  the  royal 
Danish  mission  in  Greenland.  The  present  factor's 
name  is  Svanenheilm  Lilienskiold ;  but  Mr.  Block,  in 
the  year  I752,  removed  the  mission  five  leagues  farther 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  settled  the  lodge  of 
Claushaven.  The  assistant  factor,  who  lives  here  at 
present,  is  called  Hammond  j .  the  missionary,  Stage  ; 
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and  his  catechisf,  Jens  Petersen  Monk.     It  is  in  agi- 
tation to  build  a  church  in  the  place. 

Three  leagues  farther  to  the  north  lies  Icejiorde, 
which  tlie  Greenlanders  report  to  have  been  an  open 
sound,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  east-side ;  but  it  is  at 
present  entirely  blocked  up  with  ice.  Numerous  ice- 
mountains  of  the  largest  size  are  yearly  driven  out  of 
this  bay.  As  many  Greenlanders  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  tenth  colony  of  Jacobshaven  was  planted 
in  17"ld,  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  shore  of  Mak- 
lykuytjiorde.  It  is  called  after  the  late  director  of  the 
trade,  Mr.  Jacob  Severin.  The  present  superintendent 
is  named  Peter  Hind;  the  missionary,  Fabricius;  and  his 
catechist,  Jacob  Paulsen.  That  ship  which  receives 
the  produce  of  the  three  last  mentioned  factories,  often 
returns  home  with  a  freight  of  more  than  400  barrels  of 
blubber. 

VII.  From  Jacobshaven,  ships  sail  for  14  leagues,  first 
to  the  north,  and  then  westward,  before  they  arrive 
at  the  mouth  of  Dislm-bay^  passing  in  their  course 
the  eleventh  colony,  Rittenbenk,  founded  in  1755,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dalager,  who  still  resides  there,  in  capacity 
of  factor.  In  its  vicinity,  a  white  close-grained  species 
of  whet-stone  is  found,  called  oil-stone. 

The  twelfth  and  last  colony,  Noogsoak,  or  the  Great 
NesSf  was  built  in  the  year  1/55,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Waygat,  lat.  71°'  A  ship  touches  every  year  at  both 
of  these  places ;  but  their  exports  have  hitherto  been 
but  small,  as  the  spot  on  which  the  latter  stands  is 
badly  chosen.  Measures  have  therefore  been  taken  to 
remove  it  some  leagues  farther  north,  to  Jacob's  creeky 
where  many  Greenlanders  reside.  There  is  no  mis» 
sionary  in  either  of  them.  A  catechist  lives  in 
mttenbenky  whom  the  Greenlanders  call  Jacungoak, 
little  Jacob.  Concerning  the  face  of  the  country  stiU 
farther  north,  our  knowledge  is  exceedingly  confined. 
William  Baffin,  who  sailed  in  the  year  161 6,  with  Capt. 
Robert  Bylot,  in  search  of  a  passage  through  Davis's 
Straits,  and  who  has  given  his  name  to  all  that  part  of 
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the  sea,  between  lat.  72"  and  78°,  affirms,  that  he  traded 
with  the  Greenlanders  as  far  north  as  Horn-sound,  in 
lat.  73°.  Even  in  lat.  74°,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  Greenlanders  had  a  summer  residence,  from  the 
traces  of  tents  visible  in  many  places  along  the  coast. 
The  sea  was  found  to  contain  abundance  of  seals  and 
sea-unicorns,  and  in  Thomas  Smith's  sound,  lat.  7^°, 
whales  of  the  largest  size  were  observed.  The  Disko 
Greenlanders  say,  that  the  land  extends  for  more  than 
150°  leagues  north  of  their  residence,  and  consequently 
as  far  as  lat.  70";  but  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  though 
it  abounds  in  eider-fowl,  white  bears,  and  seals ;  no 
one  being  desirous  of  living  in  a  place  where  the 
winter  night  is  so  long  and  cold.  There  is  also  a 
scarcity  of  wood  and  iron,  which  the  more  southern 
Greenlanders  receive  in  exchange  for  the  horns  of  the 
sea-unicorn.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  nothing 
but  naked  rocks  covered  with  ice,  so  that  the  natives 
are  forced  to  buy  even  the  grass  which  they  use  in  their 
shoes.  Their  houses  (instead  of  the  wooden  rafters  and 
sods)  are  roofed  with  the  horns  of  the  sea-unicorn, 
clay,  and  seal-skins. 

The  land  stretches  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
towards  America,  and  is  bordered  with  numerous 
clusters  of  small  islands.  Here  and  there,  upright 
stones  with  projecting  arms  are  said  to  be  found, 
which  look  like  our  road-guides.  Fear  has  also  coloured 
them  white,  and  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  gigantic 
Kahtunak  (European)  standing  on  a  mountain,  to 
whom  passengers  offer  up  a  piece  of  whalebone. 

The  southern  part  of  Greenland,  which  is  likewise 
uninhabited  by  Europeans,  is  better'  known  to  us  than 
the  extreme  north.  In  the  autumn  of  1723,  Mr. 
Egede  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  thither,  of 
which  a  brief  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  In  the 
years  1749  and  52,  a  traveller  too  in  the  pay  of  the 
Greenland  company,  went  on  several  trading  expe- 
ditions ;  during  the  last  of  which  he  spent  two  summers 
ajid.  one  winter  in  the  south.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  the   partieulars  of    his  journey,    and  we 
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must  still  depend  for  most  of  our  information  upon  the 
relations  of  the  Greenlanders  living  in  tliose  parts,  a 
number  of  whom  pay  a  yearly  visit  to  the  north. 

From  Fredericshaab  to  Cape  Farewell,  they  reckon 
a  five  days*  journey,  which,  calculated  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast,  may  amount  to  about  60  or  70  leagues. 
The  different  stages  at  which  they  usually  take  up  their 
night's  lodging  are  the  following  : 

1st,  Senneliarsok,  or  the  great  ice-bay,  lat.  6l°  20'. 
This  is  probably  no  other  than  the  noted  Frobisher's 
Strait,  but  it  is  now  entirely  blocked  up  with  ice. 

2d,  Kudnarme,  a  populous  place,  on  a  high  head* 
land,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  numerous  islands. 
At  some  distance  from  hence,  a  long,  narrow,  and  low 
neck  of  land  stretches  into  the  sea,  called  by  the  Green- 
landers  Ittiblikf  which  they  never  like  to  double,  as  the 
sea  in  its  vicinity  is  uncommonly  tempestuous.  They 
therefore  unload  their  boats  and  carry  them  over  land. 

Sdly,  Kikkertarsoak,  or  the  great  island,  with  an 
harbour,  in  which  Dutch  vessels  formerly  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  natives.  In  the  year  174^  a  Dutch 
ship  lying  at  anchor  here  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
ice,  which  the  south-storm  drove  into  the  harbour,  and 
the  crew  escaped  with  difficulty  in  a  boat  to  the  whalers 
in  South  bay. 

4thly,  Ikkersoaky  or  the  broad  sound,  a  short  dis-j 
tance  from  which  lies  the  fiorde  of  Igalik^  or  (cooking- 
place,')   where   many   angular    transparent   stones   are] 
found,  so  hard  that  glass  may  be  cut  with  them. 

Next  come  Tu?inuliarbik,  or  Corner  fiorde,  with  a  good 
harbour,  Kangek,  and  Aglutok.  In  all  these  places 
many  Greenlanders  reside,  and  they  are  probably 
situated  in  the  most  fruitful  and  agreeable  district  of 
all  Greenland.  The  natives  often  boast  of  their  fer- 
tility, and  invite  Europeans  to  visit  them.  In  their 
vicinity  also,  remains  of  old  Norwegian  buildings  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

5thly,  Onartoky  or  warmth^  a  beautiful  verdant  island, 
situated  in  the  estuary  of  a  pleasant  bay.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  warm  spring,  which  boils  up  winter  andJ 
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summer,  and  is  so  hot  that  ice  thrown  into  it  melts 
immediately.  There  is  a  good  seal-fishery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  share  in  which  the  Greenlanders 
come  over  from  the  east  side,  a  journey  of  five  days. 

Next  follow  two  populous  islands,  Sermesok  and 
Nennortalik,  or  ice-island  and  bear's-island.  Both  lie 
in  lat.  59°,  and  constitute  the  well-known  promontory 
of  Farewell.  They  are  surrounded  by  numerous  groups 
of  islands  of  various  dimensions.  These  are  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  tolerably  broad  sound,  through 
which  there  is  a  passage  to  the  east  side.  The  Green- 
landers  say,  that  on  the  east  coast  of  these  islands,  they 
do  not  any  more  see  the  sun  rising  from  the  land  but 
out  oi  the  sea,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  are 
the  most  southern  points  of  the  country.  * 

*  See  Note  11. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

27!fe  Sea  and  Ice. — I.  Strait  of  Frobisher. — Opinions  concerning  it. — 
II.  Tour  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Ice  Blink. — III.  Icebergs, 
where  and  hotv  generated. — IV.  Floating  Ice. — V.  Dangers  of  Navi- 
gation amongst  the  Ice  Fields. — VI.  Conjectures  on  their  probable 
Formation. — VII.  Large  Ice  Field  in  Bail's  River. — VIII.  Annual 
Increase  and  Recess  of  the  Floating  Ice. — IX.  Drift  Wood, — X. 
Tides,  Springs,  and  Mivers. 

I.  FROBISHER's  strait  and  the  Bear  Sound  are  both 
marked  in  the  Dutch  charts  as  channels  intersecting  the 
country  from  east  to  west.  Besides  these,  the  Ice  Fiorde 
in  Disko  Bay  is  supposed  to  have  been  another  passage 
to  the  eastern  side.  But  if  there  were  at  any  time  open 
channels  in  these  places,  they  are  now  entirely  filled  up 
by  the  ice.  Mr.  Egede  failed  in  the  attempt  he  made 
in  172s  to  discover  Frobisher's  Strait,  and  the  Ice- 
landers in  their  descriptions  of  ancient  Greenland  make 
no  mention  of  such  a  passage.  In  all  probability  the 
strait  to  which  Frobisher  gave  his  name,  is  no  other 
than  the  great  ice  bay  Sermel'iarsoky  situate  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Fredericshaab,  and  now  completely 
blocked  up  by  the  ice.*  The  following  extract  from  a 
communication  made  to  me  by  a  factor,  Lars  Dalager, 
who  resided  many  years  at  Fredericshaab,  will  throw 
some  light  upon  this  subject. 

"  It  had  frequently  struck  me,"  he  writes,  "  as  some- 
thing not  easily  accounted  for,  that  a  mere  firth,  though 
ever  so  extended,  should  continually  discharge  such 
immense  quantities  of  ice  without  any  sensible  decrease 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  modern  geographers  place 
this  Strait  on  the  American  coast.    Tr. 
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in  the  remainder.  From  July  to  November,  a  strong 
current  in  calm  weather  carries  out  the  ice  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  covers  the  sea  for  an  extent  of  twenty 
leagues  from  land,  reaching  ten  or  eleven  miles  in 
breadth.  On  enquiring  the  cause  from  the  Greenlanders, 
I  received  for  answer  t  '  The  opening  is  large,  and  has  no 
end  :  our  forefathers  have  told  us,  that  they  could  pass 
through  it.*  As  this  was  all  I  could  gather,  in  174*7  I 
ventured  to  go  ten  leagues  across  the  ice  into  the  bay, 
and  in  company  with  some  Greenlanders  ascended  a  hill 
whence  I  hoped  to  gain  a  prospect  of  Frobisher's  Strait. 
But  there  was  little  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  mountains 
and  ice  appeared  in  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues;  the  country,  however,  where  the  strait  ought  to 
lie  was  visibly  lower,  yet  covered  with  ice-flakes  heaped 
confusedly  together.  Though  we  were  disappointed  in 
the  prospect,  our  ears  were  assailed  by  sufficient  of  the 
marvellous.  The  violent  rumbhng  and  cracking  of  the 
ice,  loud  as  the  report  of"  artillery,  succeeded  by  a  vio- 
lent rushing  like  the  roar  of  a  waterfall,  excited  mingled 
sensations  of  terror,  wonder,  and  delight.  Though  I 
now  plainly  distinguished  the  frozen  valley,  and  heard 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  could  thence  conclude  that 
there  must  be  a  strong  current  underneath  ;  yet  I  could 
not  comprehend  how  this  channel  should  be  so  totally 
obstructed  by  the  ice,  or  how  it  could  every  year,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  impel  so  vast  a  field  of  ice  into 
the  sea.  In  September  1757*  I  received  some  explana- 
tion of  this  difficulty  from  a  journey  which  I  made  with 
some  Greenlanders  along  the  Ice-Blink  Bay,  as  high 
up  into  the  interior  as  any  Greenlander  has  ventured. 
I  then  discovered  that,  though  nothing  but  firm  land 
coated  v/ith  ice  appear  sea- ward,  there  may  still  be  open 
water  on  the  land  side.  I  also  learned  the  manner  in 
which  the  fragments  of  ice  are  carried  dov^rn  into  the 
sea  by  the  current,  under  the  solid  surface.  When 
and  how  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  blocked  up,  is  un- 
known. Probably  during  a  long  season  of  calm  wea- 
ther attended  with  severe  frost,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
the  drift  ice  may  have   continued   stationary   at   the 
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mouth  of  the  fiorde,  and  being  exposed  in  spring  to  an 
alternation  of  thaw  and  frost,  have  been  consolidated  into 
a  mass  firm  enough  to  resist  the  summer's  warmth,  and 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  current.  The  frozen  snow, 
accumulating  for  ages,  has  swollen  this  mass  to  so  huge 
a  bulk,  that  the  narrow  arches,  through  which  the 
stream  impetuously  rushes,  are  in  many  places  twenty 
fathom  high.  The  pieces  of  ice  yearly  precipitated  from 
the  mountains  into  the  open  bay,  are  hurried  down  by 
the  stream  upon  this  icy  bridge.  The  smaller  fragments 
float  through ;  the  larger  dash  against  it,  until  they  are 
broken  into  pieces  small  enough  to  pass  through  also ; 
such  is  the  formation  of  the  Ice-Blink,  In  the  same 
manner  may  we  account  for  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  ice  driven  from  the  east  coast  through  the  frozen 
Frobisher's  Strait.  It  is  observable  that  the  masses 
which  thus  force  their  way  into  the  sea,  are  not,  as  usual, 
smooth  and  entire,  but  jagged  and  fretted  into  holes,  a 
proof  that  they  have  been  a  long  time  exposed  to 
mutual  attrition  in  their  passage  down  the  stream." 

II.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
upper  country,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  our  factor's 
account  of  his  journey  round  the  Ice-Blink,  extracted 
from  a  work  which  he  published  on  Greenland 
manners. 

August  28,  1751,  I  sent  the  great  boat  to  search 
for  fire- wood,  north  of  the  Ice-Blink,  and  followed  it 
in  my  hunting  boat.  A  Greenlander  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding month,  pursued  his  game  so  high  into  the 
country,  that  he  could  see,  as  he  said,  the  mountains 
of  the  ancient  Kablunaks,  or  Europeans.  Induced 
by  this  intelligence,  I  determined  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity  of  attempting  a  passage  to  the  east-side.  On 
the  2d  of  September,  accompanied  by  the  Green- 
lander,  his  daughter,  and  three  other  natives,  I  set  out 
on  my  tour  from  a  bay  to  the  south  of  the  Ice-  Blink. 
We  tied  our  bag  of  provisions,  and  our  furs  to  sleep 
on  together,  and  gave  them  to  the  girl  to  carry.  The 
rest  of  us  took  each  his  kajak,  or  small  boat,  on  his 
head,   and  his  musket  on  Jiis   shoulder,  and  in  this 
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manner  we  began   our  march.      The  first    half  mile 
along  a  brook-side  was  level  and  easy  walking.     But 
we  had  now   a  high  and  rugged  rock  to  cross,  and 
frequently  fell  down  with  our  boats  on  our  heads.     By 
sun-set,  we  reached   a  large   bay  on  the  other   side, 
fourteen  leagues  in  length,  a  hard  day's  pull  for  an 
expert   rower.      In   former   times,    the   Greenlanders 
could  row  into  this  bay  directly  from  the  sea.     The 
next  day,  we  launched    our    kajaks,    and  rowed  four 
miles  straight  across  the  bay  to  the  north-side.     We 
there  left  our  boats  on  land,  covered  with  stones,  and 
pursuedour  journey  on  foot  to  the  north-east.  Crossing 
a  rock,  we  came  in  the  evening  to  firm  ice.     Early  on 
the  4th,    we  set    out   over   it,    to  the  nearest   moun- 
tain of  the  Ice-Blink,  about  four  miles  distant.     The 
road  was  as  level  as  the  streets  of  Copenhagen.     An 
hour  after  sun-set,  we  arrived  at  the  top ;  there  we 
chased  the  rein-deers  the  whole  day,  and  shot  one,  the 
raw  flesh  of  which  fell  to  the  Greenlanders'  share,  for 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  brushwood  to  kindle  a  fire, 
and  1  was  obhged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheese.     On    the    5th,  we   travelled   about   four 
miles  farther  to  the  highest   rock  on  the  Ice-Blink; 
but  we  were  seven  hours  on  the  road,  as  the  ice  was 
uneven  and  full  of  chasms,  which  obliged  us  to  make 
frequent  circuits.     About  eleven  o'clock  we  came  to 
the  rock,   and   after  taking   an    hour's  rest  began  to 
ascend.     Towards  four  o'clock,  we  gained  the  summit 
spent  with  fatigue.     Here  the  extensive  prospect  on  all 
sides  struck  me  with  wonder,  particularly  where  the 
vast  field  of    ice    stretched  far  across  the  country  to 
the  eastern  shore,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  moun- 
tains, whose  tops  were  covered  with  snow,  like  those 
on  which  we  stood.    At  first  they  seemed  to  be  only  six 
or  seven  leagues  distant,  but  when  I  looked  towards 
Godhaab,  and  saw  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity  appear 
equally  large,  though  at  least  one  hundred  miles  off,  I 
was  obliged  to  enlarge   my  estimate.     We    remained 
till  the  evening  on  the  mountain  head ;  then  descending 
a  short  way,  we  lay  down  to  rest.     But  the  activity  of 
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my  thoughts,  aided  by  the  cold,  drove  away  sleep* 
On  the  mornmg  of  the  6th,  we  shot  a  rein-deer  close 
by  our  resting  place.  Having  tasted  nothing  warm 
during  five  days,  I  took  a  large  draught  of  the  warm 
blood,  which  was  very  refreshing.  The  Greenlanders 
made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  raw  flesh,  and  took  a 
haunch  along  with  them.  Several  urgent  reasons 
now  pressed  our  return,  though  I  would  willingly  have 
continued  my  journey  another  day,  in  order  to  form 
some  conjecture  as  to  the  distance  of  the  east  coast. 
But  we  were  almost  barefoot,  for  though  each  of  ns 
had  provided  himself  with  two  pair  of  strong  boots, 
they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ice  and  stones,  and  our 
Greenland  girl  could  not  mend  them,  having  lost  her 
sewing  implements. 

The  following  are  the  principal  discoveries  I  could 
make  of  the  land  towards  the  east  coast.  The  nearest 
mountains  on  that  coast  lie  N.  E.,  or  E.  N.  E.,  and  are 
smaller  than  those  on  the  west  coast,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  decreased  quantity  of  snow  on  their 
summits.  The  country  where  the  Frobisher's  Strait 
is  supposed  to  lie,  appears  pretty  level,  and  is  constantly 
covered  with  ice.  I  could  see  only  two  or  three  little 
hills  which  could  be  supposed  land.  To  the  N.  E.  and 
N.  W.,  on  the  contrary,  the  rocks  jut  out  above  the  ice, 
and  some  of  their  eminences  are  entirely  free  from  snow. 
1  saw,  in  particular,  one  long  ridge,  between  two  im- 
mense rocks,  whose  bare  back  appeared,  throughout,  of 
the  natural  colour  of  earth. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  journey  across  the  great  plain 
of  ice  which  precludes  a  communication  between  the 
two  coasts,  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  present 
any  insuperable  obstacles. 

The  fields  of  ice  are  not  so  dangerous,  nor  the  chasms 
so  deep,  as  has  been  supposed.  Some  of  them  are  hol- 
lowed out  like  valleys;  others  so  narrow  that  we  leaped 
over  them  with  the  help  of  our  guns ;  and,  in  general, 
they  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  fathoms  in  depth. 
It  is  true  that  clefts  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with, 
which  to  all  appearance  are  bottomless,  but  they  are 
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not  long,  and  may  be  avoided  by  an^easy  circuit.  .  But 
there  are  other  difficulties  which  would  render  ah  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  next  to  impracticable;  no  one  could 
take  with  him  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  such  a 
journey,  nor  would  the  intolerable  cold  of  the  night's 
encampment  on  the  bare  ice  suffer  any  living  creature 
to  draw  breath.  We  took  up  our  night's  lodging,  not 
on  the  ice,  but  on  the  ground,  and  were  well  provided 
with  furs.  I  was  wrapped  in  warm  rein-deer  pelts,  and 
had  a  foot-bag  made  of  bear's  skin,  yet  scarcely  could 
we  sit  or  lie  down  for  an  hour  but  our  limbs  were 
benumbed.  In  short,  during  all  the  winter  nights  which 
I  have  passed  in  the  open  air  in  Greenland,  I  was  never 
so  incommoded  by  the  cold  as  in  this  week  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  7th,  in  the  evening,  we  got  back  to  the  fiorde, 
where  we  had  drawn  our  kajaks  on  shore.  We  crossed 
it  the  next  morning,  and  arrived  at  our  tents  before  W 

night-fall. 

III.  From  what  has  been  said,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  both  of  the  ice  covering  the  land,  and  that 
which  is  driven  about  in  the  bays  and  open  sea.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
concerning  its  production  and  dissolution  in  the  sea  and 
rivers.  These  subjects  belong  to  natural  philosophy,- 
and  are  doubtlessly  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  only  endeavour  to  show  how  the  enormous 
mountains  and  fields  of  ice,  so  prevalent  in  the  northern 
ocean,  are  formed,  and  where  they  originate. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  all  those  ships  which  have  gone  in 
search  of  a  passage  to  China,  by  way  of  Nova  Zembla, 
or  through  Davis's  Strait,  have  been  foiled  in  their  un- 
dertaking by  the  ice.*  The  same  cause  has  hitherta 
prevented  the  discovery  of  those  unknown  regions,  sup- 
posed to  lie  near  the  South  Pole.  Indeed  various 
mariners  have  remarked,  that  it  is  found  in  greater 
quantities  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  than  in   the  same   degree   of  north   lati- 

*  See  Recueil  de  Voyages  au  Nord. 
C  4> 
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tude.     In  the  year  1749,  ice  was  observed  in  47°  south 
latitude. 

Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  in  describing  the 
various  kinds  of  ice,  from  this  cause,  that  the  ice-bergs 
are  not  distinguished  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the 
flake,  or  floating  ice ;  and  if  this  be  not  done,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  any  correct  notion  of  the  origin  of 
either  of  these  formations. 

Ice-bergs  are  enormous  detached  masses,  driving 
about  in  the  sea,  and  exhibiting  an  endless  variety  of 
shapes.  Some  look  like  churches  or  castles  adorned 
with  turrets  and  spires  ;  others  like  ships  in  full  sail ;  and 
so  correct  is  the  resemblance,  that  instances  have  been 
known  of  persons  rowing  up  to  them,  in  order  to  pilot 
the  imaginary  vessels  into  the  harbour. 

Others  again  assume  the  form  of  islands,  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  often  rear  their  heads  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Nay 
I  am  credibly  informed  by  a  missionary,  who  had 
lived  near  the  spot,  that  in  Disko  Bay  two  ice-bergs 
have  run  a-ground  in  three  hundred  fathoms  water,  and 
remained  stationary  for  a  number  of  years,  one  of 
which  the  sailors  call  Haarlem,  and  the  other  Am- 
sterdam. It  is  their  custom  to  moor  their  vessels  to 
these  mountains  while  they  fill  their  train-barrels  on  the 
flat  ice. 

The  material  of  which  these  stupendous  masses  are 
composed  is  extremely  hard  ice,  equal  in  transparency  to 
glass.  It  is  generally  of  a  pale  green  colour,  though 
some  pieces  are  found  sky-blue  ;  but  when  melted  and 
frozen  a  second  time  it  becomes  white. 

Some  large  pieces  have  been  discovered  of  a  dark 
grey,  or  even  black  colour,  and  upon  being  more 
closely  examined,  were  found  to  contain  earth,  stones, 
and  brushwood,  which  having  been  washed  off  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  by  the  rain,  were  afterwards  covered 
with  new  ice. 

Others  again  are  partially  covered  with  a  thick  crust 
of  congealed  sea-water,  probably  frozen  on  their  sur- 
face, while  they  lay  in  shallow  water.     The  upper  parts 
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being   afterwards   dissolved  left  the   remainder  light 
enough  to  float  with  the  tide. 

Twenty  or  thirty  of  these  ice-bergs  may  often  be  seen 
after  a  violent  storm  chasing  each  other  in  and  out  of 
Davis's  Strait.  Some  of  them  frequently  run  a-ground 
in  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  and  remain  there 
till  softened  by  the  continual  washing  of  the  waves, 
they  either  fall  asunder,  or  are  propelled  again  to 
the  open  sea  by  the  force  of  the  tide  and  currents. 
Most  of  them  are  at  last  carried  down  into  the  latitude 
of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  melt 
under  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Martens  informs  us,  in  his  voyage  to  Spitzbergen, 
that  there  are  masses  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  overtop  their  highest  summits.  They  are  of  a  blue 
colour,  full  of  fissures  and  cavities,  caused  by  the  rain, 
and  covered  with  snow,  by  the  melting  of  which  they 
increase  from  year  to  year.  The  ice  of  which  they  are 
formed  is  very  compact,  and  moulded  into  a  great 
variety  of  pleasing  shapes.  Some  pieces  are  in  the  form 
of  spreading  trees ;  and  if  it  happens  to  snow,  the  flakes, 
without  any  great  exertion  of  the  fancy,  may  be  taken 
for  foliage :  others  look  like  churches,  with  their  tops 
adorned  with  spires,  and  their  sides  with  pillars  and 
arched  windows.  When  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun 
they  make  a  glorious  show,  his  golden  beams  being  re- 
fracted with  a  blue,  but  dazzling,  light  through  their 
numberless  pinnacles  and  towers. 

Buffon,  in  a  passage  extracted  from  Wafer's  Voyages, 
says,  that  pieces  of  ice  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Horn,  which  were  taken  for  islands  by  the 
sailors  ;  they  were  about  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high, 
and  three  miles  in  length.  Ellis  saw  several  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  and 
Buffon,  who  measured  one  of  them,  found  the  part  which 
projected  out  of  the  water  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  height.  From  this  we  may  calculate  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  entire  mass,  reckoning  the  specific 
gravities  of  fresh  and  salt  water  to  be  to  each  other  in 
the  ratio  of  six  to  seven.     Near  Nova  Zembla  ice-islands 
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have  been  found,  which  rose  more  than  two  hundred 
fathoms  above  the  water. 

Though  it  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty,  in  what  manner  these  prodigious  ice-bergs  are 
formed,  or  how  they  break  loose  and  accumulate,  we 
may  arrive  at  some  very  probable  conjectures  on  the 
subject. 

Some  have  imagined  that  they  consisted  of  salt-water, 
frozen  to  the  bottom  in  narrow  bays,  and  afterwards 
rent  from  the  shores  by  the  force  of  an  inundation  in 
the  spring;  that  they  owed  their  increase  to  the  snow 
and  rain,  which  freezes  as  soon  as  it  falls  upon  them,  and 
were  at  last  driven  out  into  the  open  sea  by  a  high 
wind.  But  actual  observation  disproves  this  hypothesis. 
Even  in  the  narrowest  channels  and  stillest  bays,  the  sea 
never  freezes  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  few  yards,  other- 
wise the  Greenlanders  could  not  fish  upon  the  ice,  which 
is  their  regular  practice. 

Moreover,  the  water  of  which  the  ice  mountains  are 
composed  is  not  salt,  but  on  the  contrary,  perfectly 
fresh ;  so  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  warranted 
to  conclude  that,  (since  only  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities can  be  generated  in  rivers,)  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  accumulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains. 

The  Greenland  hills  are  generally  so  lofty  that  the 
snow  on  their  summits  seldom  thaws,  and  what  melts  in 
the  day-time  is  congealed  during  the  night.  They  also 
abound  in  deep  chasms,  into  which  the  sun-beams  seldom 
or  never  enter.  Besides,  even  in  the  most  precipitous 
mountains  there  are  occasional  flats  and  hollows,  in 
whieh  the  rain  and  snow-water  collects,  and  is  frozen 
into  ice.  When  the  snow  rolls  down  in  heaps,  or,  after 
having  been  dissolved  by  the  sun,  descends  in  rivulets 
and  torrents  upon  the  ice  already  formed  in  these  hol- 
lows, the  latter  gradually  accumulates  into  a  solid  lump, 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  sun  can  make  but  a  very 
partial  impression  j  and  the  decrease  occasioned  by  thaw 
is  amply  made  up  by  continual  accessions  from  the 
snow  and  rain. 
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These  huge  lumps  of  ice  sometimes  project  a  consi- 
derable way  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  do  not  melt 
so  much  on  the  surface  as  underneath,  bursting  in 
cracks  of  various  dimensions,  out  of  which  the  water 
continually  oozes.  Being  in  this  way  gradually  under- 
mined to  such  a  degree  as  to  lose  their  equilibrium, 
they  break  loose  from  the  rocks  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  falling  in  enormous  fragments  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  plunge  into  the  depth  below,  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  and  a  commotion  of  the  water 
sufficient  to  overset  a  boat  at  a  good  distance  from 
the    shore. 

Many  a  poor  Greenlander  sailing  unconcernedly  in 
his  kajak  along  the  coast,  has  lost  his  life  by  their 
fall. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  masses  of  ice  sometimes 
remain  fixed  in  the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  or  frozen  fast 
in  the  bays,  for  a  number  of  years  together,  and  are 
continually  increased  by  the  snow-water,  (which,  as  we 
noticed  before,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  earth  and 
stones,)  we  shall  not  have  so  much  reason  to  wonder  at 
their  prodigious  magnitude. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland*,  or 
the  Tyrol,  or  even  read  descriptions  of  them,  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  immense  pieces  of  ice 
may  be  loosened  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  are 
formed. 

The  chasms  in  them  are  occasioned  by  the  ice  thawing 
underneath  and  freezing  again  during  the  winter.  A 
large  quantity  of  air  is  consequently  enclosed,  which 
when  expanded  by  the  heats  of  summer,  bursts  the 
exterior  covering,  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  a  con- 
cussion aptly  denominated  an  ice-quake,  so  vehement 
that  casual  passengers  are  forced  to  sit  down  in  order 
not  to  be  thrown  off  their  leg's. 

On  such  occasions,  not  only  earth,  wood,  and  stones, 
but  even  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  had  been 

*  See  Gmner*s  Ice-Mountains  of  Switzerland,  vol.  iii. 
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embosomed  in  the  ice  are  vomited  forth,  and  large 
masses  roll  down  into  the  valleys  beneath,  frequently 
covering  whole  meadows.  At  Grindelwald,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  they  have  within  the  last  sixty  years 
blocked  up  the  road  to  Viescher  Bath  in  the  Vallois, 
and  buried  the  chapel  of  St.  Petronella,  with  whole 
forests  of  larch-trees,  whose  highest  tops  still  emerge 
above  the  ice. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  size  of  these 
masses  from  the  description  of  the  Rheinwald  glacier 
given  by  the  author  before  quoted,  which  at  the  same 
time  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Ice-blink.  This  gla- 
cier is  said  to  be  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and 
between  several  hundred  and  a  thousand  fathoms  in 
height.  It  consists  entirely  of  masses  of  pure  ice,  preci- 
pitated from  the  mountains,  and  ranged  side  by  side  in. 
perpendicular  columns.  Towards  the  western  extre- 
mity issues  a  turbid  stream,  which  soon  disappears 
again  under  the  ice.  On  the  east  side,  a  magnificent 
cavern  opens  far  into  the  glacier.  The  neighbouring 
villagers  say,  that  four  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  still 
high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man's  standing  upright  in  it. 
A  rivulet  of  crystal  water  discharges  itself  through 
this  channel. 

If  such  stupendous  masses  are  precipitated  from  the 
hills  of  Switzerland,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  arctic 
seas  of  Greenland  should  be  crowded  with  huge  moun* 
tains  of  floating  ice.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, which  lie  directly  under  the  Equator,  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  It  has  however 
been  too  hastily  concluded,  that  the  line  of  congelation, 
which  in  hot  climates  is  13,380  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  gradually  lowers  itself  towards  the  poles,  till, 
within  the  polar  circle,  it  coincides  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Ocular  demonstration  disproves  this.  Green- 
landers  inhabit  as  far  north  as  75°,  and  Europeans  have 
settlements  in  lat.  71°'  I  have  also  observed,  that  on 
the  highest  Greenland  mountains,  which  though  not 
as  high  as  Chimbora90,  have  yet  an  elevation  of  at  least 
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6000  feet,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  snow  during  the 
summer  months,  and  even  the  snow  which  descends  is 
quickly  melted. 

The  floating  ice-bergs  make  the  navigation  of  Davis's 
Strait  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  ;  yet  as  they 
always  occur  singly  and  at  considerable  distances,  they 
may  easily  be  avoided.  If  we  hear  of  some  few  vessels 
foundering  on  the  ice  masses,  it  is  always  found  that 
these  accidents  have  happened  in  a  thick  fog  or  a 
storm,  or  still  more  frequently  in  a  dead  calm  with  a 
violent  current.  It  is  necessary  however  for  two  men 
to  be  on  the  look-out  day  and  night. 

IV.  Thejiat  floating  ice  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded. 
It  generally  spreads  along  the  whole  coast  in  one  conti- 
nuous plain  from  Staatenhuk  to  lat.  ^5°,  and  must  be 
carefully  coasted  by  navigators  till  they  can  find  an 
opening  made  by  wind  or  tide  where  they  may  run  in. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  done  without  much  danger,  as 
a  contrary  wind  or  cross  current  frequently  drives  the 
ice  together,  crushes  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  sinks  it  ta 
the  bottom. 

I  have  not  myself  ever  seen  such  an  ice-field,  but  by 
comparing  the  accounts  of  our  captains  with  those  of 
Greenlanders  who  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  east 
coast,  it  should  appear  that  these  fields  are  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  between 
one  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  The  pieces  lie 
so  thick  together,  except  where  the  wind  and  current 
have  made  an  opening,  that  it  is  easy  to  leap  from  piece 
to  piece  j  and  the  indented  margin  of  one  fragment  cor- 
responds to  that  of  another,  plainly  exhibiting  the  frac- 
ture. The  thickness  of"  this  species  of  ice  is  variable, 
commonly  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  It  is  brackish 
to  the  taste,  being  formed  of  sea  water.  But  large  por- 
tions of  fresh- water  ice  may  be  easily  recognized  in  it  by 
their  bright  transparent  colour.  These  are  estimated 
by  EUis  *  and  Gmelin  t  to  be  from  four  to  ten  fathoms 
thick.     Detached  flakes  of  fresh-water  ice,  or  several 

*  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay.  f  Travels  in  Siberia. 
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heaped  up  and  frozen  together,  are  sometimes  met  with. 
They  rise  much  higher  than  the  circumjacent  ice,  and 
often  contain  a  pond  of  fresh  water.  The  crew  of  the 
vessel  in  which  Elhs  sailed,  filled  their  casks  from  such  a 
reservoir.  Ice  mountains  of  various  dimensions  are 
scattered  in  the  mass,  which  have  been  driven  up  the 
fissures  by  the  wind  and  tide,  to  whose  action  they  are 
more  exposed  than  the  flat  ice.  With  these  appen- 
dages, an  ice-field  displays  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  a 
well-peopled  region  adorned  with  hills  and  dales,  towns 
and  villages,  palaces,  citadels,  and  towers.  The  air 
grows  sensibly  colder  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ice.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  thick  low  fog  which  hovers  round, 
are  pretty  certain  indications  that  it  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. On  the  other  ^hand,  some  navigators  in  Davis's 
Straits  have  remarked,  that  the  fog  dissipates  as  soon  as 
the  ships  approach  the  ice,  and  that  towards  the  north  the 
ice  is  found  in  less  quantity,  consequently  accompanied 
by  a  warmer  atmosphere. 

V.  None  are  better  acquainted  with  this  packed  ice 
and  its  attendant  dangers,  than  the  Spitzbergen  whalers, 
who  are  unable  at  all  times  to  avoid  it,  and  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  venture  into  the  very  middle  of  it. 
Hoping,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader,  1  will  extract  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
ice  in  that  sea  from  Martens'  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen. 

In  April  and  May,  the  ice  breaks  up  and  comes  in 
great  quantities,  partly  from  Nova  Zembla,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  The  latter, 
called  the  westice,  always  arrives  in  large  masses  or  fields, 
covered  thick  with  snow. 

The  ice  north  of  Spitzbergen  remains  entire  after  it 
has  broken  up  from  all  the  neighbouring  coasts,  a  strong 
argument  that  there  is  land  nearer  to  the  pole  to  which 
this  ice  may  adhere.  The  larger  fields  of  ice  are  dis- 
covered before  they  are  seen,  by  a  white  gleam  in  the 
air.  It  is  not  smooth  and  pellucid  like  that  formed 
from  fresh  water,  but  has  the  appearance  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  the  pale  green  colour  of  vitriol.  .When  the  whalers 
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■are  afraid  of  venturing  amongst  the  small  drift  ice,  they 
moor  the  ship  to  a  large  field.  But  this  is  a  perilous 
situation,  for  if  it  sliould  break  by  the  swell  of  the 
waves,  it  flies  into  a  thousand  little  fragments,  which 
cause  a  whirlpool  in  the  sea.  If  the  ship  is  drawn  in  to 
the  centre,  it  is  lost. 

The  smaller  pieces  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
larger  masses,  as  they  float  much  quicker,  and,  heaped 
together  by  the  wind  and  stream,  often  overtop  the 
ship.  Unable  to  extricate  itself  from  these  accumulated 
fragments,  the  vessel  is  thrown  on  its  side,  or  heaved 
aloft,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  dashed  to  pieces. 
Many  of  these  whalers  are  thus  destroyed,  though  they 
are  built  much  stronger  than  ordinary  vessels.  The 
only  resource  of  the  crew  in  these  disasters,  is  to  make 
their  way  over  the  ice,  or  in  a  boat,  till  they  are  picked 
up  by  another  vessel.*  There  is,  however,  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  follow  the  whales  into  this  drift  ice,  for  hither 
they  constantly  retire  when  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
A  piece  of  ice  is  on  such  occasions  hung  a-stern  to  re- 
tard the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  ice  is  kept  off  with 
long  poles  armed  with  iron.  Sometimes  a  dead  whale, 
or  its  tail  or  fins,  is  suspended  from  the  ship's  side,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  colliding  fragments. 

VI.  But  to  return  to  Davis's  Strait :  the  origination 
of  that  prodigious  continent  of  ice  which  occupies  it,  is  a 
question  not  easily  to  be  solved,  unless  we  knew  more  of 
the  Icy  ocean.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  formed  within 
the  straits,  for  the  sea  there  is  kept  in  such  endless  agitar 
tion  by  the  winds  and  tides,  that  it  cannot  freeze,  even  in 

*  There  are  very  few  relations  of  hardships,  dangers,  and  miraculous 
escapes,  to  be  read  with  such  a  shuddering  delight  as  the  Voyage  of 
William  Barentz,  and  Heemskerk,  the  famous  Dutch  sea  hero,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  N.  W.  passage  in  the  years  1596-7-  After  wintering 
on  the  east  side  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  latitude  76°,  they  lost  their  ship 
in  the  ice,  and  sailed  many  hundred  leagues  through  the  ice  in  an 
open  boat,  frequently  attacked  by  the  white  bears,  and  sometimes 
obliged  to  drag  their  boat,  with  its  cargo,  a  long  way  over  the  ice. 
They  at  length  arrived  at  Kola,  in  Lapland,  where  they  were  taken 
up  by  a  Dutch  vessel.  An  extract  of  it  may  be  found  in  Zorgdraker's 
Greenland  Fishery,  p.  167 — 179. 
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the  bays  ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  ice  that  gathers  in 
narrow  channels  between  the  islands,  in  sheltered 
creeks,  or  even  in  Disko  Bay  itself,  soon  disappears, 
and  is  swept  away  to  the  shores  of  America.  The  ice- 
fields come  with  the  current  from  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  there  also,  as  the  natives  assert,  nothing 
is  seen  but  loose  ice.  It  must  therefore  perform  a  still 
farther  voyage  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  which  is  certainly 
extensive  enough  to  yield  more  than  one  such  ice-field. 
But  if  there  were  open  sea  under  the  Pole  it  could  not 
be  produced  even  there,  since  the  billows  raised  by  the 
wind,  even  in  the  most  northern  latitudes,  would  prevent 
the  water  from  freezing.  Besides,  experience  teaches, 
that  the  cold  weather  is  not  so  durable  in  these  northern 
climates  as  might  be  imagined  from  their  situation. 
Where  ice  shall  be  generated,  land  is  necessary,  to  which 
it  may  at  first  attach  itself,  and  so  by  degrees  extend 
into  the  sea,  though  it  seldom  spreads  to  any  distance. 
The  supposition  that  there  is  land  under  the  Pole,  where 
the  sea  congeals  in  some  mighty  bay,  and  whence  the  ice 
is  rent  in  large  sheets  by  the  summer's  thaw,  or  the 
violence  of  tempests,  might  appear  at  first  to  be  the  most 
plausible ;  but  it  clashes  with  certain  accounts  quoted 
by  BufFon,  which,  however,  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
credit.  He  says  that  Captain  Monson,  an  Englishman, 
who  went  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  came  within 
two  degrees  of  the  Pole,  and  found  no  ice.  A  Dutch 
seaman  gave  out  that  he  had  sailed  round  the  Pole,  and 
found  it  as  warm  there  as  in  Amsterdam.  And  Captain. 
Goulden,  an  Englishman,  assured  King  Charles  II.  that 
two  Dutch  ships,  finding  no  whales  at  Spitzbergen, 
parted  company  from  him,  and  after  an  absence  of  four- 
teen days  returned  with  the  story,  which  they  con- 
firmed from  their  log-book,  that  they  had  sailed  as  far 
as  89°  without  finding  ice. 

If  these  accounts  are  thought  of  sufficient  authority 
to  overturn  our  first  hypothesis,  we  may  suppose  that 
part  of  the  floating  mass  is  ejected  from  the  many  large 
rivers  of  Siberia,  forming  the  fresh  water  protuberances. 
The  remaining  an,d  larger  part  may  be  contributed  by 
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the  coasts  of  Siberia,  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and 
particularly  East  Greenland.  After  being  dislodged 
from  its  original  site,  and  tost  to  and  fro  by  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  caught  by  the  regular  east  current, 
which  whirls  it  round  Staatenhuk,  and  possibly  also 
under  the  frozen  ice  of  Frobisher's  Strait,  as  far  as 
latitude  65°  on  the  west  coast ;  there  a  contrary  current 
intercepts  it,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  American 
shores,  till  it  finally  melts  away,  and  disappears  under 
the  warmth  of  a  southern  sun.* 

VII.  The  small  creeks  and  fiordes,  which  lie  screened 
by  the  hills  from  the  wind  and  stream,  are  every  winter 
covered  with  pieces  of  ice  partly  salt  and  partly  fresh; 
these  are  broken  off  in  spring  by  the  stormy  winds,  and 
carried  out  to  sea.  The  northern  arm  of  Ball's  River 
is  overspread  with  these  fragments  for  many  leagues,  as 
I  myself  witnessed.  Having  occasion  to  visit  the  mis- 
sionary who  was  busied  in  the  herring  fishery,  at  Pissih- 
sa7^biky  with  his  Greenland  congregation,  I  sailed  four 
leagues  farther,  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  which  was 
still  locked  up  in  ice.  I  then  landed,  and  walked  up 
the  valley,  to  see  some  ruins  of  the  old  Norwegians, 
(situate  by  the  side  of  a  great  lake  of  fresh  water,)  but 
all  that  was  now  left  of  these  relics  was  a  large  square 
pile  of  stones,  overgrown  with  grass.  Through  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  which  is  about  four  miles  long, 
flows  a  rivulet,  swelling  at  intervals  into  ponds.  The 
adjacent  hills  do  not  rise  with  so  large  an  angle  as  those 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  are  thickly  covered  with  mosses, 
grass,  and  underwood.  The  sun,  which  is  excessively 
scorching  between  the  hills,  soon  drove  me  back  again. 
But  asmy  Greenland  boatmen  were  still  busily  employed 
in  catching  salmon,  I  went  alone  up  a  little  hill,  from 
whence  I  had  a  view  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  bay, 
covered  with  ice.  Curiosity  urged  me  on  across  a 
morass,  a  mile  broad,  covered  with  thick  grass,  over 
which  the  Greenlanders  walk  with  their  kajaks  on  tlieir 
heads,  to  the  north  bay,  in  pursuit  of  seals.     But  as  X 

*  See  Note  III.. 
D 
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could  not  yet  see  the  ice  in  its  full  extent,  I  went  for- 
ward to  a  rising  ground,  and  there  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment, an  ice-field,  about  eight  leagues  long,  and  one 
broad.  I  could  discern  no  open  water  between  the  hills 
seaward,  as  far  as  my  sight  could  penetrate,  only  the 
water-fog  indicated  that  the  fiorde  must  be  open  in 
that  direction  (for  it  was  sun-set ;)  eastward  the  ice- 
field, consisting  of  immense  masses  frozen  together, 
stretched  itself  in  a  vast  flat  two  miles  long ;  it  then 
rose  to  the  height  of  a  very  lofty  tower,  filling  up  the 
interspace  between  the  hills  like  along  range  of  houses, 
with  their  pointed  gables  in  front.  This  I  conjectured 
to  be  the  end  of  the  bay,  for  from  this  point  the  ice 
ascended  in  steps  between  the  mountains  for  the  space 
of  four  leagues,  like  the  falls  of  a  torrent  rushing  down 
a  precipitous  ravine.  A  low  hill,  apparently  covered 
with  but  little  snow,  closed  the  vista,  and  terminated 
this  extensive  plain.  Wide  tracts  of  ice,  however, 
branched  off  north  and  south,  to  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  country. 

VIII.  One  who  cursorily  hears  of  these  frightful 
drifts  of  ice,  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  poor  natives  of 
East  Greenland  are  blocked  up  from  all  foreign  commu- 
nication, and  he  already  shudders  while  anticipating  the 
same  dreadful  fate  for  the  west  coast.  The  state  of  the 
east  coast  shall  be  afterwards  inquired  into.  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  west  side,  this  fatality  needs  not  be  feared, 
as  long  as  the  course  of  nature  shall  remain  unaltered. 
We  have  only  to  revert  to  the  origin  of  this  floating 
ice.  It  comes  with  the  stream,  and  by  the  stream  and 
the  wind  it  is  always  carried  away.  When  the  wind  is 
westerly  and  stormy  it  choaks  up  all  the  bays,  but  no 
sooner  does  the  wind  veer  to  the  north  or  east,  than  it 
issues  forth  with  the  ebb  tide,  and  follows  the  current 
to  its  highest  reach  in  the  north,  and  then  downwards 
to  more  southern  latitudes.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
fluxes  of  the  ocean,  the  winds,  and  the  currents,  shall 
exist,  this  coast  will  be  alternately  bound  up,  and 
loosened  from  its  icy  fetters.  It  is  true,  when  the  west 
wind  drives  in  the  ice  in  large  quantities,  the  Green- 
landers  cannot  go  out,  nor  can  the  ships  sail  in,  so  that 
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the  natives  must  consequently  endure  many  privations; 
but  by  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  this  distress 
is  of  short  duration,  and  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  fort- 
night. 

IX.  With  these  disadvantages,  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  combined  a  signal  benefit.  Having  denied  the 
growth  of  trees  to  this  cold  and  rocky  land,  he  has  made 
provision  that  the  streams  of  the  ocean  shall  bring,  along 
with  the  ice,  large  quantities  of  wood,  and  deposit  them 
between  the  islands.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  Europeans 
should  have  no  fire- wood,  and  the  poor  Greenlanders, 
though  they  find  a  substitute  for  fire-wood  in  blubber, 
would  have  nothing  with  which  they  might  roof  their 
houses,  rear  their  tents,  build  their  boats,  and  shaft 
their  arrows,  their  only  means  of  procuring  food  and 
clothing,  light  and  heat.  Amongst  this  wood  are  found 
great  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  during  the 
driving  and  dashing  of  many  years  among  the  ice,  have 
been  stripped  of  their  bark  and  branches,  and  eaten 
through  by  the  worm.  A  small  part  of  these  debris  con- 
sists of  willows,  alders,  and  birch-trees,  from  bays  in  the 
south  ;  also  aspen-trees,  which  are  the  production  of  still 
more  remote  climes.  The  principal  components  of  the 
mass  are,  however,  pine  and  fir.  There  is  also  great 
abundance  of  a  fine-grained  wood,  with  few  branches, 
which  I  conclude  to  be  larch,  a  tree  that  loves  high 
stony  mountains ;  and  a  thick  reddish  sort,  of  more 
agreeable  scent  than  the  common  fir,  with  visible  cross- 
veins,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  beau- 
tiful silver-pine,  or  Zirbel,*  which  grows  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Grisons,  having  the  fragrance  of  cedar, 
and  used  by  the  Swiss  for  wainscotting. 

It  is  plain  that  this  wood  must  come  from  a 
fertile,  but  cold  and  alpine  country.  It  is,  however, 
difiicult  to  decide  what  country  this  may  be.  It  cannot 
be  contributed  by  the  adjacent  continent  of  America, 
because  it  is  generally  brought  along  with  the  ice  by 

*  Pinus  Cembra.  This  is  a  different  species  from  the  Z£rb«l-baum 
ai  X^nnseus,  which  is  the  Finus  Pinea. 
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the  current  from  the  east  side.  Supposing  it  to  coiHej 
from  Canada,  and  drive  with  the  stream  north-east,  till 
it  falls  into  the  regular  current  from  Spitzbergen,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  oak,  a  species  common  to  that 
countiy,  amongst  the  drifts.  But  oak  is  never  met  with, 
except  in  fragments  of  ship  timber.  Ellis,  who  also 
met  with  this  drift-wood  in  Hudson's  Bay,  mentions, 
that  some  assign  Norway  as  its  native  place.  But  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  strong  north-west  winds  would  pre- 
vent its  pas^sage  thence,  as  the  violent  currents  v^^hich 
run  southward  from  Greenland,  obstruct  the  way  from 
the  ikmerican  shores.  He  supposes  it,  therefore,  to  be 
swept  by  the  stream  from  the  south-coast  of  Greenland, 
founding  his  opinion  upon  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Egede's  account.  The  latter,  indeed,  speaks  of  birches 
and  alders,  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  ;  but  pines, 
which  are  found  in  the  drift-wood,  as  big  as  the  mast  of 
a  ship,  do  not  grow  in  this  country. 

This  singular  subject  merits  some  investigation.  The 
fact  that  it  is  brought  along  with  the  ice  and  the  current, 
is  incontrovertible.  It  is  found  more  plentifully  on  the 
coasts  of  Iceland,  and  on  the  south-east  side  of  Jan 
May  en's  Island,  in  7*5°,  there  are  two  bays,  where  so 
much  wood  drives  in. with  the  ice,  that  a  ship  may  be 
loaded  from  it.  This  is  a  plain  proof  that  it  must  come 
from  a  still  greater  distance  towards  the  Pole  or  the  east. 
If  there  were  any  land  under  the  Pole,  wood  could  as 
little  grow  there  as  in  Greenland.  It  must  then  be 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  by  the 
swollen  torrents  of  that  wild  region,  which  precipitate 
whole  tracts  of  land,  and  rocks,  with  their  forests,  into 
the  mighty  rivers,  and  carry  them  out  to  sea.  Here  it 
is  borne  along  with  the  ice,  by  the  eastward  current, 
towards  the  Pole.  Then  following  the  stream  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  it  doubles  Cape  Farewell, 
ascending  up  Davis's  Strait  as  high  as  Disko  Bay. 
Beyond  this  point,  where  the  impulse  of  the  current  is 
lost  in  a  stronger  tide  to  the  south-west,  no  drift-wood 
is  ever  found.  The  few  relics  which  are  not  intercepted 
by  the  gulfs  and  inlets  of  West  Greenland,  float  down 
to  America. 
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•  The  Russian  vessel,  which  set  out  in  1735,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  from  the  river  Lena  to  Kamtchatka,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  fell  in,  at  its 
winter  station,  with  a  quantity  of  large  drift-wood,  with 
which  the  crew  built  themselves  a  house.  Gmelin  re- 
marks on  this  circumstance,  that  '*  no  forests  are  seen 
within  two  hundred  wersts  of  the  Icy  ocean,  yet  the 
shore  is  covered  with  abundance  of  wood,  which  is 
drifted  here  from  other  countries,  so  that  in  many  places 
it  is  heaped  up  in  layers,  mountain  high.  It  consists  en- 
tirely of  larch  and  fir-trees."*  According  to  his  account, 
huge  pilesof  drifted  larch,  cedar,  and  fir,  are  found  on  the 
sea-shore,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Obe  and  Jenisei. 
The  freshest  pieces  lie  close  to  the  shore  ;  dry  and  rotted 
trunks  are  found  farther  up  in  the  country.  Now  though 
no  oak  or  beech  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Obe,  on  the 
Oural  chain,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  part  of  Siberia,  yet 
the  pine  and  the  Siberian  cedar,  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  above-mentioned  Zirbel,  are  produced 
in  vast  abundance.  Thus  a  considerable  part,  at  least, 
of  this  floating  timber  may  be  conveyed  down  these 
large  streams  into  the  ocean.  And,  if,  according  to  the 
same  author,  no  drift-wood  is  found  between  the  Jenisei 
and  Lena,  though  to  the  east  of  the  latter  river  it  lines 
the  coast  for  many  leagues,  and  the  shallow  and  incon- 
siderable rivers  of  that  country  are  utterly  incapable  of 
supplying  it ;  we  must  trace  this  part  of  the  mass  to  a 
still  more  remote  origin.  In  Kamtchatka,  the  debris 
of  fir-trees  are  found,  though  not  a  tree  grows  in  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  say,  that  they  are  brought 
by  the  east-wind  over  the  sea,  probably  therefore 
from  the  opposite  continent  of  America.t  So  that  we 
may  conclude,  as  the  motion  of  the  great  body  of  M^ater 
on  the  globe,  with  its  main  currents,  is  from  east  to  west, 
that  these  debris  are  brought  from  the  west-coast  of 
America,  through  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Lena,  whence 

*  Travels  in  Siberia,  Part  II.  p.  415. 

f  MuUer's  Collection  of  Russian  Voyages,  Vol.  III.  The  Kamt- 
chadales  fish  up  great  balks  between  the  islands,  which  they  use  to 
prop  up  their  clay  houses. 
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a  part  travels  on  towards  the  Pole  till  it  arrives  at  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen. 

X,.  Having  been  so  long  detained  by  the  natural  won- 
ders of  this  singular  country,  we  shall  the  more  briefly 
dispatch  those  features  of  its  geography  which  are  less 
peculiarly  its  own. 

The  Flood-tide,  to  which  the  current  owes  its  force, 
and  which  drives  in  the  wood  and  ice  between  the 
islands,  retires  every  six  hours  with  the  ebb,  according 
to  the  moon's  motion,  as  regularly  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  flows  from  south  to  nortli,  and  its 
average  rise  at  high  water  mark  is,  at  the  South  Cape 
three  fathoms,  in  BalPs  Eiver  two*,  and  in  Disko  one 
fathom,  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  north,  till  it 
does  not  much  exceed  a  foot.  During  the  spring  tides 
however,  it  rises  in  Ball's  River  more  than  three  fathoms. 
With  the  flow  of  the  tide  the  wind,  if  there  is  any, 
gains  strength,  and  three  days  before  and  after  the 
spring  tides,  especially  at  the  equinoxes,  stormy  weather 
is  expected,  which  does  not  however  always  happen. 
The  compass  varies  about  two  points  and  a  half  towards 
the  west.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Strait,  it 
is  said  to  vary  five  points  or  fifty-six  degrees,  which  is 
the  greatest  declination  that  has  ever  been  observed.! 
It  IS  remarkable  that  the  water  in  wells  and  springs  on 
the  land,  rises  and  sinks  with  the  tide :  particularly  in 
winter,  when  all  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  new  and 
copious  fountains  will  gush  forth  during  a  spring  tide, 
in  places  which  had  else  no  water,  and  which  are  ele- 
vated far  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  land  in  general  is  not  so  well  watered  as  the 
mountainous  regions  of  warmer  countries.  The  most 
pure  and  wholesome  springs  have  no  other  supply  than 
the  melted  snow  which  filtrates  through  the  earth. 
Here  and  there  in  the  valleys  are  small  lakes  fed  by 
the  ice  and  snow,  which  dissolve  and  run  down  the 

*  A  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Brasen,  a  friend  of  Crantz's,  estimates 
the  rise  of  the  tide  in  Ball's  River  at  three  fathoms. 

t  Capt.  Muirhead,  of  the  Larkins  of  Leith,  states  the  variation  Ir 
latitude  75°,  to  be  no  less  than  8  points,  90°.    Quart,  Rev. 
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gutters  of  the  mountains.  The  salmon  brooks,  elves^  or 
mountain  streams,  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  so 
rapid  as  the  torrents  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  No  large  rivers 
can  be  formed  in  this  country.  The  valleys  are  small, 
for  the  mountains  rise^up  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and 
are  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  which  melts  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  consequently  affords  but  a  scanty 
supply  to  the  fountains. 

Many  springs  in  summer  are  dried  up,  and  in  winter 
they  are  mostly  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Men  and  beasts 
would  then  die  of  thirst  had  not  a  wise  Providence 
ordained,  that  intervals  of  thaw  and  rain  should  occur 
in  the  severest  winter,  when  the  snow  water  filtrates 
into  ponds  under  the  ice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Air  and  Seasons,  —  /.  Cold  in  Winter;  and  Frost-smoke.  — 
//.  Of  the  Summer.  Heat  alternating  isoith  cold  arid  mist.  — 
///.  Healthy  climate  ,•  7'ains,  lainds,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes. 
—  IV.  Length  of  day  and  night.  Aurora  Borealis  and  other  aerial 
Phenomena:,  —  V.  Observations  of  the  "uoeatJier  jfrom  Aug.  1761  to 
Aug.  1762. 


I.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  a  country  covered 
in  most  places  with  everlasting  ice  and  snow,  the  cold 
must  be  extreme.  It  is  however  bearable  as  long  as  the 
sun  shines  one  or  two  hours  daily.  But  when  he  never 
rises  at  all  for  a  length  of  time,  the  cups  during  tea  have 
often  been  known  to  freeze  to  the  table,  and  even  ardent 
spirits  have  been  frozen  in  a  room  containing  fire. 

Mr.  Paul  Egede,  in  his  journal  under  Jan.  7th,  1738, 
mentions  the  following  surprising  effects  of  the  cold  near 
Disko.  "  The  ice  and  hoar  frost,"  he  says,  "  extended 
down  the  chimney  as  far  as  the  stove's  mouth,  without 
being  thawed  by  the  fire  during  the  day.  The  top  of  the 
chimney  was  capped  with  ice,  through  which  the  smoke 
issued  out  of  several  small  holes.  The  door  and  walls 
of  the  room  were,  as  it  were,  enamelled  with  frost,  and 
what  is  still  more  incredible,  two  under-beds  were  frozen 
to  the  bed-steads.  Linen  was  frozen  in  the  drawers, 
and  an  upper-bed  of  eyder-down,  with  pillows  of  the 
same,  were  quite  stiff,  and  covered  an  inch  thick  with 
hoar-frost,  from  the  congelation  of  the  breath.  Beef 
could  not  be  got  out  of  the  barrels,  without  hewing 
them  in  pieces.  When  thawed  in  snow-water,  and 
placed  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle,  its  outside  was  boiled 
sufficiently,  before  the  inside  could  be  pierced  with  a 
knife."  In  Hudson's  Bay,  lat.  57°,  where  EUis  win- 
tered in  1746,  the  sea  was  covered  with  ice  on  the  8th 
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6f  October.  Ink  froze  by  the  fire-side,  and  beer  in  bottles 
wrapped  with  tow.  All  sorts  of  ardent  spirits  were 
congealed,  and  burst  the  bottles.  Even  strong  spirits  of 
wine  coagulated  like  frozen  oil.  The  damp  stood  like 
snow  upon  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  the  bed- 
clothes adhered  to  the  wall.  It  was  however  remarked, 
that  this  intense  cold  seldom  lasted  for  more  than  four 
or  five  days  together,  without  being  interrupted  by  a 
thaw. 

The  strongest  frost  sets  in,  as  in  our  climate,  about 
new-year,  and  in  February  and  March  is  so  intense,  that 
stones  are  split,  and  the  sea  smokes  like  an  oven,  particu- 
larly in  the  bays.  This  is  called  the  Jrost-smoke.  Those 
who  sail  out  into  it  perceive  a  dampness  in  the  air,  but 
not  that  burning  cold  which  is  felt  in  a  dry  atmosphere; 
although  their  hair  and  clothes  are  stiffened  with  rime 
and  ice.  This  frost-smoke  is  exceedingly  apt  to  raise 
blisters  on  the  skin,  and  when  the  air  is  sufficiently  cold, 
congeals  into  minute  pellicles  of  ice  which  are  driven 
before  the  wind,  and  cause  such  a  piercing  cold  on 
shore,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stir  out  of  doors, 
without  having  one's  face  and  hands  frozen.  When 
water  is  placed  over  the  fire  to  boil,  it  freezes  before  the 
heat  can  get  the  upper-hand.  At  such  times,  the  sea 
between  the  islands,  and  in  the  narrow  creeks  and  fiordes 
is  ice-locked,  and  the  Greenlanders  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  starvation,  not  being  able  to  go  in  quest  of 
their  sustenance  for  the  cold  and  ice. 

II.  The  summer  may  be  said  to  begin  with  May  and 
end  with  September,  as  during  these  and  the  interme- 
<liate  months  the  Greenlanders  encamp  in  tents.  But 
the  earth  is  not  properly  thawed  before  June,  and  even 
then  to  no  great  depth.  Snow  also  continues  to  fall  in 
this  month,  and  recommences  in  August,  although  it 
■does  not  lie  long  till  October.  Many  have  remarked, 
that  less  quantities  fall  here  than  in  Norway ;  and  it  is 
a.  fact,  that  during  the  winter  I  spent  in  Greenland, 
which  indeed  was  unusually  mild,  the  snow  seldom  ex- 
ceeded a  few  inches  in  depth,  except  when  it  was  drifted 
into  heaps,  and  never  remained  long  on  the  ground.    It 
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must  therefore  either  be  melted  by  the  sun,  or  blown 
into  the  sea  by  the  wind ;  in  the  latter  case  the  air  is 
filled  with  innumerable  snowy  atoms,  so  penetrating,  that 
it  is  hazardous  to  venture  out  of  doors.  We  ought, 
however,  to  notice  that  the  ground  is  frequently  cover- 
ed from  September  to  June,  in  many  places  with  drifts 
twelve  fathoms  in  depth,  but  rendered  so  compact  by 
the  frost,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  walking  out  on  them 
in  snow-shoes. 

In  the  long  summer  days,  particularly  in  bays  and 
valleys,  where  the  sun-beams  concentrate,  and  the  fogs 
and  winds  of  the  ocean  are  excluded,  it  is  often  fre- 
quently needful  to  pull  off  part  of  the  dress  ;  and  the 
water  left  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  by  the  tide  is  reduced 
to  a  beautiful  white  salt.  Even  in  the  open  sea,  when 
the  weather  is  calm  and  clear,  the  sun  has  power  to 
melt  the  pitch  on  the  sides  of  vessels.  But  there  is  never 
an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  warmth ;  the  even- 
ing breeze  is  so  chilled  from  passing  over  immense 
fields  of  ice,  that  the  tent  is  a  welcome  retreat,  and  a 
double  covering  offers  barely  sufficient  for  a  protection 
against  cold.  Besides,  fogs  prevail  almost  every  day 
from  April  till  August  on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  fre- 
quently so  dense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  more  than  a 
few  yards  forward.  They  are  often  very  low,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  water  j  and  then  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  always  remarkably 
clear.  The  fine  weather  is  most  durable  in  autumn,  but 
even  then  it  never  lasts  long ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
alternation  of  heat  in  the  day,  and  frost  in  the  night. 

When  the  mist  is  converted  into  hoar  frost  by  the 
cold,  subtile  ice-globules  may  be  seen,  like  as  many 
shining  atoms,  floating  in  the  sun-beams,  especially 
where  they  stream  through  the  shade ;  and  frequently 
overspread  the  water  with  a  covering  like  a  spider's 
web,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  ice. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked,  that  the  weather 
in  Greenland  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in 
Europe,  so  that  when  the  winter  is  unusually  severe 
in  the  temperate    zones,    it  is  there  proportionably 
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mild,  and  the  converse.  This  observation  will  doubt- 
less not  always  hold  good :  Yet  it  is  noticed  in  Mr. 
Egede's  journal,  as  something  remarkable,  that  in  the 
well-known  cold  winter  of  1739  the  air  was  so  mild 
about  Disko-bay,  that  the  wild-geese  flocked  thither 
in  January ;  and  the  bay  which  is  generally  frozen  from 
October  till  May,  was  quite  clear  of  ice  in  March. 
Also  the  sun,  which  in  the  latitude  of  Disko  makes 
his  welcome  re-appearance  soon  after  new  year,  was  not 
visible  in  the  heavens,  though  they  were  often  cloud- 
less, till  February.  The  cause  assigned  for  both  these 
phenomena  by  Mr.  Egede,  was  the  warm  yet  imper- 
ceptible exhalations  driven  northward  by  the  rigorous 
weather  in  milder  climates. 

In  the  Vice-chancellor  Pontoppidan's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Norway,  we  find  it  remarked,  that  in  the  severe 
winters  of  I709  and  I7IO,  swans  were  seen  there  for 
the  first  time.  "  In  these  years,"  he  writes,  "the  cold 
was  so  intense  in  France,  that  centinels  were  frozen 
to  death  at  their  posts,  and  the  birds  fell  down  dead 
while  flying  in  the  air. — Y"et,  though  the  Baltic  was 
covered  with  such  a  firm  coat  of  ice,  that  it  became  a 
complete  thoroughfare  between  Copenhagen  and 
Dantzic,  the  sea  along  the  shores  of  Norway,  and  in 
the  harbour  of  Bergen,  was  entirely  free  from  it. 
Various  species  of  water-fowls  then  visited  us,  which 
we  had  never  seen  before.  The  impulse  of  Divine 
Providence,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
had  directed  them  to  seek  that  water  on  our  coasts, 
which  was  denied  them  by  the  south.'* 

By  accounts  from  Greenland,  we  learn  that  the  win- 
ter of  1763,  which  was  uncommonly  severe  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  was  so  mild  there,  that  the 
air  often  felt  colder  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

III.  The  air  of  Greenland  is  pure,  light,  and  not 
unfavourable  to  the  health  of  those  who  are  careful 
to  put  on  warm  clothing,  live  temperately,  and  take 
regular  exercise.  The  most  common  disorders  in  the 
country,  are  scurvy,  fistula,  and  oppression  on  the 
breast  and  eye-Uds,  caused  partly  by  the  oily  diet  of 
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the  Greenlanders,  partly  by  the  cold  and  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow.  Other  diseases,  so  rife  in  Europe, 
are  seldom  heard  of. 

"We  may  mention  in  favour  of  the  climate,  that  the 
first  German  missionaries,  who  spent  a  period  of  thirty 
years  in  Greenland,  exposed  to  numberless  deprivations 
and  all  kinds  of  hardships,  remained  sound  and  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  accidents  ;  while  the  mortality 
among  their  fellow-labourers  in  warmer  regions  was  so 
great.  The  cold  is  indeed  severe  and  lasting,  but  for 
this  there  is  a  remedy.  When  the  missionaries  pay  a 
visit  to  Germany,  they  suffer  more  from  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer,  and  the  misty,  damp,  and  changeable 
weather  in  winter,  than  from  the  clear  and  constant 
frosts  of  Greenland. 

Lasting  rains  are  very  unfrequent,  especially  in 
Disko,  where  the  weather  generally  continues  dry 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  Hail  is  still  more  rare. 
Though  the  winds  are  variable,  as  in  other  climates, 
yet  they  most  frequently  blow  from  the  land,  and  are 
neither  so  stormy  nor  so  cold  as  has  been  generally 
imagined,  but  frequently  accompany  the  warmest 
and  most  pleasant  weather.  Yet  when  storms  do 
arise,  which  usually  happens  in  autumn,  they  rage 
with  such  fury  that  the  houses  crack  and  tremble, 
tents  and  light  boats  are  blown  into  the  air,  and  the 
sea  water  is  showered  over  the  land  like  drizzling  rain. 
If  the  Greenlanders'  account  be  true,  stones  of  two 
pounds  weight  are  torn  loose  and  driven  about  in  the 
air  ;  and  those  who  go  out  to  bring  the  boats  under  co- 
ver, are  forced  to  creep  on  their  bellies,  in  order  not  to 
be  thrown  down  by  the  tempest.  Whirlwinds  some- 
times arise  in  summer,  which  raise  the  water  of  the  sea 
to  a  great  height,  and  often  whirl  boats  round  in  an  eddy 
till  they  are  sunk  and  lost. 

The  most  numerous  and  violent  of  these  tremendous 
hurricanes  blow  from  the  south,  and  are  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  clear  weather,  after  tearing  off  the  ice  from 
the  shores  of  bays,  and  driving  it  out  in  vast  heaps  to 
the  ocean.    It  is  generally  considered  a  prognostic  of 
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an  approaching  storm,  if  the  moon  be  surrounded  with 
an  halo,  or  the  evening  sky  painted  with  various  colours. 

Thunder-clouds  sometimes  gather  and  emit  flashes  of 
lightning  without  any  explosion. — If  any  thing  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  it  cannot  be  readily  ascer- 
tained whether  it  be  not  the  crash  of  rocks  in  masses 
faUing  from  the  mountains.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  only  one  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  has  been 
felt.  The  Greenlanders  know  nothing  of  volcanoes, 
though  they  are  found  in  Iceland.  Indeed  no  traces 
whatever  of  sulphur  have  been  seen  in  the  country. 

IV.  Above  the  (56th  deg.  of  N,  lat.  the  sun  never 
sets  for  sometime  before  and  after  midsummer,  and  at 
Godhaab,  in  lat.  <"»4°  it  goes  down  about  twenty  minutes 
past  ten,  and  rises  again  at  fifty  minutes  past  one, 
being  only  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  under  the  ho- 
rizon. *  In  June  and  July  it  is  so  light  during  the 
night,  that  one  may  transact  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
even  read  or  write  the  most  diminutive  hand  without  a 
candle.  In  the  same  montlis  the  mountain  tops  are 
continually  gilded  by  the  sunbeams.  This  is  a  great 
blessing  both  for  the  Greenlanders,  who  in  the  summer- 
time can  hunt  and  fish  throughout  the  whole  night, 
and  also  for  sailors,  who  would  otherwise  run  greater 
risks  from  the  ice.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  he  ceases  to  dazzle  a  few  hours  after- 
noon, and  is  entirely  shorn  of  his  beams,  appearing 
in  clear  weather,  only  like  a  full  moon,  which  the  eye 
•may  inspect  with  impunity. 

The  winter  nights,  on  the  contrary,  are  propor- 
tionally long,  and  in  Disko-Bay,  the  sun  never  rises 
from  the  30th  of  November  till  the  I2th  of  January, 
The  inhabitants  then  enjoy  only  a  clear  twilight,  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
cold,  dense  atmosphere,  and  the  icy  summits  of  the 
mountains.     In  Greenland,  consequently,  it   is  never 

*  In  the  shortest  days  the  moon  never  sets ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  summer,  and  the  stars  are  never  visible  at  all  from  May 
till  August. 
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SO  pitch  dark  as  in  more  southern  regions.  The  light 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  shining  through  the  clear,  cold 
air,  is  so  brightly  reflected  by  the  snow  and  ice,  that 
common-sized  writing  may  be  read  at  all  times  of  the 
night ;  and  when  there  is  no  moon,  her  loss  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  illuminate  the  heavens  with  a 
beautifully  variegated  light.*  We  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon, 
but  only  remark,  that  not  even  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Greenland  have  ever  seen  it  rise  either  in  the  N.  or 
N.  West.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  harbingered  by  a  faint 
blue  light  in  these  quarters,  but  this  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  genuine 
Northern  lights  always  spring  up  either  in  the  East  or 
S.  East,  and  then  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
sky,  often  flashing  from  all  corners  of  the  firmament  at 
once.  I  never  heard  of  any  remarkable  consequences  of 
these  lights,  except  that  when  steady  and  motionless, 
they  prognosticate  mild  weather  j  but  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  look  red,  are  all  in  motion,  and  shoot  in 
all  directions  with  surprising  velocity,  a  stormy  season  is 
at  hand,  t 

Of  late  years,  balls  of  fire  have  been  seen  in  winter 
falling  through  the  air.  Without  mentioning  rainbows, 
shooting  stars,  and  other  common  phenomena,  it  has 
been  observed  that  Parhelia  or  moclo^uns,  and  lumi- 
nous circles  round  the  moon,  are  much  more  frequent 
in  Greenland  than  in  Europe.  They  are  caused  by  the 
frost-smoke,  and  are  seen  even  when  the  atmosphere  is 
apparently  clear.  On  my  voyage  back  from  Greenland, 
I  saw  a  rainbow  which  did  not  consist  of  the  usual  co- 
lours, but  was  quite  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  stripe 
of  pale  grey  in  the  middle.  It  appeared  during  squally 
weather  with  hail.  Martens  saw  the  same  kind  of  rain- 
bow in  Spitzbergen.  But  I  was  most  agreeably  sujpi-j 
prised  and  entertained,  when  on  a  clear,  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  the  Kookornen,  a  group  ofislands  about  three 

*  See  Note  IV. 
t  The  observations  made  in  temperate  climates  are  just  the  reverse. 
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leagues  from  Godhaab,  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect 
from  what  they  generally  wore.  They  appeared  at  first 
much  magnified,  as  if  seen  through  a  telescope,  so  that 
the  rocks  and  chasms  filled  with  ice,  might  be  plainly 
distinguished.  After  some  time  all  the  islets  seemed 
connected  together  in  the  shape  of  a  wood,  or  tall 
hawthorn  fence  ;  then  the  scene  shifting  once  more,  a 
new  and  pleasing  display  of  ships  in  full  sail  with  flying 
colours,  mountain  castles  with  ruined  turrets,  storks* 
nests,  and  numberless  other  objects  rose  to  view,  which 
after  deluding  the  eye  for  a  short  time  with  their  fanci- 
ful imagery,  all  either  rose  aloft,  or  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance, till  they  vanished  out  of  sight.  The  atmosphere 
was  all  the  time  calm  and  clear,  with4he  exception  of  a 
thin  haze,  such  as  accompanies  very  hot  weather.  This 
haze,  (placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eye,)  may 
possibly  have  acted  as  a  convex  lens,  to  magnify  the 
objects  situated  beyond  it.  A  gentle  west-wind  with  a 
visible  fog,  generally  puts  an  end  to  these  lusus  naturae, 
about  two  hours  after  their  commencement.  * 
fe.  V.  The  following  observations  of  the  weather  from 
August  1761  to  August  1762,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious.  They  will  recollect  that  the  weather 
was  throughout  very  mild  and  changeable. 

In  August,  warm  sunshine,  with  mist  and  rain  from 
the  South.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  hoar-frost, 
and  ice  on  fresh  water  ;  snow  and  cold  rain. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  N.  E.  wind,  and 
warm  sunshine,  with  ice  an  inch  thick  in  the  shade. 
Afterwards  south-wind,  with  an  uncommon  continuance 
of  warm  weather.  The  wind  then  changed  to  the 
S.  W.  with  much  rain.  Lastly,  a  tempest  from  the 
S.  and  N. 

*  I  have  observed  something  of  the  same  kind  near  Bern  and  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  the  Glaciers,  which  lie  towards  the  South.  When  they 
appear  nearer,  plainer,  and  larger  than  usual,  the  peasant  reckons 
upon  a  speedy  change  of  weather,  which  generally  takes  place  on  the 
following  day.  And  the  Tartars  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Jenisei  in 
Siberia,  consider  it  ominous  of  a  storm,  when  the  islands  exceed  their 
j  common  apparent  sizes.    Gmelin's  Voyage,  Vol,  iii.  p.  129. 
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Ill  October  N.E.  wind  with  snow,  which  lay  afew  days. 
Then  a  storm  from  the  N.  E.  and  frost.  Finally,  snow 
three  inches  thick,  which  remained  on  the  ground,  with 
stormy  S.  winds. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  there  was  unusually 
keen  frost  from  the  N.  E.,  so  that  ardent  spirits  and 
water  near  the  fire  were  frozen.  Vast  quantities  of  ice 
were  frozen  fast  in  the  bays.  Yet  the  sun  during  the 
day  melted  all  the  snow  which  fell  in  the  last  month. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  S.  W.  storm  and  snow-dust. 
Then  thaw- weather,  rain,  snow,  and  finally  a  S.  storm. 

In  December,  it  snowed  very  much.  Then  followed 
as  severe  cold  as  can  be  recollected  in  Greenland  ;  but 
it  soon  changed  into  fine,  mild  weather,  with  the  wind 
at  S.  W. 

January  began  with  a  hard  frost,  accompanied  by  high 
winds  from  the  N.  and  N.  E.  which  tore  off  many  large 
pieces  of  ice  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  drove 
them  out  to  sea.  There  were  afterwards  alternately 
snow  and  clear  frost. 

The  beginning  of  February  was  like  that  of  January. 
Then  rain  and  smooth  ice,  with  mild  weather  and  little 
snow.  This  was  succeeded  by  rain  from  the  E.  and  S.  The 
last  days  of  the  month  were  alternately  fi-osty  and  rainy. 

In  March,  the  weather  was  throughout  warmer  and 
milder  than  is  usual  in  Germany  during  th^s  month,  with 
South,  E.  and  N.  *E.  winds.  A  cold  April  was  ex- 
pected, and  owing  to  the  prevailing  S.  and  E.  winds 
much  driving  ice. 

The  beginning  of  April  was  very  cold  with  a  N.  E. 
wind.  Afterwards  the  weather  became  more  mild  with 
the  wind  in  the  S. ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  frost  was  again  very  severe  and  lasting,  till  it  broke 
up  with  a  warm  E.  wind. 

In  May,  thaw-weather  with  intervals  of  frost,  and 
much  snow.  Afterwards  hot  days  and  cold  nights ;  and 
finally  rain.  The  beginning  of  June  was  warm,  and 
the  earth  was  thawed  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
gardens  were  sown.  But  afterwards  came  snow  with  a 
tempestuous  S.  W.  wind  j  succeeded  by  agreeable  sum- 
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mer-weather,  with  the  wind  in  the  N.  E. ;  and  lastly, 
much  mist  and  rain  from  the  S.  W. 

The  first  days  of  July  were  rainy ;  then  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  fine  warm  weather,  and  often  great  heat  with 
S.  and  E.  winds.     Air  generally  calm. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
calms  are  often  very  lasting.  This  is  the  more  perceptible 
as  we  advance  farther  north.  The  winds  in  Greenland 
are  as  variable  as  elsewhere ;  a  smart  breeze  fre- 
quently blows  between  the  islands,  when  out  at  sea 
there  is  no  wind  at  all;  and  the  contrary.  In  summer 
^ne  weather  is  generally  accompanied  with  land-winds. 

Frequently  in  the  severest  winters,  mild  S.  winds 
blow  for  a  short  time,  bringing  abundance  of  rain.  This 
is  particularly  the  casein  Disko,  and  still  farther  north. 
The  same  has  been  remarked  in  Finland  and  Lapland, 
and  the  transient  heat  is  a  great  relief  both  to  men  and 
animals  in  these  frigid  climes,  as  it  produces  a  suffici- 
ency of  snow-water  for  their  drink.  However  the 
melted  snow  freezes  the  more  easily  in  the  cold  nights. 
In  Disko,  a  calm  frequently  lasts  for  three  months,  but 
is  generally  followed  by  a  violent  tempest  from  the  S. 
which  tears  up  the  ice  on  the  water  and  the  summits  of 
mountains.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  under  the  pole 
there  is  scarcely  any  wind  at  all.* 


*  JSee  Note  V. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Rocks  and  Minerals.  —  I.  Larger  and  smaller  Hills. — II.  Various 
Kinds  of  Minerals  —  Asbestus — Weichstein. — III.  Coals,  Mar- 
casifes,  Ores,  and  petrified  Substances. — IV.  Different  Soils — 
Twf. 


I.  The  mountains  of  this  country  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  strict  and  scientific  analysis,   as  no 
mines  have  yet  penetrated  their  recesses,  nor  any  re- 
searches explored   their   natural  cavities.      We   must 
therefore   draw   our   conclusions   from   their   external 
figure,  and  the  dismembered  fragments  of  rock  which  are 
precipitated  from  their  summits.    The  hills  are  of  very 
different  elevations  ;  their  highest  pinnacles  do  not,  in 
my  judgment,   equal   the   mountains   of  Switzerland. 
Indeed  it  is  an  old  observation,  that  the  mountains  near  j 
the   equator  are  higher  than  those  towards  the  Pole.    • 
But  they  are  much  steeper  and  more  pointed  than  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  on  that  account  covered  with  less  snow, 
especially  on  the  south  side.     They  all  appear   to  be 
composed  of  a  hard  rock  of  light  grey  colour,  without 
stratification.     They  have  however  many  spacious  ca- 
verns or  clefts  filled   with   ice.     The   secondary  hills 
which  lie  in  long  andbroad  ridges,  are  constantly  covered  - 
with  snow.     Huge  fragments  of  stone  fall  down  from 
them  at  intervals,  as  well  as  from  the  steeper  rocks,  shi- : 
vering  in  their  descent  into  many  smaller  pieces,  so  that  i 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  presents  the  appearance  of  a ! 
city  in  ruins.     The  structure  and  contents  of  the  hills 
might  be  ascertained  from  these  shattered  masses,  werei 
access  to  them  more  practicable  j  but  the  excessive  fa-; 
tigue  of  toiling  through  them,  immediately  brings  on  a 
violent  perspiration,  even  in  the  most  intense  cold  5  be- 
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sides  that  no  one  is  safe  a  moment  from  a  new  fall  of 
stones.  The  smaller  hills  or  rocks  have  suffered  still 
more  from  tliis  decomposing  process ;  many  of  them 
^ave  mouldered  away  under  the  hand  of  time,  and  are 
completely  pulverized  by  the  action  of  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. These  latter  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dark  grey  and  brown  colour,  and  their  fractures  exhibit 
indications  of  different  metals.  The  cliffs  on  the  sea 
shore  and  the  islands,  are  commonly  composed  of  harder 
substances  than  the  preceding,  and,  by  the  constant 
washing  and  beating  of  the  waves,  are  either  rendered 
as  smooth  and  solid  as  marble,  or  hollowed  out  into  long 
deep  cavities. 

Most  of  the  rocks  are  full  of  fissures,  more  so  than  I 
have  noticed  in  other  alpine  districts.  These  are  how- 
ever seldom  wider  than  half  a  yard,  and  generally  run 
in  a  perpendicular  direction.  They  are  filled  with  spat, 
quartz,  garnets,  selenite,  and  other  minerals.  Few  only 
of  the  rocks  lie  in  strata,  and  those  are  not  horizontal 
but  sloping. 

II,  The  rocks  are  in  general  composed  of  the  same 
hard  granite  which  constitutes  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  compacted  of  feldspar, 
mica  and  granular  quartz,  and  contains  beds  of  siliceous 
sandstone,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  freestone  used 
for  building  in  other  countries.  Fine  whetstones  are 
found  in  it,  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour ;  they  are  some- 
times called  oil-stones.  In  a  coarse  black  species  of 
this  stone,  which  emits  twinkling  rays,  and  is  of  a  slaty 
structure,  small  cubic  crystals  of  bright  garnet  are  im- 
bedded. The  Greenlanders  bring  from  the  south  a 
fine  red  grit  with  circular  spots  of  white,  which  they 
use  for  a  whetstone.  The  ruins  of  a  church  built  of 
this  kind  of  stone  are  still  extant  there,  and  the  floor  is 
paved  with  large  slabs  of  it.  It  admits  of  a  polish  like 
that  of  coarse  grained  marble.  Flints  are  as  rare  here 
as  in  Norway ;  all  that  are  required  must  be  brought 
from  Europe,  Nor  did  I  see  more  than  one  pale  agate.* 

*  See  Note  VL 
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A  coarse  kind  of  calcareous  marble  is  found  by  the 
sea-shore,  of  various  hues  ;  the  reigning  colours,  how- 
ever, are  white  and  black,  with  intersecting  veins.  The 
strand  is  strewed  with  rolled  pieces  of  red  marble,  diver- 
sified with  veins  of  white,  green,  and  other  colours, 
which  have  acquired  such  a  polish  by  the  washing  of  the 
surge,  that  they  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
marbles  of  Italy. 

The  proper  clay  or  roof-slate  is  quite  unknown  in 
this  country,  though  sometimes  large  beds  of  a  fine  dark 
grey  stone  occur,  which  fall  into  square  pieces  by  a  blow, 
or  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves.  They  may  perhaps 
be  spat ;  they  are  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  are  of  various  hues,  and  frequently  semi- 
transparent.  The  Greenlanders  have  brought  us 
from  the  south  as  curiosities,  large  specimens  of  a  white 
semi-transparent  stone,  which  breaks  like  spat,  and  is  so 
soft,  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  knife  or  even  bitten 
by  the  teeth ;  together  with  white  alabaster,  which  how- 
ever does  not  shine,  nor  take  a  polish,  and  falls,  when 
cut,  into  a  fine  powder. 

Several  minerals  are  found  which  will  withstand  the 
fire,  as  Mica  or  Glimmer,  and  white,  black,  and  grey  ising- 
glass  stone,  which  does  not  however  occur  in  plates 
large  enough  for  windows,  as  in  Russia. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  real  talc  or  serpentine.  But 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  Ball's  River,  are  quarries 
of  Weichstein  or  soft  stone,  (oUaris*,)  which  from  its 
veins  some  call  bastard  marble.  It  lies  in  large  strata 
between  the  rocks.  Its  rough  shell  generally  consists 
of  grey  mica,  and  a  glass-like  sort  of  Amiantus.  The  J 
common  sort  of  Weichstein  is  opaque,  and  of  an  ash-  ^ 
grey  or  marble  yellow  colour.t     There  is  a  superior 


*  Lebetum,  Lavetsch  stone,  the  Lapis  Comensis  of  Pliny.  "  Lapis 
qui  cavatur  tornaturque  in  Vasa  coquendis  cibis  utilia,  vel  ad  escu- 
lentorum  usus,  quod  in  Comensi  Italiae  lapide  viridi  accidere  scinius. 
Sed  in  Siphnis  singulare,  quod  excalefactus  oleo  nigrescit,  durescit- 
que,  natura  moUissimus."     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XXIII.  C.  22. 

t  A  small  porringer,  which  I  have  seen,  made  of  Labrador  Weich- 
stein, perfectly  answers  this  description.    It  is  of  a  slate  grey  colour. 
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kind,  gre^n  and  transparent,  which  is  often  streaked 
with  veins  of  red  and  yellow.  The  veins  are  in  gene- 
ral not  transparent.  Specimens  perfectly  white  are  said 
to  have  been  found,  and  white  spotted  with  black.  It 
is  not  composed  of  sand,  but  of  the  finest  viscous  clay, 
which  pulverizes  in  grinding.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  yields 
to  friction  or  to  the  knife  without  resistance;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  compact  and  heavy.  It  has  not  a  slaty 
structure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  detach  a  specimen  with- 
out crumbling  it.  This  stone  is  both  cut  and  turned 
with  more  facility  than  wood.  It  is  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  like  soap  or  talc,  and  when  rubbed 
with  oil,  takes  a  beautiful  marble  polish.  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  Greenland  Weichstein  loses  its  polish 
or  becomes  porous  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
action  of  the  fire  only  hardens  it.  The  natives  make 
their  kettles  and  lamps  of  it,  and  hold  it  in  great  esti- 
mation. Vessels  made  of  this  stone  do  not,  like  our  iron 
and  copper  utensils,  impart  any  taint  to  the  food,  so 
that  they  are  exported  in  small  parcels  to  Denmark,  and 
are  in  great  request  there  among  opulent  families.  The 
best  and  most  durable  crucibles  are  those  composed  of 
this  stone.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  a  decided  preference  for  every  useful  purpose  to  the 
Lavetsch  stone  of  Chiavenna  near  Lake  Como,  which 
has  obtained  such  high  repute  throughout  Italy.* 

The  Amiantus^  Asbestus,  or  Cotton-stone,  are  frequent 
in  several  of  the  mountains. — Coarse,  ash-coloured 
veins  of  these  minerals  occur  in  the  Weichstein  itselfi 
with  green,  vitreous  radii  shooting  transversely  across. 
The  proper  Asbestus  has  the  appearance  of  putrid  wood, 
is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  a  greenish  or  reddish  tinge, 

*  "  These  Lavetsch  stones  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  semi-cylindri- 
cal masses.  One  end  is  smeared  with  pitch,  and  fastened  to  a  board 
on  a  lathe  turned  by  a  water-wheel.  It  is  first  worked  with  straight 
tools,  afterwards  with  tools  increasing  in  curvature,  so  that  five  or  six 
vessels  may  be  made  out  of  one  piece.  An  iron  ring  is  fixed  to  the 
rim  of  each  to  hang  it  over  the  fire.  The  former  town  of  Pliirs  yearly 
gained  60,000  ducats  from  the  sale  of  these  vessels.  Meat  is  sooner 
and  better  cooked  in  them  than  in  metal,  and  preserves  its  natural 
taste."     Scheicchzer's  Natural  Hisiori/  of  Switzerland,  P.  I.  379. 
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and  has  long  fibres,  with  joints  or  fractures  at  the  dis- 
tance of  every  two  or  three  inches.  The  broken  sections 
are  hard  and  smooth,  like  whetstone,  but  on  friction  or 
a  heavy  blow,  it  falls  into  many  thin  white  fibres.  If 
this  stone  is  bruised,  and  cleansed  by  repeated  washings 
in  warm  water  from  the  calcareous  particles  which 
gives  it  its  stony  consistence,  then  dried  upon  a  sieve, 
and  dressed  with  a  clothier's  comb  like  wool  or  flax, 
yarn  and  linen  may  be  produced,  which  is  incombusti- 
ble, and  is  purified  by  the  fire  instead  of  by  washing. 
In  shrouds  of  this  kind  of  linen,  the  ancients  wrapt  up 
and  burnt  or  buried  their  dead.  In  Siberia  and  among 
the  Pyrenees,  purses  and  other  trinkets  are  made  from 
this  stone.  The  Asbestus  linen  may  be  manufactured 
into  paper.  The  purified  fibres  may  also  be  employed 
as  a  wick  for  lamps.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Greenlanders  have  all  this  ingenuity.  They  merely 
use  splinters  of  it  dipped  in  oil,  as  matches  or  chips,  to 
light  their  lamps  and  keep  the  wick  in  order. 

The  country  abounds  in  several  kinds  of  beautiful 
siliceous  gems.  They  are  both  opaque  and  transparent, 
and  of  difierent  colours.  A  beautiful  yellow  jasper,  cut 
and  polished,  and  a  rough  red  specimen  of  the  same 
stone  with  white  transparent  veins,  have  come  into  my 
possession.* 

Quartz  and  crystals  occur  in  considerable  pieces. 
Yellow  and  dark-coloured  crystals  of  topaz  are  found, 
which  like  the  opal  give  a  bkie  and  yellow  lustre, 
according  as  they  are  wrought. 

The  Greenland  garnet  is  also  to  be  ranked  among  the 
quartzose  gems,  since  it  is  found  in  the  highest  clefts  of 
"the  rocks,  and  breaks  into  unequal  pieces.  But  it  is  of  so 
bright  and  transparent  a  blood-red  colour,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  violet,  and  so  hard,  that  stone-cutters  consider 
it  as  a  kind  of  ruby.  It  is  however  of  such  a  brittle 
nature,  that  pieces  can  seldom  be  cut  larger  than  a 
small  bean. 

*  A  friend  of  the  author's  purchased  two  harpoons,  the  one  head- 
ed with  a  broad  plate  of  crystal,  similar  in  shape  to  the  sacrificial  knife 
of  the  ancients  ;  the  other  of  jasper,  slender  and  pointed. 
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I  procured  several  specimens  of  bright  hexagonal 
crystals  of  a  steel  colour,  which  were  joined  together  and 
had  smaller  ones  growing  out  of  them.  Also  a  white 
one  with  red-coloured  rays.  The  Greenlanders  like- 
wise brought  me  a  stone,  whose  broad  laminae  resem- 
bled porcelain  in  thinness  and  transparency.  Every 
two  plates  were  glued  together  by  a  reddish  cement, 
and  they  would  strike  fire. 

There  are  pretty  evident  traces  of  minerals  and  me- 
tals concealed  in  the  mountains  ;  but  it  has  as  yet  been 
impossible  to  make  any  accurate  search.  There  were 
at  one  time  a  scientific  physician,  and  a  person  well 
skilled  in  mining,  in  this  country,  but  the  nature  of 
their  discoveries,  if  they  made  any,  has  hitherto  remain- 
ed unknown.  If  metals  should  even  be  discovered,  they 
could  be  of  very  little  advantage  in  a  country  where 
wood  is  so  scarce,  and  they  would  not  repay  the  expense 
of  exportation.  Salt,  nitre,  alum,  and  vitriol,  have  not 
occurred  to  me.  The  Greenlanders  however  say  that 
there  is  a  green  substance  found  on  the  banks  of  a 
spring  in  the  south,  which  they  use  medicinally  for  an 
eruptive  disorder,  and  for  purifying  their  furs  from  any 
infectious  matter. 

III.  But  few  sulphureous  minerals  are  seen  here. 
There  is  a  sort  of  coal  found  at  Disko,  but  it  burns 
badly,  and  emits  disagreeable  fumes.  Marcasites  are 
ijiet  with  in  several  places ;  they  look  like  brass,  and 
are  so  hard  that  they  strike  fire  with  steel.  They  com- 
monly occur  in  flat  squares  cohering  together ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  pyramidal  crystals. 

There  is  abundance  of  iron  stone  and  ore.  The 
rocks  in  some  instances  present  a  blue  and  green  frac- 
ture, and  probably  contain  copper.  I  have  observed  in 
a  dark  grey  rock  of  a  fine  grain,  shining  excrescences  of 
a  brimstone  colour.  The  gravel  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  reddish.  Veins  of  sulphurated  molybdenum  some- 
times run  through  the  Weichstein,  which  are  partly 
solid,  and  partly  shale  into  thin  plates. 

The  Greenlanders  occasionally  bring  pieces  of  a  metal- 
lic substance,  which   are  very  heavy   and  glittering. 
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Some  have  thought  them  to  be  real  ore,  but  they  have  been 
assayed  and  proved  to  be  nothing  but  coarse  bell-metaL 
They  are  probably  the  fragments  of  the  bells  which  the 
old  Norwegians  used  in  their  churches, 

I  never  myself  discovered  any  petrifactions,  except 
one  piece  of  indurated  clay  which  was  shaped  like  a 
flat  button,  but  towards  tlie  end  of  my  stay  in  Green- 
land, I  was  informed  by  the  natives,  that  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  several  petrified  fislies  had  been 
found.  I  was  sliewn  a  broken  piece  of  a  petrifaction 
that  resembled  a  fish's  tail.  It  was  a  greenish  stone, 
with  a  hard  iron  coloured  coating.  This  shell  had  a 
crust,  which  might  be  scraped  off  with  the  knife.  It 
was  covered  with  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  with  small  lentile-shaped  wens.  Another 
specimen  exactly  resembled  an  egg  in  shape  and  colour. 
It  had  the  same  composition  as  the  preceding,  and  was 
as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron. 

Pumice  stone  is  very  rare  here,  as  the  country  is 
not  volcanic.  White,  grey,  and  particularly  black 
pieces  of  this  stone  are  however  found,  which  are  pro- 
bably carried  hither  by  the  sea  from  Iceland. 

IV.  The  soils  of  this  country  afford  little  scope  for 
description.  They  are  in  general  extremely  scanty  and 
shallow.  The  country  round  Godhaab  principally  con- 
sists of  clay,  sand,  or  turf.  The  clay  is  pale  blue,  and 
very  sandy  and  sterile.  In  other  tracts  a  light  grey 
marl  prevails,  which  is  intermixed  with  mica,  and  stands 
the  fire.  There  is  also  found  a  very  fine  and  light 
micaceous  sand,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  a  fine  white 
pearl  sand  filled  with  black  and  red  crystals  of  garnet,  and 
uncommonly  hard.  Most  of  the  sand  in  the  country  k 
grey  or  brown  and  full  of  stones :  when  manured,  it 
will  support  vegetation. 

Turf  is  found  in  all  the  marshes,  mixed  with  black 
mould,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  is  not  good  for  firing.  The 
proper  turf  is  an  aggregate  of  vegetable  matter,  as  roots, 
withered  mosses,  grass,  putrid  wood,  and  also  bones  j 
and  is  found  in  ,low  lands,  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  on  the 
solid  rock.     A  kind  of  shell  fish  are  sprinkled  amongst 
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its  layers,  not  met  with  any  where  else  in  the  country, 
so  that  we  may  suppose  they  have  been  deposited  by 
some  former  inundation  of  the  sea.  This  turf-ground 
probably  owes  its  formation  to  light  earth  and  grass 
washed  off  by  the  rain  from  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  best  sort  grows  on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  little 
desert  islands  and  bare  cliffs,  where  a  multitude  of  birds 
make  their  roost  in  the  night  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
Their  ordure  mixed  with  earth  blown  thither  by  the 
wind  furnishes  a  soil  for  moss  and  grass,  which  aug- 
mented by  feathers,  muscles,  and  bones,  easily  dis- 
cernible in  the  mass,  form  a  tenacious  covering  of  turf, 
two  or  three  feet  thick.  T!iis  overspreads  the  summits 
of  the  rocks,  and  has  buried  a  stone  beacon  erected  by 
the  sailors  of  former  times.  It  is  called  hupp-turjl 
Owing  to  the  tough  roots  it  contains,  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
through  it,  but  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and  gives 
out  a  considerable  heat. 
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Vegetable  Productions.  —  I.  General  Appearance  of  Vegetation.— 
II.  Remarkable  Plants.  —  III.    Grasses,    Garderimherbs,     and 
Mosses.  —  IV.  Shrubby  Plants.  —  V.  Sea-weed. 

I.  The  Greenlandic  Flora  does  not  belie  the  general 
face  of  nature  in  this  polar  region.     It  is,  as  might  be*! 
expected,  dwarfed  and  stunted,  the  last  scattered  sprink- 
lings of  a  vegetation  soon  to  die  away  in  total  sterility. 
The  valleys  in  general  produce  nothing  but  mosses  and 
sour  moor-grass.     A  few  herbs,  bilberry  bushes,  and  i 
other  shrubs  vegetate  on  the  low  cliffs  which  are  cover-  1 
ed  with  thin  patches  of  sand  and  earth,  and  on  the 
desert  islands,  manured  by  the  excrement  of  the  fowls   , 
which  resort  thither.     Every  thing  however  is  dwarfed   ' 
by  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  cold  air.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greenland  houses  and  encampments 
alone,  where  the  soil,  however  barren,  has  been  dunged 
for  years  by  the  blood  and  blubber  of  seals,  plants  of 
every  kind  flower  most  copiously,  and  grow  to  a  large 
height.     Yet  very  few  equal  those  of  Europe  in  luxu- 
riance, and  the  time  of  flowering  is  commonly  a  month 
later. 

II.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  if  we 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
country,  many  of  which  are  not  common  elsewhere.* 
A  considerable  number  no  doubt  have  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  and  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  south 
coast  in  particular  have  hitherto  been  little  explored. 

Angelica  archangelica  grows  in  moist  places  in  the 
narrow  dales.  It  shoots  up  very  abundantly  in  warm 
situations  with  a  high  and  strong  stalk.     The  Norwe- 

*  For  a  more  complete  list  see  Note  VII. 
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gians  call  it  Quanne,  and  as  the  Greenland  appellation, 
Quannek,  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  it  is  supposed  that 
thej  derived  this  and  a  few  other  words  from  the  old 
Norwegian  colonists.  They  consider  the  inner  part  of 
the  root  and  stalk  of  this  plant  as  a  great  delicacy.  It 
has  a  much  better  flavour  than  that  which  grows  in 
warmer  countries,  a  circumstance  common  to  all  edible 
plants. 

The  Mountain  Sorrel,  Rumex  digynus,  with  dark 
green  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  scurvy-grassi, 
grows  here  copiously.  The  flower-spike  is  two  feet 
long,  the  whole  plant  rising  three  feet  from  the  ground'. 
It  is  found  on  fragments  of  rock  and  ruined  buildings. 
The  Greenlanders,  who  use  but  few  herbs  for  eating, 
owing  to  their  extreme  aversion  to  all  the  products  of 
manured  land,  seek  for  this  with  eagerness. 

Alpine  Snakeweed,  Folygonum  vimparum; — Very  co- 
pious, but  of  dwarf  growth.  The  Greenlanders  are  fond 
of  the  root,  which  is  astringent  and  mealy. 

Wild  Rosemary,  Ledum  palustre,  has  a  strong  tur- 
pentine scent,  and  grows  abundant  in  dry  mossy  places. 

Basil  Thyme,  Thymos  Acinos ;  strong  scented ;  is 
gathered  on  sunny  rocks,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea. 

Rose  root,  Rhodiola  rosea,  has  a  granulated  root  with 
the  fragrance  of  rose  water,  which  it  preserves  wherii 
exsiccated.  The  root  and  the  whole  of  the  plant  artb 
eaten  with  relish  by  the  natives.  It  covers  the  rockf^ 
and  the  kupp-turf  in  large  patches.  A  root  of  thif? 
plant  which  I  had  kept  for  a  year  wrapt  up  in  paper  iri 
a  warm  room,  took  root  and  grew  when  put  into  thts 
ground. 

But  the  most  common  vegetable  of  this  country,  ie» 
the  Cochlearia,  or  Scurvy-grass,  which  is  found  in  in-, 
conceivable  abundance  wherever  blubber  or  manure  of 
any  kind  has  prepared  a  soil.  The  ruins  of  old  build4 
ings  in  particular  are  quite  overgrown  with  it.  Thel 
plant  is  an  annual,  but  so  productive,  that  twelvej^ 
branches  or  more  will  shoot  up  from  one  seed.  It  sows! 
itself  in  winter.     The  birds  also  which  make  their  ap4 
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pearance  in  that  season,  probably  assist  in  its  dispersion. 
It  shoots  up  in  winter  under  the  snow,  and  even  the 
plants  of  the  preceding  year  sprout  anew,  though  very 
small.  It  is  gathered  in  autumn,  and  preserved  through 
the  winter  covered  with  snow ;  a  soup  is  made  of  it 
which  has  an  excellent  relish,  at  least  in  this  barren 
land,  and  is  the  best  medicine  for  all  diseases.  It  is 
eaten  as  a  salad,  and  is  very  agreeable  when  fresh 
plucked,  as  it  has  not  the  tartness  of  the  European  herb, 
and  is  of  an  agreeable  bitter-sweet.  A  plentiful  supper 
of  this  salad  interrupts  sleep  ;  a  sign  that  it  acts  as  a  sti- 
mulant, and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Whenever,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  exercise  in  the 
winter,  I  was  attacked  by  symptoms  of  scurvy,  as  list- 
lessness,  a  pressure  on  the  limbs,  heat,  giddiness,  or  an 
oppression  of  the  breast,  which  are  quickly  followed  by 
painful  boils,  I  found  a  handful  of  scurvy-grass,  with  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  my  best  and  speediest  remedy. 
This  plant  seems  intended  as  a  kind  boon  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  north,  where  it  grows  most  plentifully, 
and  might  prove  a  catholicon  for  all  the  distempers  of 
the  Greenlanders,  did  not  its  habitat  in  Jimetis  et  ster- 
coratiSy  present  such  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  delicacy. 

III.  Grass  is  found  not  only  on  boggy,  sandy,  or  turf 
land,  where  it  is  commonly  very  poor  and  diminutive, 
but  also  in  clefts  of  rocks  filled  with  earth,  and  particu- 
larly near  human  habitations,  where  it  grows  very  lux- 
uriantly. One  species,  (Jgrostis  arundinaceay')  much 
resembles  the  reed,  but  has  a  more  slender  stalk,  and 
the  Greenlanders  twist  very  neat  baskets  of  it.  Another 
kind,  less  common,  (JElymus  arenarius^  grows  near 
buildings,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  between 
stones,  with  long  broad  leaves,  and  a  stalk  upwards  of 
a  yard  long.  Its  spike  resembles  that  of  wheat,  and  is 
often  six  inches  in  length.  The  grains  are  like  oats,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  they  seldom  come 
to  maturity.  The  Greenlanders  make  use  of  this  grass 
to  line  their  shoes  and  boots. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  to  grow  oats  and  bar- 
ley.  They  send  up  as  high  a  blade  as  in  other  countries. 
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but  seldom  come  into  ear,  and  are  in  the  very  warmest 
situations  prevented  from  ripening  by  the  night  frosts. 

The  gardens  cannot  be  very  productive,  as  no  seed 
can  be  sown  till  the  middle  of  June.  Even  then  the  soil 
is  frozen  at  a  little  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in 
September  the  frost  recommences.  Every  thing  must 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  up  to  keep,  ex- 
cept chives,  which  will  endure  the  winter.  Salad  and 
cabbage  will  not  bear  transplanting,  and  remain  very 
small.  Radishes  thrive  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
black  radishes  are  small,  and  turnips  seldom  exceed  a 
pigeon's  egg  in  size,  but  they  may  be  eaten  with  greens, 
and  have  an  excellent  taste.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
reared  in  the  gardens,  nor  will  they  produce  even  this, 
unless  they  are  screened  from  the  north  wind  and  the 
spray  of  the  sea  water. 

The  most  plentiful  production  of  this  country  is  moss, 
which  grows  in  such  quantity,  and  of  so  many  different 
kinds,  that  I  once  counted  no  less  than  twenty  species 
round  me,  while  I  was  sitting  on  a  rock.  One  species 
(the  Sphagnum  or  bog-moss,)  is  like  a  thick  soft  fur  or 
fleece  j  the  Greenlanders  stop  up  the  chinks  of  their 
houses  with  it,  and  use  it  as  we  do  waste  paper.  An- 
other kind  has  filaments  a  span  long,  which  adhere  to- 
gether like  some  sorts  of  fungi.  This  serves  them  for 
tinder,  and  a  wick  to  their  lamps. 

Amongst  the  Lichens  is  one  quite  white,  which  is 
the  food  of  the  rein-deer  in  winter,  and  might  in  case 
of  necessity  preserve  the  life  of  an  hungry  man.  An 
Icelander  assured  me,  that  a  dark  brown  kind  of  this 
lichen  with  broader  shoots  is  eaten  instead  of  bread,  or 
boiled  with  milk  like  oatmeal.  They  call  it  Fialla 
Grass.  It  grows  here  likewise.  Both  species  have 
at  first  an  unpleasant  taste,  but  when  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed have  a  sweet  flavour  like  rye. 

A  few  species  of  Fungi  occur,  but  all  very  diminu- 
tive. 

IV.  There  are  several  varieties  of  low  under- wood, 
where  the  rein-deer  find  pasture,  and  which  the  natives 
use  for  kindling  fires.    The  Azalea  is  a  beautiful  creep- 
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ing  shrub  with  a  profusion  of  red  flowers.  Several 
berry-bearing  shrubs  also  occur,  as  the  bilberry  and 
cranberry.  The  Crow  or  crake-berry,  (Empetrum  ni- 
grumi)  is  a  low  heath-like  plant,  with  small  oblong 
leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers  which  produce  black 
juicy  berries,  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  It  grows 
here  in  abundance.  Another  plant,  Andromeda,  much 
resembling  this,  bears  violet  bell-shaped  flowers  without 
berries.  The  cloud-berry,  (^Rubus  Chamcemorus,')  never 
comes  to  maturity.  The  leaf  and  fruit  is  much  like  the 
mulberry,  only  the  berry  is  yellow.  The  stalk  is  a  fin- 
ger's length,  and  the  flower  has  four  white  petals.  This 
plant  grows  only  in  northern  climates,  audits  berries  are 
packed  up  in  small  vessels  for  exportation.  They  are  a 
great  delicacy,  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

The  Greenlanders  eagerly  collect  all  these  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  crake-berries,  which  keep  through  the 
winter  under  the  snow.  They  do  not  however  set  any 
value  upon  the  Juniper-beny,  which  grows  here  far 
larger  than  in  Europe,  though  the  bush  itself  trails  on 
the  earth.  Besides  the  shrubs  already  mentioned,  se- 
veral species  of  Willows  find  a  nourishment,  but  are 
obliged  by  the  cold  to  creep  like  broom  along  the 
ground.  Nor  do  the  birches,  which  are  of  a  dwarf 
kind  with  small  indented  leaves,  mount  any  higher.  But 
in  the  fiordes,  where  warmth  is  strongerand  more  lasting, 
these  trees  and  the  elders  which  overhang  the  brooks, 
grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  or 
four  inches  thick.  Their  crookedness,  however,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  bind  them  in  faggots  for  loading, 
and  the  nature  of  the  wood  itself^  being  unadapted  for 
combustion,  renderit,  not  withstanding  its  abundance,  of 
little  service  for  fire-wood,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
turf,  drift-wood,  or  coal  imported  from  other  countries. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Greenlanders,  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  produces  trees  of  a  much 
greater  size  than  those  found  in  the  north.  The  wild 
Service-tree  grows  there  in  abundance,  and  brings  its 
fruit  to  maturity.  The  A.spen  poplar  must  likewise  be 
a  native  of  the  south  coast,  as  the  sea  frequently  throws 
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branches  of  it  ashore  here.  They  also  mention  a  kind 
of  pulse  which  after  our  example  they  boil  and  eat ; 
likewise  a  fruit  which  seems,  firom  their  description,  to 
be  a  large  species  of  plum,  and  they  even  compare  it 
to  an  orange.  But  the  country  becomes  colder  and 
more  sterile  the  farther  we  proceed  northward,  till  at 
last  nothing  is  met  with  but  bare  rocks. 

V.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  vegetables  with 
the  productions  of  the  sea.  Very  few  of  these  have 
come  under  human  observation,  but  why  may  they  not 
be  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  land,  and  as  useful,  if 
our  knowledge  of  them  were  less  limited?  It  is  long 
since  the  observation  was  first  made,  that  the  depths 
of  ocean  are  as  diversified  as  the  upper  land ;  that 
there  also  nature  sports  in  an  interchange  of  hill  and 
valley  and  wide  extended  champaign.  Islands  and 
clifis  are  but  the  emerging  summits  of  mountains  whose 
bases  dive  towards  the  central  recesses  of  the  earth. 
The  higher  and  steeper  the  shore  of  any  continent  is, 
the  deeper  is  the  sea  which  washes  it.  The  plummet 
which  at  one  time  brings  up  mud  and  slime,  at  another 
different  kinds  of  sand,  is  a  plain  indication  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  also  composed  of  a  variety  of  soils. 
Is  there  not  then  a  high  probability  that  those  secret 
depths  are  the  receptacle,  not  only  of  grass  and  sea- 
weed, such  as  is  sometimes  rent  by  a  tempest  from  its 
native  rock  and  cast  upon  the  strand,  but  of  large  trees, 
like  those  in  which  the  lines  of  fishermen  are  often 
entangled,  and  bring  up  with  them  broken  branches 
that  have  hitherto  served  only  to  grace  the  cabinets  of 
naturalists,  but  are  doubtless  intended  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  higher  utility  ?  Probably  they  are  the  food 
of  innumerable  sea  monsters,  which  seldom  or  never 
make  their  appearance  on  the  surface.  I  have  observed 
that  the  smallest  and  most  tender  sea-weeds,  which 
grow  near  the  strand,  are  filled  with  a  number  of  animal- 
culae  which  have  eaten  through  them,  and  the  larger 
species,  which  are  ejected  from  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  sea,  are  bitten  and  bored  through-  in  various  ways. 
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The  sea-weed  that  lines  the  coasts  of  Greenland  i? 
principally  of  the  Fuci  tribe,  and  of  a  dark-green  or 
brown  colour.  With  its  slender  fibrous  roots,  which 
are  intended  rather  to  fix  the  plant  than  to  nourish  it, 
it  cleaves  so  fast  to  rocks,  stones,  or  muscles,  that  it  is 
separated  with  difficulty  and  torn  away  only  by  heavy- 
storms  and  the  motion  of  the  waves,  which  sometimes 
rolls  along  heavy  stones.  The  smallest  kinds  grow 
nearest  the  shore  and  are  from  three  or  four  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  I  have  sometimes  enumerated  twenty  dif- 
ferent sorts.  The  farther  they  penetrate  into  the  sea 
the  larger  do  the  species  become,  and  they  are  totally 
different  from  those  found  on  the  shore.  In  the  smaller 
kinds  the  receptacles  of  the  seeds,  shaped  like  peas  and 
beans,  are  distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  are  filled  with  small 
black  grains.  I  could  never,  however,  observe  these 
grains  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant 
by  seed.  These  algae  assume  the  appearance  of  oak 
leaves,  of  pea-straw,  tufts  of  hair,  peacock*s  feathers, 
with  numberless  other  grotesque  shapes. 

Farther  from  the  strand  the  grass-like  Confervas  are 
seen  floating.  These  are  twisted  together  and  elon- 
gated by  the  motion  of  the  waves  till  they  are  frequently 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  and  several  fathoms  in  length. 
The  largest  kind  of  algag  has  a  hollow  stem  of  two  or 
three  fathoms  long,  tapering  at  the  root,  and  one  or 
two  inches  thick  at  the  upper  extremity ;  its  leaf  is 
likewise  two  or  three  fathoms  long  and  nearly  a  yard 
broad.  Another  has  a  flat  compact  stem,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  If  these  two  kinds 
are  dried  in  the  shade,  long  thin  crystals  of  fine  salt 
collect  on  the  one,  and  of  sugar  on  the  other.  The 
latteris  probably  the  Alga  sacchariferay  which,  according 
to  Bartholin,  is  eaten  with  butter  by  the  Icelanders. 
Sheep  eat  it  with  avidity  in  winter,  and  the  Green- 
landers  and  Europeans  themselves  will  relish  it  in  times 
of  scarcity.  The  Greenlanders  commonly  eat  a  tender 
red  and  green  leaf  for  refreshment  as  a  salad,  which  is 
a  useful  antidote  to  the  scurvy. 
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I  have  seen  but  few  either  of  the  soft  and  porous,  or 
of  the  solid  corals,  described  by  Pontoppidan*  ;  but  a 
pretty  large  tree  of  coral  was  sent  from  hence  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  they  are  probably  not  scarce  in  these  seas. 
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I.  1  HOUGH  the  general  character  of  Greenland  is 
barrenness,  some  species  of  animals  find  nourishment 
from  its  soil,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food  and 
clothing.  Many  of  these  are  such  as  can  exist  only  in 
northern  climates,  and  frequent  places  which  are  quite 
uninhabitable  for  man. 

Of  edible  game,  hares  and  reindeer  are  the  most  nu- 
merous, though  the  latter  have  become  more  scarce  of 
late.  The  hares  are  white  both  winter  and  summer, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  those  of  Norway,  which 
are  white  in  winter,  and  grey  in  summer :  they  are 
tolerably  large,  with  a  coating  of  fat  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  live  upon  grass  and  white  moss,  but  are 
held  in  no  estimation  by  the  Greenlanders. 

The  reindeer  is  the  northern  stag,  and  is  found  alsV)  in 
Spitsbergen,  Siberia,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  most 
northern  tracts  of  America.     It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  exist  in  warmer  countries,  where  they  cannot  breathe 
the  clear  mountain  air,  and  browze  the  tender  grass  and 
moss  of  polar  regions.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Lap- 
landers possess  herds  of  reindeer,  sometimes  amounting 
to  several  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  head,  which  sup- 
ply them  with  flesh,  milk  and  cheese,  drag  sledges  loaded 
with  all  their  substance,  and  even  serve  instead  of  post- 
horses.     Those  of  Greenland  are  wild  and  fleet,  and  I 
their  smell  is  so  acute  that  they  rarely  suffer  the  hunter  i 
to   steal  upon  them  unawares,  especially  if  the  wind  I 
blew  the  scent  towards  them.     The  missionaries  once.; 
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caught  and  brought  up  a  young  reindeer,  and  it  grew, 
after  some  time,  as  tame  as  a  child,  but  played  the 
Greenlanders  so  many  mischievous  tricks,  that  they  were 
forced  to  kill  it.  The  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  heifer,  generally  brown  or  grey,  with  white  bellies. 
They  are  covered  with  very  thick  hair,  about  an  inch  in 
length.  Their  antlers,  which  they  cast  in  the  spring  of 
every  year,  differ  from  those  of  the  stag,  in  being 
smooth,  and  about  three  inches  broad  at  top.  While 
the  new  horns  are  young  and  tender,  they  are  protected 
by  a  woolly  covering,  which  the  animal  afterwards  rubs 
off.  In  spring  they  also  get  a  new  coat  of  hair.  The 
reindeer  is  then  very  lean,  and  its  skin  is  thin,  and  little 
worth ;  but  in  autumn,  their  hide  is  thick,  hairy,  and 
lined  with  fat.  This  alternate  increase  and  diminution 
of  their  flesh  and  hair,  (as  Anderson  remarks  of  all 
polar  animals,)  enables  them  to  bear  both  the  heats  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  They  are  very 
cleanly,  delicate  creatures,  and  their  flesh  is  tender, 
and  well  flavoured,  In  summer  they  crop  the  fine 
tender  grass  in  the  valleys,  and  in  winter  pick  the  white 
moss  growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  under  the  snow. 

Baal's  River  was  formerly  the  principal  resort  of  rein- 
deer, and  the  Greenlanders  used  to  unite  in  a  kind  o£ 
general  hunting  match  to  kill  them.  The  women  and 
children  surrounded  a  whole  district,  sticking  up  logs 
of  wood  to  look  like  men,  when  they  were  defective  in 
numbers  j  and  then  proceeding  in  a  straight  line,  drove 
all  the  timid  animals  into  a  narrow  space  in  the  centre, 
where  they  were  easily  killed  by  the  hunters.  Another 
way  was  for  the  women  to  chase  them  in  great  numbers 
into  a  narrow  bay,  where  they  were  pierced  by  the  men 
in  their  kajaks,  with  harpoons  and  arrows.  Since  the 
introduction  of  powder  and  shot  into  Greenland,  they 
have  been  thinned  very  much  :  yet  many  of  the  natives 
still  spend  their  best  summer  months  in  hunting  them, 
in  order  to  procure  a  fev/  skins  for  extraordinary  occa? 
sions. 

The  farther  we  advance  northward,  the  fewer  rein- 
deer are  met  with.     Several  are  killed  every  ye^r  on 
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Disko  island,  which  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to 
the  fable,  that  a  gigantic  Greenlander  severed  this  piece 
of  land  from  Baal's  River,  and  towed  it  out  to  sea  by  a 
rope  tied  to  his  kajak  ;  and  farther,  that  he  intended  to 
have  united  it  with  the  main  land,  but  was  prevented 
by  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was  tempted  by  curiosity  to 
peep  out  of  her  tent.  In  proof  of  this  absurdity,  they 
show  the  hole  in  the  rocks,  through  which  he  drew 
the  rope. 

The  foxes  of  Greenland  are  small,  and  rather  differ- 
ently shaped  from  those  of  Europe.  They  bear  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  rock  foxes  or  pezzi  of  Siberia.  Their 
head  and  feet  are  like  those  of  a  dog,  and  their  cry  is 
not  unlike  the  barking  of  that  animal.  Most  are  of  a 
blue-grey  colour,  though  some  are  white,  and  they  all 
have  a  very  thick  coat  of  hair  in  winter.  Their  fur 
never  changes  colour,  only  that  of  the  blue  fox,  when 
about  to  be  cast,  becomes  rather  sallow,  and  is  then 
good  for  nothing. 

Their  general  food  is  birds  and  eggs,  but  when  these 
are  not  to  be  had,  they  will  eat  cranberries,  muscles, 
crabs,  or  other  fishes  thrown  out  upon  land  by  the 
waves.  No  uncommon  degree  of  cunning  has  been 
observed  in  their  habits,  except  that  they  sometimes 
stir  the  water  with  their  fore-feet,  and  suddenly  seize 
and  devour  such  fishes  as  are  cittracted  by  curiosity  to 
the  spot.  This  artifice  has  been  imitated  by  the  Green- 
land women  with  success.  They  generally  have  their 
dens  among  broken  rocks,  and  are  caught  by  the  Green- 
landers  in  various  ways.  One  method  is  by  means  of  a 
stone  trap,  shaped  like  a  small  house.  Within  it  they 
place  a  piece  of  meat,  and  tie  it  with  a  cord  to  a  large 
broad  stone,  fixed  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  fox 
seizes  the  meat,  the  stone  falls  down  and  closes  up  the 
mouth  of  the  trap.  They  are  also  caught  in  nooses, 
composed  of  whale-bone,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in  the 
snow,  which  is  filled  with  herrings.  While  the  fox  is 
in  the  act  of  stealing  the  herrings,  a  Greenlander,  who 
is  concealed  in  a  snow-house, ,  pulls  the  noose,  and  he 
is  taken.     Sometimes  pits  are  dug,  and  slightly  covered 
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with  sticks  and  earth,  into  which  the  fox  falls,  being- 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  some  fish  laid  at  top.  When 
pressed  by  hunger,  the  Greenlanders  prefer  the  flesli  of 
foxes  to  that  of  hares. 

The  animals  we  have  been  describing  are  not  at  all 
mischievous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  valuable  on 
account  of  their  fur.     The  only  fierce  and  dangerous 
quadrupeds  found  in  the  country,  are  the  white  bears, 
which  infest  principally  the  northern  parts  of  Green- 
land, Hudson's  Bay,  Siberia,  and  Spitsbergen.     Their 
head  tapers  towards  the  snout,  and  their  cry  is  like  the 
barking  of  a  dog.  They  are  covered  with  long  woolly  hair, 
and  are  much  larger  than  the  black  variety,  being  often 
found  from  four  to  six  yards  in  length.  Their  flesh,  which 
is  white  and  tastes  something  like  mutton,  is  much  relish- 
ed by  the  Greenlanders.     From  their  fat,  which  is  very 
abundant,  good  train  oil  is  melted,  and  what  grows  on 
the  tail  is  used  as  a  drug.     They  traverse  the  fields  of 
ice  in  quest  of  dead  whales,  or  seals,  and  sometimes  even 
attack  the  walruss,  which,   however,  inflicts  dreadful 
wounds  with  its  long  tusks,  and  often  conquers  in  the 
battle.     It  is  their  custom  to  swim  from  one  field  of  ice 
to  another,  and  when  closely  pursued  they  dive  under 
the  water  till  no  means  are  left  of  escaping,  and  then 
defend  themselves  with  obstinate  fierceness  against  all 
assailants,  however  numerous,  often  killing  several  be- 
fore they  are  overcome.     Their  food  is  generally  dead 
seals,  birds,  and  eggs,  but  when  hungry  they  will  also 
eat   men,    and  even  disinter  dead  bodies  and  devour 
them.     In  winter  they  lie  dormant  in  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  or  buried  in  the  snow,  till  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  invites  them  to  leave  their  retreat*     The  houses  of 
the  Greenlanders  are  then  in  great  danger  from  these 
animals,  which  are  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  train 
oil  to  invade  and  plunder  them.  The  former  immediately 
set  up  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  robbers,  surround 
them  with  their  dogs,  and  kill  them  with  their  lances 
and  harpoons,  though  frequently  at  the  expense  of  many 
lives.     Few  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Godhaabj 
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but  several  Greenlanders  were  lately  torn  in  pieces  by 
them,  near  the  colony  of  South  Bay. 

Some  Greenlanders  pretend  to  have  seen  black  bears> 
and  their  imaginations  aided  by  fear,  have  e:5iaggerated 
them  into  monsters  six  fathoms  in  length.  But  it  is 
more  usual  among  the  natives  to  talk  of  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  tiger,  which  they  call  Amarok.  These  animals, 
which,  according  to  their  description,  are  covered  with 
white  and  black  spots,  and  about  the  size  of  a  calfi  have 
never  been  seen  by  any  European.  They  may  possibly 
be  a  species  of  spotted  bears,  such  as  have  been  known 
to  cross  the  ice  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

The  only  domestic  animals  the  Greenlanders  possess 
are  dogs,  of  a  middling  size,  arid  very  much  resembling 
a  wolf.  Most  of  them  are  white,  though  some  are 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  black  hair.  They 
never  bark,  but  often  set  up  a  dismal  howl,  and,  owing 
to  their  extreme  stupidity,  are  of  little  use  in  hunting, 
except  to  drive  the  bears  into  a  decoy.  The  Greenlan- 
ders use  them  as  we  do  horses,  often  harnessing  eight  or 
ten  to  a  sledge.  In  this  equipage  they  visit  each  other, 
and  at  Disko,  where  the  bay  freezes  over,  draw  home 
their  seals  over  the  ice.  Some  of  the  natives  in  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  will  eat  their  dogs ;  and  they  use  their 
skins  as  bed-covers  and  bordering  for  their  dress. 

II.  In  the  year  1759,  one  of  the  missionaries  brought 
over  three  sheep  from  Denmark  to  New  Herrnhut. 
These  multipHed  so  much,  by  producing  two  or  three 
lambs  at  a  birth,  that  the  brethren,  after  yearly  killing 
several,  and  sending  a  few  to  Lichtenfels  as  breeders, 
have  been  able  to  preserve  ten  over  winter.  It  may  be 
farther  remarked,  in  proof  of  the  nutritious  nature  of  the 
grass  in  Greenland,  that  lambs,  the  autumn  after  birth, 
are  as  large  as  those  a  year  old  in  Germany,  and  that 
more  than  twenty  pounds  of  tallow,  and  seventy  pounds 
of  flesh,  are  often  obtained  from  one  ram.  The  flesh  has 
very  little  lean,  but  the  fat  is  not  at  all  rancid,  and  may 
be  eaten  fireely  without  detriment  to  the  stomach. 
Tlieir  small  flock  of  sheep  has  often  afforded  the  brethren 
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an  agreeable  substitute  for  salt  beef  in  a  scarcity  of 
reindeer's  flesh,  and  butter. 

The  plain  surrounding  New  Herrnhut  would  be 
abundant  pasturage  for  a  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
during  the  four  summer  months  ;  but  what  precludes 
the  possibility  of  keeping  more  than  ten  through  the 
year,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  for  the 
winter,  which  must  be  collected  with  great  trouble  from 
the  ruins  of  Greenland  houses,  and  brouglit  from  a  great 
distance  by  w^ater. 

Oxen  were  formerly  kept  at  Godhaab,  but  it  was 
found  too  expensive  and  troublesome  to  provide  them 
with  food.  Goats  or  swine  might  be  easily  maintained 
there,  were  not  these  animals  so  mischievous,  as  to  com- 
mit depredations  upon  the  provisions  and  tent-skins  of  the 
Greenlanders,  which  are  frequently  left  in  the  open  air. 

Of  the  insect  tribe  and  vermin,  both  small  and  large 
gnats  are  found  ;  but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  in  a  hazy  summer's  day  are  exceedingly 
troublesome,  as  their  bite  produces  an  immediate  swelling 
of  the  part ;  they  however  only  fly  about  for  six  weeks 
in  summer.  Round  the  Greenland  houses,  where  there 
is  never  a  want  of  half  rotten  flesh  and  bones,  large 
swarms  of  flies  are  constantly  seen.  Small  flies  armed 
with  stings  are  sometimes  met  with,  and,  very  rarely,  a 
species  of  humble  bee,  which  collects  honey  from  the 
flowers.  I  once  saw  a  couple  of  yellow  butterflies,  but 
never  any  caterpillars.  All  kinds  of  earth  worms 
abound,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  small  species  of 
spider,  no  poisonous  animals  ;  no  snakes,  toads,  frogs, 
rats  or  mice,  which  cannot  endure  the  excessive  coldj 
exist  in  Greenland. 

III.  Owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  country  there  is 
no  great  number  or  variety  of  birds  in  Greenland.  A 
species  of  partridge,  called  in  Norway  Rypen,  {Tetrao 
lagopus,')  are  pretty  numerous.  They  only  frequent 
cold,  alpine  districts,  and  in  Switzerland  are  called 
snow-hens.  In  summer  they  are  grey,  and  in  winter 
white.  Some  maintain  that  their  feathers  never  fall  oflf, 
and  only  change  colour  5  but  more  accurate  observers 
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have  noticed  that  they  cast  them  both  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  beak  and  the  extremities  of  the  neck- 
feathers  remain  always  grey.  In  summer  they  frequent 
the  valleys  where  cranberries  and  herbs  grow  most  plen* 
tifully,  but  never  fly  far  inland,  as  they  seem  fond  of 
the  cool  sea-breezes.  Another  probable  reason  of  their 
predilection  for  the  coast,  is  that  they  are  best  able  to 
procure  food  on  the  rocks  near  the  shore,  from  which 
the  snow  is  generally  swept  by  the  wind. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  peculiar  in- 
stinct observable  in  the  habits  of  these  birds,  displaying 
the  Providence  of  God  over  his  irrational  creatures  ;  but 
though  we  read  the  examples  of  it  with  pleasure,  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  poorly  attested,  and  to  involve 
evident  contradictions.  It  has  been  remarked  that  they 
lay  up  a  store  of  berries  for  winter  consumption,  near 
their  nests,  which  are  built  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est cliffs  ;  and  again,  that  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
after  making  a  hearty  meal,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
snow,  and  live  during  the  cold  weather  on  the  contents 
of  their  crop.  These  observations  are  inconsistent,  and 
however  true  they  may  be,  taken  separately,  of  other 
birds,  neither  of  them  applies  to  the  Rypen,  which  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  whole  winter  flying  in  large 
flocks  about  the  rocks,  and  seeking  their  daily  suste- 
nance. The  goodness  of  Providence  is  however  dis- 
played otherwise  in  their  behalf.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  they  never  fly  over  a  hedge  on  which  nooses  are 
laid,  and  consequently  are  caught  from  mere  stupidity. 
If  a  man  approaches,  they  erect  their  heads,  instead  of 
hiding  among  the  rocks,  and  betray  themselves  by 
screaming ;  and  when  aimed  at  with  a  gun  or  stone, 
they  stand  quite  still,  staring  at  their  enemy.  Now,  as 
some  compensation  for  this  natural  helplessness,  Provi- 
dence has  wisely  ordained  that  in  summer  they  should 
be  grey,  the  colour  of  rocks,  and  in  winter  white  like  the 
snow,  in  order  that  birds  of  prey  may  not  easily  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  ground  on  which  they  sit. 
Their  toes  diifer  from  tliose  of  other  land  birds  in  not 
being  entirely  separated,  and  having  at  their  extremi- 
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ties  large  excrescences  covered  with  short  feathers  like 
wool.  *  This  peculiar  formation  seems  designed  partly  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  effects  of  coldj  to  which 
they  arc'  much  exposed,  and  partly  that,  when  they  fly 
over  a  broad  sheet  of  water  and  fall  in  from  weariness, 
they  may  be  able  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  I 
myself  saw  a  young  one  which  was  caught  by  the  Green- 
landers,  and  fell  into  the  water  on  its  first  flight,  swim- 
ming like  a  water-hen.  Yet  these  birds,  seemingly  of 
such  an  easy  disposition,  can  never  be  tamed  by  confine- 
ment, but  when  caught  refuse  all  nourishment,  and  ge- 
nerally fret  themselves  to  death  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours. 

Of  smaller  birds  there  are  snipes,  which  live  chiefly 
on  muscles  and  shell-fish  left  on  the  strand ;  they  are 
good  eating,  but  very  diminutive.  Several  species  of 
small  singing  birds  visit  Greenland  in  summer  when  the 
seeds  of  herbs,  and  especially  of  the  scurvy  grass  are 
ripe.  One  kind  resembles  the  sparrow,  except  in  being 
somewhat  larger,  and  having  more  beautiful  plumage, 
with  a  finer  voice.  Others  are  like  the  linnet,  with  a 
tuft  of  red  scarlet  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  sing 
very  agreeably.  The  Norwegians  call  them  Irisk, 
Both  sorts  may  be  tamed,  and  fed  with  groats,  but  sel- 
dom live  out  the  winter,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  kept.  They  are  sometimes  thrown 
on  board  vessels  by  a  storm  when  sixty  or  seventy 
leagues  from  the  shore.  Another  sort  resembles  the 
wagtail,  and  in  Norway  is  called  Steensquette.  Other 
small  singmg  birds,  with  grey  backs  and  white  bellies, 
have  sometimes  been  seen  among  unfrequented  rocks. 
They  must  be  either  the  Fossefald  of  Pontoppidan,  or 
the  snow-bird.  The  Greenlanders  say  that  they  hide, 
during  winter,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Of  foreign  birds,  hens  and  pigeons  have  been  im- 
ported ;  but  their  maintenance  is  found  too  expensive. 
Ducks  might  be  more  easily  kept  were  it  not  for  their 
swimming  so  far  from  the  shore,  and  being  consequently 

*  Hence  the  bird  has  its  specific  name  of  hares^oot. 
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frequently  carried  away  by  the  waves  in  a  storm.  Of 
fcirds  of  prey,  large  dark  brown  eagles,  are  found,  which, 
when  flying,  measure  eight  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
wrings.  They  prey  both  upon  land  and  sea-fowl.  Mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  latter  dive,  and  hovering  over  it, 
they  seize  them  at  the  moment  of  their  rising.  They 
€ven  sometimes  draw  young  seals  out  of  the  water  with 
their  talons.  There  are  also  grey  and  spotted  falcons,  and 
white  owls  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  only  found 
among  the  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  ravens  are 
very  common,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenland 
houses,  and  often  rob  the  inhabitants  of  their  provisions ; 
being  so  ravenous  as  to  tear  even  their  leathern  boots. 
They  are  much  larger  than  our  ravens,  and  feed  chiefly 
upon  marine  insects,  muscles,  star-fish,  and  the 
like.  They  break  the  muscles  by  carrying  them  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  and  then  letting  them  fall  on  the 
rocks,  but,  when  very  hungry,  are  known  to  swallow 
shell  and  all.  Crow-berries  also  form  a  part  of  their  diet. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  shoot ;  but  the  Greenlanders 
take  them  in  snares,  and  in  a  scarcity  of  whalebone  use 
their  feathers  to  make  fishing  lines. 

Nothing  is  known  of  fleas  and  bugs,  and  it  was  re-| 
marked  that  a  dog  which  happened  to  be  on  board  the 
vessel  I  was  in,  and  swarmed  with  such  vermin  before, 
got  rid  of  them  completely  as  soon  as  we  came  between 
Shetland  and  Iceland.  The  Greenlanders,  however,  are 
very  much  troubled  with  lice. 

IV.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  animate  productions  of 
the  ocean,  which  from  their  number  and  variety,  amply 
compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  land. 

Previous  to  enumerating  in  the  first  place  the  different 
species  of  sea-fowl,  we  may  just  remind  our  readers, 
that  almost  all  the  feathered  race  destined  by  nature  to 
seek  their  sustenanceinthe  water,  are  web-fboted,  having 
their  toes  connected  by  a  membrane.  Their  feet  also 
are  commonly  situated  far  back  in  their  bodies,  and  bent 
towards  the  tail,  in  a  manner  which  makes  their  gait 
awkward  on  land,  but  enables  them  to  swim  with  ease 
and  velocity.    All  of  them,  and  particularly  those  which 
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dive  to  a  great  depth  in  search  of  fishes,  are  clothed  with 
a  well  compacted  coat  of  strong  feathers,  embedded  in 
thick  soft  down,  which,  together  with  a  lining  of  fat  un- 
der the  skin,  and  abundance  of  blood,  preserves  their 
body  \varm,  and  facilitates  their  swimming.  It  has  been 
remarked  of  some,  that  they  always  swim  or  fly  against 
the  wind,  in  order  to  prevent  their  feathers  from  being 
ruffled.  Fowlers  generally  endeavour  to  shoot  them 
from  behind,  as  the  shot  cannot  easily  penetrate  the 
thick  feathers  on  their  breast  and  sides.  Some  species 
have  only  three  toes,  and  others  a  fourth,  which  is  very 
short,  but  armed  like  the  rest  with  a  claw.  Many  species 
have  very  short  wings,  and  on  that  account  are  more  ex- 
pert divers,  and  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  water. 
Their  bills  are  variously  formed,  some  being  broad  and 
spoon-like,  as  in  the  duck  species,  others  round  and 
pointed  like  that  of  the  willock.  Again,  others,  as 
the  mews,  are  prevented  from  diving  by  their  length  of 
wing,  and  must  consequently  seize  their  prey  while  fly- 
ing ;  they  are  accordingly  furnished  with  a  sharp  and 
somewhat  crooked  bill.  In  classifying  the  several  spe- 
cies of  sea-fowl,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  formation  of 
the  beak  and  wings,  as  more  evident  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, than  the  number  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  and 
arrange  them  under  the  heads  of  ducks  and  mews, 
though  several  species  might  perhaps,  from  the  diflerent 
distinguishing  features,  be  more  properly  reckoned  to 
other  genera. 

V.  To  the  birds  of  the  duck-genus,  which  have  com- 
paratively short  wings,  and  a  broad  spoon-shaped  bill,, 
belong, 

1.  Wild  grey  geese,  more  common  in  warm  climates 
than  in  Greenland.  They  flock  hither  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  probably  from  the  shores  of  America, 
in  order  to  hatch  their  young,  and  return  back  on  the 
approach  of  winter. 

2.  Wild  ducks  which  breed  both  on  the  sea-shore,, 
and  near  fresh- water  ponds.  They  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  distinct  species,  those  with  broad  bills,  (Greenland 
Kerlutoky)  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  tame  ducks  ^ 
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and  secondly  those  with  pointed  beaks,  and  a  tuft  of  fea- 
thers on  their  heads,  (Greenland  Peksok.')  They  ge- 
nerally bring  forth  their  young  near  ponds  of  fresh  water. 
There  is  also  a  third  species  called  in  Norway  the  Stock- 
ducks,  or  Bernacles  (Anas  JBernicla,)  of  an  ash-grey 
colour  with  black  breast.  It  was  fornmerly  the  general 
opinion  that  these  birds  laid  no  eggs,  nor  propagated 
their  kind  in  the  usual  way,  but  that  they  were  engen- 
dered by  the  slime  adhering  to  rotten  drift  wood.  Some 
affirm  that  a  muscle  is  produced  from  this  slime,  (Le- 
pas  anatifera,')  containing  a  worm,  which  in  time  gets 
wings,  fails  into  the  sea,  and  there  arrives  at  maturity. 
Many  of  the  ancients  were  of  this  opinion  ;  and  a  cer- 
tain noted  school  of  divinity  gave  out  that  bernacle 
fowls  might  be  eaten  in  the  lent  season,  without  remorse 
of  conscience,  being  produced  by  the  sea.  The  false- 
hood of  these  assertions  has  been  fully  exposed,  as  seve- 
ral intelligent  men  have  proved  that  the  stock-duck  or 
bernacle  lays  eggs,  and  hatches  them  like  other  birds, 
and  that  the  lepas  anatifera,  (angeltasche)  is  only  a 
kind  of  muscle  or  polypus.* 

3.  The  sea-pheasant,  also  called  by  the  Norwegians 
Angeltasche,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above- 
mentioned  insect,  but  is  a  fowl  less  than  a  duck,  with  a 
grey  back,  and  white  breast  and  belly. 

4.  A  beautiful  nondescript  bird,  entirely  black,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  white  spots  on  the  breast,  and 
red  streaks  on  its  head.  It  is  not  known  in  Norway, 
and  professor  Egede  has  given  it  no  name  in  his  Green- 
land Lexicon. 

5.  The  Eider-Fowl  {Anas  Mollissima\  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  of  the  duck  species.  Its  flesh  is 
palatable,  and  eaten  in  a  scarcity  of  other  fresh  meat ; 
although  like  that  of  all  sea-fbwl,  it  has  rather  an  oily 
and  rancid  taste.  The  skin  also  is  profitable,  as  both 
Greenlanders  and  Europeans  make  soft  warm  drawers 
of  it ;  and  its  eggs  are  collected  and  eaten  in  great 
numbers  in  June  and  July.     But  what  causes  this  fowl 

*    See  Note  viii. 
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to  be  had  in  such  request  is  the  value  of  its  down,  which 
may  be  plucked  off  by  handfuls,  when  the  stronger 
feathers  are  removed.  The  best  is  found  in  the  nests, 
which  the  mother  plucks  off  her  breast  to  make  a  soft 
bed  for  her  young.  It  is  indeed  mixed  with  excrements, 
from  which  they  separate  it  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The 
filth,  as  the  heavier  substance,  falls  through,  and  the 
light  down  adheres  to  the  wires.  When  its  eggs  are 
taken  out  of  the  nest,  it  will  lay  afresh  three  or  four 
times  running,  always  four  at  a  brood,  each  time 
plucking  fresh  down  from  its  breast.  This  device  is 
often  practised  in  Iceland,  where  great  pains  are  taken 
to  collect  the  down. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Eider-ducks.  The  most 
common  is  called  by  the  Greenlanders,  Mittek.  The 
female  has  yellow  feathers  edged  with  black,  and  at  a 
distance  looks  grey.  The  male  has  a  black  breast  and  a 
white  back  with  a  violet  coloured  head,  and  a  white 
neck.  The  other  sort  is  called  Kingalik,  i.  e.  Nasutus, 
because  it  has  a  large  orange-coloured  excrescence  be- 
tween its  nostrils.  It  differs  from  the  Mittek  in  colour, 
the  female  being  brownish,  and  the  male  chiefly  black 
with  white  wings,  and  light  coloured  spots  on  the  back. 
Both  kinds  are  larger  than  a  common  duck.  The  first 
is  most  numerous.  In  summer,  while  they  are  breeding, 
but  few  are  seen  ;  but  in  winter,  they  leave  the  fiordes 
in  large  flocks  to  seek  food  on  the  islands,  consisting 
principally  of  muscles  j  and  in  the  evening  again  resort 
to  the  still  creeks  and  bays.  They  never  fly  over  land, 
but  follow  the  windings  of  the  water ;  and  in  a  strong 
north  wind  take  shelter  under  the  rocks  on  the  shore. 
At  such  times,  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers  from  the 
land,  and  taken  up  by  Greenlanders  in  their  kajaks. 
Those,  however,  which  are  not  killed  outright  by  the 
first  shot,  dive  under  the  water,  lay  hold  of  the  long 
sea-weed  with  their  beaks,  and  seldom  rise  any  more.  * 

*  A  Natural  History  of  the  Eider-Fowl  has  been  published  at 
Copenhagen,  by  Mr.  Brumiich. 
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VI.  Of  the  sea-fowl,  with  a  round  pointed  beak,  and 
still  shorter  wings  than  the  foregoing,  there  is  a  greater 
variety  regarding  both  size  and  shape.  Their  colours  are 
generally  different  mixtures  of  black  and  white.  To 
begin  with  the  largest. 

1.  Tugleic,  in  colour  like  a  starling,  and  about  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  has  a  white  breast  and  belly.  The  ground 
of  the  .back  is  black,  with  white  streaks ;  its  neck  is 
green,  encircled  with  a  white  ring,  and  surmounted  with 
a  beak  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  thick- 
ness. The  length  of  the  bird  from  the  head  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tail,  is  two  feet ;  and  its  breadth  between 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  are  very  small  compared 
with  its  bulk,  about  five  feet.  It  has  very  large  webbed 
feet,  much  bent  towards  the  tail;  and  two  exceedingly 
small  hinder  toes.  The  Tuglek  is  probably  the  Lan- 
givie,  or  Storfuglen,  of  Pontoppidan,  concerning  which 
hfirmakes  many  pleasing  remarks. 

2.  The  Emmer,  or  Penguin,  (Greenland  Esarokitsok, 
tke  short  winged,)  is  about  the  size  of  the  former  ;  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  which  are  not  above 
six  inches  in  length,  with  a  scanty  covering  of  feathers,  is 
quite  unable  to  fly.  The  legs  are  situated  so  far  back,  and 
are  so  much  bent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
can  stand.  The  Norwegians  therefore  maintain  that 
this  bird  is  never  seen  on  land,  except  in  the  Christmas 
■week,  which  they  call  the  week  of  penguins.;  {that  it  lays 
two  eggs,  not  in  a  nest  like  other  birds,  but  hatches 
them  under  its  wings. 

3.  The  Sharf,  (Greenland  Okeltsok,  i.  e.  small  tongued,) 
^has  scarcely  any  tongue,  and  no  voice  whatever  :  it 
wery  much  resembles  the  penguin  in  every  thing  but  the 
wings  ;  and  from  its  long  beak  and  legs,  might  be  aptly 
denominated  the  sea-stork.  The  appetite  of  this  bird 
is  ravenous,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  fish  is 
sometimes  found  in  its  maw  :  it  often  seizes  them  from 
twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and,  like 
the  stork,  will  cram  down  whole  fishes  of  half  a  yard  in 
length,  and  even  flounders  measuring  no  less  in  breadth. 
The  only  time  for  shooting  it  is  while  swallowing  its 
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priey,  as  at  other  times  it  is  very  shy  and  vigilant,, 
having  large  prominent  eyes,  encircled  with  red  and 
yellow  rings,  and  well  adapted  for  an  extensive  view. 

The  three  last  mentioned  fowls  properly  belong  to  the 
genus  of  mergi,  of  which  Johnston*  enumerates 
twelve  species,  and  observing  that  some  of  them  smay  be 
tamed,  and  employed  in  fishing. 

4.  The  Lumm,  diver,  or  loon,  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  preceding,  but  has  longer  wings,  and  flies 
higher  than  any  other  bird  of  this  genus.  It  has  a  dark 
grey  head,  light-coloured  back,  and  a  white  belly, 
breeds  near  fresh-water  ponds,  and  remains  sitting  on 
the  eggs  even  when  the  nest  is  filled  with  water.  The 
Lumm  is  called  by  some  the  summer-fowl,  because  they 
think  that  warm  weather  never  properly  sets  in  till  >it 
'ttiakes  its^ppearance.  'Like  wild  geese  and  other  sea 
fowl,  which  are  seen  only  in  summer,  it  must  take  up  its 
winter  quarters  in  milder  climates.  The  Greenland 
name,  Karsaak,  is  probably  an  imitation  of  its  cry,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  duck,  and  is  considered  ominous  of 
rainy  or  fine  weather,  according  as  it  is  cut  short,  or 
joyfully  lengthened  out. 

The  Awk,  (Greenland  Akpa,')  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  duck,  has  a  coal-black  back,  and  white  belly. 
They  generally  keep  at  a  good  distance  from  land, 
but  in  severe  frosts  flock  in  such  multitudes  to  tbe  shore 
that  the  water  seems  overspread  with  an  immense  black 
carpet.     The  Greenlanders  then  shoot  them  with  ar- 
rows, or  drive  them  in  great  numbers  to  land,  where 
they  are  easily  caught,  being  unable' to  escape  either  by 
"running  or  flying.     The  flesh  of  these  birds,  which  is 
'tnore  tender  and  better  flavoured  than  that  of  any  other 
sea-fowl,  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Greenlanders ;  and 
■'near  the  mouth  of  Baal's  River,  in  February  and  March, 
'  most  of  the  natives  make  their  under-dress  of  awk-skins. 
6.  The  Sea-pigeon,  called  by  the  Greenlanders  Ser- 
iahy  the  bird  of  the  stream,  river-bird,  because  it  goes  in 
search  of  food  in  the  strongest  currents,  is  shaped  nearly 

'  *  See  Nat.  Hist,  of  Birds,  book  iv.  chap,  7- 
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like  the  awk,  but  is  smaller.  Its  legs  and  bill  are 
scarlet,  and  highly  beautiful,  but  in  winter,  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  turn  grey. 

7.  The  Lund,  or  sea  parroquet,  has  a  pointed  bill, 
somewhat  curved,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  striped 
with  blue  and  red  ;  and  very  sharp  talons.  With  these 
weapons  it  seizes  and  often  conquers  its  enemy  the 
raven,  by  drawing  him  under  water.  It  also  resembles 
the  awk,  but  is  not  so  large. 

8.  Their  is  another  variety  of  sea-parrot,  which  the 
Greenlanders  call  hallingak.  It  is  entirely  black,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon. 

9.  The  Akpalliarsuk,  or  sea-sparrow,  has  a  bill  like 
the  former ;  and  though  it  is  only  as  large  as  a  small 
fieldfare,  exactly  resembles  the  awk. 

10.  The  smallest  of  this  genus  is  the  sea-snipe,  which, 
like  the  land-snipe  of  Greenland,  lives  on  small,  white 
muscles  5  and  may  be  called  amphibious,  as  only  two  of 
its  toes  on  each  foot  are  connected  by  a  membrane,  and 
the  third  is  separated,  as  in  land  birds.  It  is  conse- 
quently at  home  both  on  land  and  water. 

VIL  Of  the  sea  fowl  with  long  wings  and  bills,  thegull, 
or  sea  mew,  (Larus^)  is  the  most  common.  This  genus 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  four  different  species. 
The  Dutch  call  the  first,  which  has  a  black  back,  and  is 
as  large  as  a  duck,  Burgo-master,  and  the  others  Coun- 
sellors. The  other  species  are  distinguished  partly  by 
their  size,  (for  the  smallest  is  only  as  large  as  a  pigeon,) 
and  partly  by  their  colour,  which  varies  between  black, 
grey,  blue,  and  white.  They  have  a  long  slender  beak, 
crooked  at  the  point,  with  a  knob  to  hold  fast 
their  prey.  The  nostrils,  which  are  situated  close  to 
the  head,  are  wide  and  elongated.  Their  wings  are 
proportion  ably  very  long,  with  which  they  hover  in  the 
air,  watching  their  prey,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a 
fish,  dart  down  upon  it  with  certain  aim.  1  hey  are  by 
no  means  expert  divers,  and  seldom  swim  on  the  water, 
except  to  rest  themselves;  but  generally  fly  about  the 
rocks,  waiting  for  fish  to  be  cast  on  shore  by  the  surge. 
They  abound  along  almost  every  coast  j  and  are  fre- 
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quently  seen  also  on  inland  lakes,  as  in  those  of  Swit- 
zerland. Johnston  enumerates  eight  species  of  them, 
which  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  rivers.* 

2.  There  is  a  fifth  sort  of  mews,  called  by  the  Green- 
landers  Mallemukke,  (the  stupid  fly,)  which  are  so  daring, 
that  tliey  will  collect  like  a  swarm  of  flies  on  the  carcase 
of  a  whale,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  killed,  rather 
than  scared  away.  The  Norwegians  call  them  Hav- 
hest,  sea-horse.  They  seldom  approach  the  land,  but 
are  exceedingly  numerous  about  forty  miles  from  shore, 
collecting  round  ships  in  order  to  catch  any  rotten  flesh 
that  may  be  thrown  overboard.  After  having  gorged 
toomucli,  they  vomit  up  the  contents  of  their  stomachs, 
and  begin  afresh.  Anderson,  in  his  account  of  Green- 
land,! gives  a  minute  anatomical  analysis  of  these  fowls. 

3.  A  sixth  species,  the  dung-fowl,  called  by  the  Dutch, 
Strunt  Jager,  (Larus  Parasyticus,)  because,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  of  sailors,  they  pursue  the  lesser 
species  of  gulls,  till  the  latter  drop  their  excrements, 
which  they  catch  on  the  wing  and  swallow,  in  order  to 
quench  the  thirst,  occasioned  by  eating  whales'  blubber. 
Another  device  of  these  buds  is,  to  frighten  the  gulls, 
which  are  more  expert  fishers  than  themselves,  while 
devouring  their  prey.  The  poor  birds  immediately 
begin  to  scream,  and  consequently  let  fall  their  booty, 
which  these  lazy  robbers  immediately  pick  up.  This 
trick  has  often  afforded  weather-bound  sailors  much 
amusement.  Linnaaus  gives  us  a  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  the  Strunt-Jager,  under  the  name  of 
Labben,  Larus  rectricibus  iniermediis  longissimis. 

4.  The  Tattaret^  so  called  by  the  Greenlanders  in  imi- 
tation of  its  cry,  is  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  gull  genus.  Its  lower  parts  are  white,  and  its 
back  of  a  sky  blue  colour.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
spending  the  winter  in  warmer  countries,  and  visiting 
■Greenland   early   in  the  spring.     It    most   resembles 


*  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland  is  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  wnite 
gulls. 

t  Page  177  to  183. 
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the  pigeon,  having  a  short  bent  beak,  with  only  three  toes 
on  each  foot,  and  follows  the  shoals  of  small  herrings. 
The  Greenland  boys  are  very  expert  in  catching  them, 
with  a  noose  tied  to  a  bundle  of  heath,  and  baited  with 
small  fish.  They  build  their  nests  in  groups  on  the  tops 
of  the  steepest  rocks,  and  if  any  one  pass,  all  rise  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  as  if  to  frighten  him  from  their  abode. 

5.  The  silver-bird.  Sterna  hirundo,  (Greenland  Tmer- 
ko  Teilakf  the  diver,)  is  also  a  bird  of  passage,  about 
the  size  of  a  swallow,  which  it  resembles  in  having  a  long 
forked  tail.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  the  exception  of 
a  black  spot  on  the  head.  Like  a  Calotte,  it  has  a  sharp 
beak,  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body. 
Martens  calls  it,  Kmnoe've,  and  gives  us  a  neat  plate  of 
it  in  his  description  of  Spitsbergen. 

Several  species  of  birds  frequent  both  the  north  and 
south  of  Greenland,  which  are  not  seen  in  the  latitude 
of  Baal's  River.  Farther  north,  a  sort  of  white  Awks 
are  found,  much  smaller  than  the  black  ones.  Those 
Greenlanders  who  live  nearest  the  pole  relate  that  a 
species  of  small  birds,  which  they  call  Akpallit,  shaped 
like  pigeons,  come  over  the  sea  every  year  in  such  num- 
bers, probably  from  America,  that  they  quite  pollute  the 
fresh  water  with  their  excrements.  Their  tameness  is 
such  that  they  will  enter  the  tents  of  the  Greenlanders, 
who  are  afraid  to  touch  them,  imagining  that  a  visit 
from  one  of  these  birds  forbodes  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  natives  also  speak  of  a  species 
of  penguins,  so  vicious  that  they  will  attack  Green- 
landers in  their  kajaks. 

VIII.  The  different  modes,  in  which  such  a  multitu- 
dinous variety  of  water-fowl  procure  their  proper  nou- 
rishment, would  be  a  most  amusing  research,  even  con- 
fining the  inquiry  to  those,  that  have  come  under  my 
observation.  During  my  short  stay  in  Greenland,  I 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  examine  into  their 
various  habits,  but  am  led  to  conclude  that  those  of  the 
duck  species  are  in  a  great  measure  disqualified  for 
fishing  by  their  broad  blunt  bills,  which  are  adapted  for 
a  diet  on  muscles,  sea-weed,  and  the  insects  it  contains. 
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A  muscle  was  once  brought  to  me,  foimd  in  an  eider- 
fowl's  maw,  which  was  at  least  twice  as  large  as  its  beak. 
It  is  because  birds  of  this  genus  eat  few  fish  and  very 
little  fat,  that  their  flesh  is  not  so  oily  and  rancid  as 
that  of  other  sea-fowl.  The  formation  of  Awks  and 
Willocks  on  the  other  hand,  qualifies  thetn  in  every  way 
for  catching  fish,  which  they  transfix  with  their  pointed 
beaks,  and  then  swallow  entire.  Both  genera  are  fur- 
nished with  short  wings  and  necks,  that  they  may  not 
be  impeded  in  diving ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
some  species  descend  more  than  twenty  fathoms  into 
the  sea. 

Mews  or  gulls,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  long 
necks  and  wings,  can  scarcely  dive  at  all,  but  fly  with 
greater  swiftness,  and  can  support  themselves  for  a 
longer  period  in  the  air.  They  too  live  upon  small  fish, 
which  they  spy  out  on  the  wing  near  the  surface,  and 
seize  with  their  sharp  beaks  ;  sometimes  extending  their 
wings  in  order  to  plunge  their  long  necks  deeper  into 
the  water.  Some  species  can  dive  for  a  short  time, 
others  entrap  the  fislies  by  suddenly  closing  their  wings 
upon  them.  However  their  principal  food  is  dead 
whales  and  seals  ;  and  their  beaks  are  not  only  pointed, 
but  also  furnished  with  protuberances,  which  enable  them 
to  cut  and  detach  pieces  of  flesh  with  ease.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  which  like  land-birds  of  prey,  pursue  and 
devour  the  lesser  species  of  sea-fowl. 

Concerning  their  manner  of  securing  their  eggs  and 
young  ones  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  beasts,  xinder- 
son  gives  us  some  useful  information.  Most  of  them 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  projections  or  clefts  of  tliB 
steepest  rocks,  inaccessible  to  either  man  or  beast  j  and, 
as  they  breed  in  flocks,  frequently  join  in  making  a  va- 
liant defence  against  birds  of  prey.  They  convey  their 
young  brood  to  a  place  of  safety,  sometimes  by  hiding 
them  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  at  other  times  by  car- 
rying them  on  their  backs  to  the  sea. 

However  all  species  of  sea-fowl  do  not  manifest  such 
caution,  or  the  Greenlanders  could  get  no  eggs,  as  they 
do  not  possess  the  skill  of  the  Norwegians  in  letting  them- 
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selves  down  the  sides  of  precipices  by  a  rope.  Many- 
kinds  merely  secure  their  eggs  from  the  foxes,  by  build- 
ing their  nests  on  small  islands.  The  Eider-fowl  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  ;  so  that  the  natives  could  for- 
merly gather  a  boat-full  of  their  eggs  in  a  short  time, 
sometimes  finding  it  difficult  to  tread  without  crushing 
them. 

The  eggs  of  most  sea-fowl  are  green.  Some  are  yel- 
low or  grey  with  black  or  brown  spots,  and  all  of  them 
are  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird 
than  those  of  land-birds.  The  shell  and  especially  the 
interior  skin  is  much  tougher,  and  the  yolk  red,  espe- 
cially in  the  gull  genus.  Gulls*  eggs  have  also  a  larger 
white  than  others. 

In  the  comparative  size  of  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl  is  ex- 
hibited the  compensating  wisdom  of  Providence,  which 
cares  for  their  preservation  against  the  effects  of  severe 
cold,  though  the  birds  frequently  leave  their  nests  for  a 
considerable  time.  Most  species  lay  but  few,  and  many 
only  two  eggs ;  and,  according  to  the  observations  of  the 
Norwegians,  they  are  hatched  in  a  short  time,  often  in 
eight  days.  The  redder  the  yolk  of  their  eggs  is,  the 
more  oily  and  disagreeable  their  taste  ;  and  they  can 
seldom  be  kept  a  month  without  rotting. 
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Fishes.— I.  General remarh.  —  II.  River  Fish.  —  III.  Sea  Fish.  Ang- 
marset,  Ulke,  Cat-fish,  Stone-biter  and  Halibut.  —  IV.  Shark  and  Ray, 
—  V.  Testacea  or  Shell-fish.  Crabs,  Muscles,  Sea-acorn,  Sea-bug, 
and  Whale-louse  ;  MoUusca,  Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish,  Sea  Urchin,  Star^ 
fish,  and  Medusa.    Zoophytes. 

I.  The  most  numerous  and  valuable  tribes  of  fishes^ 
frequent   the  Northern  Ocean,   their  proper  place  of 
rendezvous.     There  the  ice  offers  them  a  secure  shelter 
from   the  pursuit  of  the   whale,   which,   like   a  land 
animal,   has  need  of  constant   respiration,    and   there 
they  may  safely  propagate  in  infinite  numbers..     Hence 
it  is  that  the  northernmost  countries,,  such  as  Iceland, 
Lapland,  Norway,   and  the  Orcades,  are  the  seats  of 
the  most  productive  and  richest  fisheries,  while  along 
the   southern  coasts  they  become  progressively  more 
and   more  scanty,   as  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
herring.     But  if  these  fishes  were  to  remain  perpetually 
under  the  ice,  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  and 
man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  would  miss  a  valuable 
article  of  their  food.     It  has,  therefore,  been  wisely 
ordained  that  the  smaller  fishes,  such  as  the  herrmg 
tribe,  which  is  incontestibly  the  most  numerous,  should 
be    driven   in   vast  sh6als  firom   their  inaccessible  re- 
treats.    Whether   by   want    of   sustenance    for    their 
immense  numbers,  or  by  a  natural  instinct  for  spawn- 
ing in  warmer  countries,  or  for  seeking  the  food  of 
other  climates,  or  by  what  other  cause,  is  yet  unknown. 
During  their  progress,  they  are  chased  by  cod,  mackarel, 
and  other  fishes  of  prey ;   and  all  these  again  are  so 
hotly  pursued  by  the  whale  and  seal,  that  they  fly  for 
shelter  into  the  shallowest  bays,  creeks,  and  sand-banks 
of  the  land.     But  even  there  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  not  only  use  them 
for  food,  but  find  in  them  a  most  lucrative  article  of 
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commerce,  which  makes  ample  amends  for  the  barren- 
ness of  their  soil.  The  revenues  which  Holland  and 
Norway  derive  from  their  herring  and  stock  fisheries 
are  truly  prodigious.  In  Norway,  a  country  which  has  not 
the  most  abundant  stockfish  or  herring-fisheries,  the  city 
of  Bergen  alone  frequently  ships  off  600  tons  of  salted 
cod  and  stockfish  a-year,  besides  nearly  twenty  ship- 
loads of  cods'  rows ;  and  upwards  of  forty  barrels 
of  anchovies  are  often  drawn  in  one  net,  and  at  one 
draught.  What  is  still  more  astonishing,  and  would 
scarcely  be  believed,  says  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of 
Bergen  *,  did  not  a  whole  city  attest  it,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  fishing-boats  may  be  seen  crowded 
together  in  a  space  of  five  miles,  and  10,000  barrels  of 
herrings  caught  at  a  single  cast. 

There  seems  reason  to  fear  lest  some  species  should 
become  extinct  under  such  a  rapid  consumption,  par- 
ticularly as  we  may  suppose  that  they  fall  a  prey  in  still 
greater  quantities  to  the  voracious  animals  of  their  own 
race.  The  whale  devours  herrings  by  hogsheads.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  N.  Horrebow*,  six  hundred  cods,  with 
many  herrings  and  birds,  were  found  in  the  maw  of  a 
stranded  whale  by  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 
But  here  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
God,  for  the  preservation  of  all  his  creatures,  is  nobly 
displayed.  The  most  ravenous  animals  are  those  which 
multiply  the  least,  while  the  most  helpless  creatures, 
destined  to  be  the  food  of  many  others,  increase  in 
proportion  to  their  usefulness  and  the  demand  for  them. 
Ten  thousand  eggs  are  said  to  have  been  counted  in 
the  row  of  one  herring.  From  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  on  the  Greenland  capelins,  these  fishes  do 
not  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  sea,  but  shoal  together 
on  the  rocks  several  fathoms  high,  where  they  can 
lodge  it  on  stones  and  sea-grass  in  safety  from  their 
enemies.  To  these  it  firmly  adheres  till  the  young  fry 
is  hatched  by  a  moderate  warnith  of  the  sun  and  the 

*  Pontop.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  ii.  ch.6. 
f  Nat.  Hist,  of  Iceland,  ch.  54. 
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gentle  washing  of  the  waves.  By  this  thronging  into 
the  bays,  they  fall  immediately  into  the  hands  of  man, 
and  so  heedlessly  do  they  rush  on,  that  every  void  is 
filled  up  by  new  multitudes  the  instant  it  is  made. 
And  as  they  have  not  all  the  same  seasons  for  spawning, 
there  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  which  does  not  present 
an  overflowing  abundance  of  these  fishes.  In  what  an 
admirable  light  does  all  this  exhibit  the  bounty  of  the 
Creator  towards  his  needy  creatures, — a  benevolence 
which  seems  to  be  the  less  felt  and  acknowledged,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  great  and  astonishing. 

The  student  of  Ichthyology  ought  to  spend  se- 
veral years,  if  not  his  whole  life,  on  the  shores  of  the 
North,  as  the  best  school  for  his  science.  In  this  station 
he  would  not  only  learn  the  external  characters  of  the 
various  genera,  but  make  himself  a  thorough  proficient 
in  their  natural  properties,  their  means  of  sustenance, 
the  circumstances  of  their  shoaling,  and  the  functions 
assigned  to  each  species  for  the  good  of  the  whole. — 
This  would  open  a  wide  field,  for  an  enquiring  and  re- 
flecting mind.  Ample  subject  for  profound  but  pleasing 
meditation  would  occur  during  the  survey  of  the  dwel- 
lers of  the  deep,  from  the  minutest  animalcula  disco- 
verable by  art,  to  the  overgrown  bulk  of  the  whale,  the 
almost  fabulous  dimensions  of  sea-monsters,  and  the 
marvellous  properties  of  the  Zoophytes,  with  their  se- 
veral natures  and  the  end  of  their  creation.  The  Na- 
tural History  of  Fishes  would  then  be  a  feasible  under- 
taking,  and  the  occasional  reflections  and  observations 
which,  however,  adorn  our  modern  works  of  science 
with  a  far  better  grace  than  the  accumulated  figments 
and  ridiculously  erudite  authorities  of  the  ancients, 
would  assume  a  more  imposing  tone  of  conviction. 
Still  however  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  spirit 
will  never  be  able  to  dive  so  deeply  into  that  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  as  to  give  a  perfect  system  of  natural  history,  even 
in  its  most  obvious  parts.  But  this  imperfection,  which 
will  for  ever  limit  human  exertion,  leaves  the  charm  of 
perpetual  novelty  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  and 
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gives  room  f'oi*  perpetual  accessions  to  that  praise  which 
the  great  Maker  expects  from  all  his  creatures.  * 

No  very  full  account  of  this  part  of  the  animal  king- 
dom can  be  expected  from  one,  whose  short  residence  of 
a  year  in  the  north,  presented  few  opportimities  of  ac- 
curate observation,  and  who  could  not  visit  all  the  best 
fishing  stations. 

As  little  can  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  spare 
time  from  their  more  iniportant  avocations  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  distraction  from  their  main  object,  which  they 
would  risk  in  an  eager  pursuit  of  these  studies.  Green- 
land itself  is  not  so  fruitful  in  a  variety  of  fishes  as  other 
northern  coasts  in  the  same  latitudes. 

A  vast  store  must  necessarily  be  contained  in  the  sea 
to  supply  the  whales  and  seals  with  food,  but  this  very 
circumstance  prevents  their  being  seen  in  so  great  abun- 
dance by  man.  Some  species  entirely  withdraw  them- 
selves from  places  much  frequented  by  seals,  and  others 
keep  at  a  distance  from  land  in  deep  water,  where  the 
seals,  who  must  frequently  draw  in  fresh  air,  cannot 
follow.  The  proper  herring  does  not  come  so  high  as 
these  latitudes.  This,  together  with  the  want  of  shallows 
and  sandbanks,  perhaps  also  of  different  kinds  of  sea 
vegetables,  may  probably  be  the  reason  why  several 
kinds  of  fishes,  very  abundant  in  Norway,  are  quite 
unknown  in  Greenland. 

II.  Here  likewise  no  large  rivers  water  the  country, 
or  at  least  they  are  rendered  innavigable  by  the  ice. 
The  only  river- fish,  therefore,  that  is  known,  is  the 
Salmon-trout,  which  is  plentiful  in  brooks,  and  tolerably 
large  and  fat. 

A  few  of  the  common  salmon  have,  it  is  true,  been 
seen  in  certain  places,  but  they  fall  greatly  short  of 

*  This  observation  is  not  less  true  at  the  present  day  than  when  our 
author  wrote.  The  teeming  fecundity  of  nature  is  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished ;  we  may  rather  be  led  to  imagine  that  in  some  branches  of  her 
kingdom  a  new  creation  is  going  on  every  da)^  When  Linnaeus  pub- 
lished his  Species  Plantarum,  he  reckoned  the  number  of  vegetable 
species  at  7500.  At  present  the  whole  number  of  known  plants  is 
computed  to  exceed  50,000.  The  other  departments  of  nature  appear 
to  be  receiving  additions  in  a  similar  proportion. 
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those  of  Norway  and  other  countries  in  size.  The 
Greenlanders  catch  these  fishes  under  the  stones  with 
their  hands,  or  strike  them  with  a  prong  of  bone  or  iron. 
At  the  season  when  the  sahnon  ascend  from  the  sea  into 
the  rivers,  the  natives  build  a  wear  of  stones  across  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  at  low  water ;  over  these  the  fish 
pass  with  the  tide,  and  are  left  in  the  shallows  by  the 
ensuing  ebb.  The  Europeans  commonly  take  them 
with  nets  in  the  ponds,  but  a  Greenlander  with  his  kajak 
must  always  be  present  to  guide  the  net  between  the 
stones. 

III.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  Greenlanders  is  the 
Angmarset,  or  Greenland  Salmon,  Salmo  Grcenlandicus. 
The  Newfoundland  men  call  these  fishes  Capelins*. 
They  are  about  half  a  foot  long  ;  their  backs,  which  are 
dark  green,  are  broad  and  furnished  with  subtle  cross 
bones  ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  silver  white  ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  any  perceptible  scales ;  they  throng  into  the 
fiordes  in  such  multitudes  that  the  sea  has  quite  a  black 
and  bristly  appearance.  They  are  seen  in  March  and 
April,  when  the  tattaret,  above  described,  betrays  their 
arrival,  but  they  do  not  spawn  till  May  and  June,  at 
which  time  the  Greenlanders  lade  out  whole  boat-loads, 
of  them  with  hoop  sieves  strung  with  sinews :  they  dry 
them  on  the  rocks  in  the  open  air,  and  store  them  up 
in  leathern  sacks,  or  cast-off  clothes,  for  their  winter  pro- 
vision. 

2.  The  Red-fish,  or  Alpine  Trout,  {Salmo  alpinuSj)  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  red  colour  of  its  scales.  This 
and  the  common  salmon  are  the  only  scaly  fishes  known 
on  this  coast.  Its  fins  are  large  and  thorny,  in  other 
respects  it  resembles  the  carp.  These  fishes  are  fat  and 
well  tasted,  but  not  often  met  with. 

3.  A  few  of  the  common  species  of  herring  are  caught 
in  the  south,  but  these  are  probably  no  more  than  strag- 
glers from  the  great  shoal  which  drives  from  the  ley  sea, 
by  way  of  Iceland,  to  the  shores  of  America.    This 

*  Crantz,  following  Linnaeus,  who  gave  this  fish  the  name  of  C/m- 
paa  viUosut  considers  it  as  a  small  species  of  herring ;  but  it  seems  eri- 
dently  to  belong  to  the  salmon  tribe. 
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wonderful  host  divides  itself  in  the  more  southern  part 
of  its  progress  down  the  Atlantic,  into  two  large  squa- 
drons, *  one  of  which  steers  westward  to  America,  the 
other  eastward  in  sundry  branches  to  the  shores  of  Nor- 
way, Jutland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  especially  the 
Shetland  isles,  where  they  yield  the  Dutch  busses  a  rich 
booty,  t 

4.  The  most  common  food  of  the  Greenlanders  next 
to  the  Capelin,  is  the  Lasher  Bullhead,  or  Ulke,  Scorpius 
Cottus,  Lin.  This  fish  may  be  found  at  any  season  of 
the  year  in  all  the  inlets  of  the  coast  in  deep  water,  and 
is  caught  most  plentifully  in  winter,  by  poor  women  and 
children,  with  a  line  of  whalebone  or  feathers  thirty  or 
forty  fathoms  long.  A  blue  stone  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  this  line  to  sink  it,  and  a  white  bone,  or  a  glass 
bead,  or  a  bit  of  red  cloth,  serves  for  a  bait.  The  fish 
is  commonly  a  foot  long,  and  full  of  bones.  The  skin 
is  quite  smooth  and  variegated  with  yellow,  green,  red, 
and  black  spots,  like  a  lizard's.  It  has  a  very  large  round 
head,  wide  mouth,  and  the  dorsal  fins  in  particular  are 
large  and  prickly.  Ugly  as  the  outside  of  this  fish  ap- 
pears, its  flesh  is  well  flavoured  and  wholesome,  and 
makes  excellent  soup.     Invalids  may  eat  it  with  safety. 

5.  A  considerable  number  of  Dorse  frequent  these 
coasts,  but  they  are  mostly  lean  and  diminutive.  An- 
derson gives  a  correct  account  both  of  this  and  the 
Kabbelau,  or  Cod-fish,  which  is  also  caught  here,  though 
in  no  great  abundance,  and  describes  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  salted  and  dried  by  the  Icelanders  and 
Norwegians.  They  are  distinguished  into  rock-fish, 
hung-fish,  flat-fish,  round-fish,  and  red-fish,  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  they  are  cured  j  but  all 
these  kinds  are  exported  under  the  common  name  of 
stock-fish.      A  long  slender  fish  like  a  herring  is  found 

*  The  word  herring,  as  Pennant  observes,  is  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man, Heer,  a  host. 

f  See  Anderson*s  Account  of  Iceland,  where  several  amusing,  and 
instructive  observations  on  this  subject  may  be  found,  and  the  77th 
number  of  Der  Arzt,  a  German  weekly  paper  of  some  celebrity. 
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in  the  swallow  of  the  cod,  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Sand-herring  of  Iceland. 

6.  In  April  and  May  the  Nepisets  or  Sea-cats,  Cyclop- 
terns  Lumpus,  or  Lump-sucker,  called  by  the  Danes 
Rogen-Kall,  from  their  immense  row,  visit  the  land  to 
deposit  their  spawn,  and  are  then  struck  in  abundance 
with  prongs,  like  salmon.  At  other  times  they  lodge 
in  the  sea-grass  in  the  open  sea,  and  are  never  to  be 
seen.  This  fish  is  about  a  foot  long  and  extremely 
plump.  It  has  not  the  proper  skin  of  a  fish,  but  a  thick 
callous  integument  beset  with  sharp  pointed  tubercles  j 
and  through  this  the  flesh  appears  of  a  red,  or  if  the  fish 
is  very  fat,  of  a  greenish  colour.  Five  longitudinal  rows 
of  horny  protuberances  traverse  the  back,  belly,  and 
sides.  The  head  is  broad,  and  with  its  large  eyes  re- 
sembles that  of  a  cat  or  owl.  On  the  breast,  close  to  the 
head,  it  has  a  white  fleshy  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  by  which  it  adheres  so  fast  to  rocks  or  stones  that 
it  cannot  be  severed  from  them  without  difficulty.  The 
flesh  is  white,  but  so  soft  and  fat,  that  a  person  is  soon 
surfeited  with  it.  This  is  however  remedied  by  curing 
the  fish.  The  natives  relish  it  as  they  do  all  fish  fat. 
The  row,  which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  fish, 
they  eat  boiled  like  a  millet  pulp. 

7.  The  Stone-biter,  or  Wolf-Fish,  Anarrkicas,  Lin. 
is  an  uncommon  fish,  two  feet  long.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Kigutulik,  or  toothed,  because  not  only  the  jaws, 
but  the  whole  mouth  above  and  below  is  set  with  long, 
sharp  teeth,  which  bear  more  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
dog  than  a  fish.  Whatever  they  seize  upon  they  never 
quit  their  hold.  Horrebow  calls  it  Lupus  Marinus; 
others  the  Sea  Serpent.  It  has  a  round,  mis-shapen 
head ;  the  body  like  that  of  the  eel  is  extenuated  to- 
wards the  tail,  and  is  as  grey  and  slippery.  The  fins 
extend  in  a  line  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
and  belly.  It  lives  upon  muscles,  sea  urchins,  and 
crabs.  Its  flesh  resembling  bacon,  is  seldom  eaten  by 
the  Greenlanders,  and  never  when  fresh. 

There  is  another  kind  of  this  fish  which  they  never 
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use  for  food  :  it  is  quite  slender  like  an  eel,  but  the 
tail  is  furnished  with  long  fins. 

8.  The  common  flounder  is  seen  on  these  coasts, 
but  seldom  taken.  But  at  certain  seasons  the  Green- 
landers  catch  great  numbers  of  the  Holibut,  Pleuro- 
nectes  Hypoglossus^  with  large  fish-hooks,  fastened  to 
whale-bone  or  seal-gut  thongs,  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  in  length  ;  the  largest  are 
a  yard  and  an  half  or  two  yards  in  length,  about  half  as 
broad,  and  a  full  span  thick  ;  they  weigh  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  The 
Norwegian  holibuts  are  said  to  be  so  large,  that 
a  single  one  when  salted  cannot  be  contained  in  a 
barrel:  they  have  a  smooth  skin,  white  below,  and 
speckled  with  dark  grey  on  the  back ;  the  eyes  are 
larger  than  those  of  an  ox,  and  furnished  with  a  kiud 
of  eye-lid ;  the  mouth  is  not  large,  but  has  a  double 
row  of  sharp  teeth  bent  inwards.  In  the  gullet  are  two 
pointed  gills,  besides  those  in  the  mouth.  Close  to  the 
head  two  small  pectoral  fins  are  inserted  ;  and  two  lon- 
gitudinal fins  descend  from  head  to  tail.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  genus  is,  that  one  side  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  back,  and  the  opposite  side  the  abdomen. 
Both  the  eyes  are  always  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
head ;  some  species  having  them  on  the  right,  others 
on  the  left  side  :  they  swim  laterally  with  that  side  in 
which  the  eyes  are  seated  uppermost.  Their  principal 
food  is  crabs,  and  on  that  account  they  generally  reside 
in  deep  water.  The  clumsy  figure  of  this  fish,  its  flat 
shape,  and  small  fins,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
it  must  be  a  heavy  swimmer,  and  always  grovel  at  the 
bottom.  But  the  fishermen  have  assured  me,  that  as  soon 
as  it  feels  the  hook,  it  springs  to  the  surface  swifter  than 
they  can  draw  up  the  line ;  and  upon  seeing  its  enemy, 
immediately  darts  aside  with  such  velocity  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  line  lacerates  their  hands.  It  has  coarse,  lean 
flesh,  but  white  and  well  tasted,  and  has  a  large  quantity 
of  delicate  fat,  especially  under  the  fins  :  of  this  fat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  make  Raf,  which  is  cured  by 
smoke  5  and  they  out  the  lean  flesh  into  long  slieesa 
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which  they  dry  in  the  air  and  eat  raw,  and  this  they  call 
rekel ;  the  remainder  is  salted,  and  laid  up  for  winter. 
The  Greenlanders,  however,  cut  the  whole  into  small 
slips,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun. — The  holibut  seems  to 
belong  to  that  class  of  fishes  which  roves  from  place  to 
place  in  quest  of  food ;  for  at  some  places,  Fisher-bay 
for  instance,  they  are  never  seen  at  all.  Near  Godhaab 
they  are  caught  in  May,  but  commonly  and  in  greatest 
quantities  in  July  and  August ;  yet  not  within  the  land, 
but  always  in  tlie  open  sea.  Farther  to  the  north,  they 
make'  iheir  first  appearance  at  Zukkertop  in  August 
and  September.  A  small  species  of  holibut,  Pleur. 
Cynoglossus,  is  also  found  there  only  half  the  size  of  the 
common  one. 

IV.  Two  genera,  the  shark  and  the  ray,  approximate 
to  land  animals  in  one  property,  that  of  bringing  forth 
their  young  alive  ;  but  their  external  and  internal  struc- 
tures are  the  same  as  in  other  fishes,  except  that  their 
solid  parts  consist  of  cartilage  instead  of  bones.  The 
shark,  SqualuSf  may  with  propriety  be  styled  the  Sea- 
dog,  from  its  voracity.  The  different  species  of  this 
fish  vary  so  excessively  in  magnitude,  that  while  some 
measure  only  two  feet,  others  are  eight  or  ten  fathoms  in 
length,  and  weigh  fi-om  ten  hundred  weight  to  two  tons. 
An  animal  of  this  genus  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  man  in  armour  in  its  gullet. 

A  specimen  of  the  Squalus  CarchariaSy  or  White  Shark, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  was  between  two 
and  three  fathoms  in  length,  with  two  fins  on  the  back, 
and  six  on  the  belly :  the  tail  is  unequally  divided  into 
two  parts.  Its  colour  is  grey,  though  in  the  water  it 
appears  as  white  as  silver.  The  skin  is  very  rough,  and 
used  for  polishing  wood.  In  the  head,  which  is  two 
feet  long,  and  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  two 
large  nostrils  underneath,  immediately  attract  notice. 
The  mouth,  which  is  a  foot  wide,  is  not  situated  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  but  a  full  span  on  the 
under  side  of  it,  in  a  transverse  direction.  This  circum- 
stance is  a  great  clog  to  the  rapacity  of  this  animal,  for 
while  he  turns  himself  upon  his  back  to  seize  his  prey, 
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he  affords  it  time  to  escape.  Five  or  six  rows  of  small 
pointed  teeth  are  ranged  in  the  upper  jaw  :  the  nether 
jaw  contains  two  rows  of  fifty-two  large  teeth,  rather 
hooked,  and  extremely  sharp ;  half  of  them  bend  one 
way,  and  half  another,  so  that  they  resemble  a  double- 
toothed  saw,  and  the  Greenlanders  formerly  used  them 
instead  of  that  instrument.  The  eyes  are  larger  than 
those  of  an  ox ;  behind  them  are  situated  the  ears,  but 
without  auricles.  This  fish,  excepting  the  teeth,  has 
not  the  smallest  appearance  of  bones  :  the  chine  and 
skull  are  nothing  but  a  soft  gristle  which  yields  to  the 
nail,  nor  has  it  any  joints,  but  large  cavities  filled  with 
liquid  fat.  Two  sorts  of  flesh  are  found  in  it ;  the  one 
of  the  usual  kind,  white,  but  so  soft  that  it  may  be  dis- 
solved like  soap  by  rubbing  between  the  hands,  and  re- 
duced to  a  kind  of  froth ;  the  other  like  the  flesh  of 
land  animals  is  red,  and  runs  along  the  sides.  The 
inner  cuticle  is  very  tough,  and  the  thickness  of  a  fin- 
ger. In  Norway  and  Iceland  the  flesh  is  cut  into 
rashers,  and  dried  in  the  air  ;  but  the  Greenlanders  do 
not  much  esteem  it,  and  only  eat  it  when  it  is  dry  and 
half  putrid. 

The  natives  made  such  despatch  in  the  dissection  of 
their  prize,  that  I  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
entrails.  The  liver  lies  in  two  long  lobes,  a  span  broad, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  belly,  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  train  oil ;  there  is  said  to  be  enough 
of  it,  in  general,  to  fill  two  barrels.  This  animal  com- 
monly produces  four  young  ones  at  a  time.  When 
hawled  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  it  deals  out  such  violent 
blows  with  its  tail  as  to  endanger  those  near  it,  and 
makes  it  prudent  to  despatch  it  immediately.  The 
pieces  which  have  been  cut  asunder,  retain  life  for  se- 
veral hours  ;  and  if  they  are  trodden  upon  even  three 
or  four  days  after,  some  motion  is  perceptible.  The 
angling  line  must  be  an  iron  chain,  otherwise  they 
would  bite  it  through.  The  Greenlanders  strike  them 
with  an  harpoon. 

The  voracious  animal  will  eagerly  fasten  upon  a  dead 
whale  to  sack  out  the  fat,  and  the  whalers  make  use  of 
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this  opportunity  to  cut  out  the  liver,  which  they  do  by 
means  of  a  crooked  knife  fastened  to  a  pole.  The  fish 
has  also  a  great  appetite  for  human  flesh,  and  will  fol- 
low a  ship  for  several  days  in  expectation  of  a  dead  body 
being  thrown  out.  It  frequently  engulphs  at  one  bite, 
the  arm  or  leg  of  an  unfortunate  swimmer. 

The  Saw-fish,  Squalus  Pristis,  has  at  the  end  of  his 
snout  a  thin  flat  horn,  two  feet  long,  and  three  or  four 
fingers  broad,  armed  on  both  sides  with  teeth  like  a 
comb.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet.  This  fish 
is  the  most  redoubted  enemy  of  the  whale,  who  is  mor- 
tally afraid  of  his  attacks.  Several  of  the  species  join 
to  surround  him  on  all  sides,  and  easily  kill  him.  They 
eat  nothing  but  the  tongue,  leaving  the  rest  a  prey  to 
other  fishes  and  to  sea  fowl. 

The  Ray,  {Takkalikkisah,)  Raja  clavata,  Lin.  is 
caught  only  in  the  south.  This  fish  in  its  conformation 
resembles  the  holibut,  is  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  and  up- 
wards of  a  yard  broad.  It  has  also  a  slender  tail,  a  yard 
in  length,  with  two  small  fins  underneath,  the  only  ones 
on  the  whole  fish.  The  back  is  grey,  and  covered  with 
many  sharp  spines ;  the  belly  white  and  smooth.  The 
mouth,  as  in  the  shark,  is  situated  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  snout,  and  above  it  are  the  eyes,  which  it  has 
the  power  of  turning  inwards,  so  as  to  see  through  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth  whatever  is  going  on  below  it. 

The  chine  which  is  about  a  foot  broad,  is  nothing  but 
a  cartilage,  and  is  winged  with  cartilaginous  fins,  half  a 
yard  long,  strengthened  by  many  joints,  and  completely 
covered  with  flesh,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  strikes  these  up  and 
down  in  swimming  as  a  bird  does  its  wings.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  have  no  bad  taste.  Like  the  shark,  it  is  vivi- 
parous. 

Besides  these,  a  kind  of  fish  is  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  the  south,  which,  like  the  tortoise,  is  co- 
vered with  a  thick  shell,  and  has  a  tail  and  claws.  Ano- 
ther remarkable  fish,  Macromros  rupestris,  has  a  large 
head,  a  rough  scaly  body  attenuated  into  a  long  slender 
tail,  and  extremely  large  eyes.     The  whole  length  is 
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three  feet.  The  Greenlanders  call  it  Ingminnisety  be" 
cause  it  makes  a  growling  noise  when  it  dives  into  the 
water. 

V.  The  bloodless  fishes  may  be  classed  in  two  divi^ 
sions,  such  as  are  provided  with  shells,  hard  or  soft,  and 
such  as  are  quite  naked  and  flabby. 

1.  Round  Pouch  Crabs,  (^Pagiirus,)  are  plentiful  here ; 
they  are  shaped  like  spiders,  with  eight  long  legs  and  two 
pincer  claws.  The  eyes,  which  are  as  solid  and  trans- 
parent as  horn,  are  extremely  prominent.  Instead  of 
teeth  they  have  two  broad  white  bones,  with  which  they 
cut  their  food  in  pieces.  They  are  destitute  of  a  tail* 
The  flesh  has  somewhat  of  a  putrid  taste,  whence  it  is  .| 
supposed  that  they  live  principally  upon  the  carrion  of* 
seals  and  birds.  None  of  the  common  craw-fish  or 
lobster  are  found  here. 

The  sea-weed  is  filled  with  abundance  of  small  shrimps, 
which,  having  grown  to  their  full  size,  retire  from  the 
land  into  greater  depths,  where  they  furnish  a  repast  to 
the  seals. 

Blue  muscles  are  found  between  the  rocks  in  great 
numbers,  where  the  sea- weed  abounds,  and  are  tolerably 
large  and  good  eating.  Small  pearls  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  species. 

The  genuine  oyster  does  not  occur,  but  there  are  two 
species  of  inedible  oyster-muscles,  one  of  which  is 
striped  with  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  and  vesiculated ; 
the  other  is  smooth  and  marbled,  yet  so  that  transverse 
channels  may  be  seen. 

Some  Harp-muscles,  (Pectines,")  are  also  found,  whose 
flesh  is  white  and  agreeable  to  the  palate ;  long  oval 
muscles,  truncated  at  one  end,  of  the  size  of  a  duck 
egg  f  a  white  species  of  shell-fish,  in  shape  like  a  horse- 
bean  ;  also  Razor-shells  {^Solen)  so  called  from  their 
figure ;  limpets,  (^Patellce,')  an  univalve  shell  fish,  beau- 
tifully marbled,  which  adheres  to  the  rocks,  and  might, 
from  its  antennae,  be  classed  among  the  snail  tribe  ;  and 
lastly,  a  totally  blue  muscle,  the  size  of  a  coffee  bean, 
with  reticulated  stripes.  Pieces  of  a  large  shell-fish  are 
sometimes  picked  up  among  the  rocks,  which  according 
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to  the  description  of  the  Greenlandcrs,  should  seem  to 
be  the  pearl  muscle,  but  I  never  saw  them  myself. 

A  multitude  of  periwinkles  {Helix')  of  various  colours 
■are  found  here,  but  very  small,  no  bigger  than  a  pea. 
They  stick  to  cliffs  by  the  sea-side,  and  have  an  enve- 
lope in  which  they  shut  themselves  up  when  they  fall 
into  the  water,  or  are  in  any  way  annoyed.  A  small 
long  spiral  shell,  {Turho,^  is  sometimes  found,  though 
rarely. 

The  sea-acorn,  (^Lepas  Balanus^')  is  however  most 
plentiful.  These  creatures  glue  themselves  so  tena- 
ciously to  rocks,  sea-weed,  muscles,  crabs,  or  the  whale 
itself,  that  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  rather  than  quit  their  hold.  The  shell  is  w^hite 
and  shining,  and  longitudinally  striated.  It  is  common- 
ly the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  open  above,  but  is  furnished 
with  two  moveable  valves,  which  the  animal  closes  at 
pleasure,  and  through  which  it  sucks  in  the  sea-water, 
its  sole  nourishment.  When  it  basks  in  the  sun  out  of 
the  water,  it  puts  forth  two  curved  horns  plumed  with 
innumerable  feathers.  These  creatures  also  settle  in 
great  quantities  on  the  keel  of  a  ship,  whence  some,  who 
never  saw  them  in  their  own  country,  have  imagined 
that  the  wood- worm,  which  is  so  destructive  to  ship 
timber,  proceeds  from  these  shells. 

I  have  observed  on  an  old  blue  muscle,  besides  the 
sea-acorn,  a  number  of  small  snails,  from  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed  to  a  lentil,  and  shaped  like  Coimu 
Ammonis.  The  magnifying  glass  discovered  that  the 
scurf  which  discoloured  the  muscle  was  likewise  an  in- 
finity of  minute  snails,  some  of  which  had  fastened  also 
on  the  ammonitae. 

Of  the  production  of  these  muscles,  which  attach 
themselves  so  firmly  to  all  substances  that  a  heavy  stone 
may  be  lifted  up  by  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satis- 
factory account.  A  substance  resembling  sand  is  said  to 
be  seen  in  spring  and  autumn  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  settles  at  length  on  the  rocks,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spawn  of  the  muscles. 

The  sea-bug,  Chiton,  has  seven  shells  streaked  withy  el- 
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low,  and  a  foot  appended  to  each.  The  tail  is  articulated 
with  six  smaller  scales,  and  covers  two  diminutive  pair 
of"  pincers.  The  head  is  like  that  of  a  beetle.  This  in- 
sect, which  is  no  bigger  than  a  finger-joint,  torments  the 
whale  and  other  fishes  almost  to  madness,  so  that  they 
will  leap  out  of  the  water  in  their  fury. 

The  Whale-Louse,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  of  trian- 
gular form,  has  six  scales,  and  falcated  feet,  by  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  four  horns  projecting  from  the 
mouth,  it  bites  so  deeply  into  the  skin  of  the  whale,  and 
tears  out  such  large  pieces,  particularly  from  beneath 
the  fins,  and  from  the  lips,  that  the  integument  has  the 
appearance  of  a  wasp-eaten  apple. 

Several  small  testaceous  insects  resembling  worms  or 
grubs  are  also  not  uncommon.  I  found  one  shaped  like 
a  caterpillar,  and  scarcely  as  large  as  the  finger  nail, 
which  sticks  to  the  rocks,  and  with  its  eight  marbled 
shell  makes  a  beautiful  figure. 

Many  other  kinds  still  more  singular  probably  lurk 
in  the  deep.  Some  anglers  drew  up  one  shaped  like  a 
wisp  of  straw,  or  a  caterpillar,  with  innumerable  legs; 
at  another  time,  one  which  resembled  an  ox*s  heart. 

2.  Of  the  Mollusca,  or  flabby,  shell-less  insects,  1 
met  only  with  the  Sepia,  cuttle,  or  ink-fish,  and  this  I 
soon  threw  down  again,  disgusted  with  its  ugliness.  It  is 
about  a  span  long  and  two  inches  thick.  The  body 
looks  like  a  leathern  purse,  into  which  the  animal  has 
probably  the  power  of  drawing  in  and  concealing  his 
monstrous  head,  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  fish. 
Besides  two  huge  eyes,  it  is  furnished  with  a  snout  like 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  close  to  whicli  are  eight  incurved 
antennae,  the  two  middlemost  three  inches  long,  the 
others  only  half  so  long,  and  all  set  with  small  globular 
teeth.  Like  the  body,  these  horns  consist  of  a  slimy 
semi-transparent  substance  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  A 
jet-black  fluid  shines  through  the  belly.  This  is  given 
it  as  a  means  of  defence  against  its  voracious  enemies 
the  fishes.  When  hotly  pursued  by  them,  it  ejects 
this  liquor,  which  makes  the  water  so  muddy,  that  all 
vision  is  totally  interrupted.     This  juice  burns  like  fire 
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on  a  man's  hand.  Owing  to  its  glutinous  substance, 
the  creature  seems  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  dif- 
ferent shapes. 

1  myself  observed  in  the  spring,  numbers  of  these 
animals  left  by  the  tide  on  a  muddy  strand,  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  young  brood  of  the  Sepia,  which  assumed 
at  one  time  a  circular,  at  another  an  elongated  figure. 
On  plunging  into  the  water,  they  lanced  out  their  horns, 
and  fins  might  be  distinguished  close  to  the  head,  with 
a  long  tail,  which  had  a  very  vivid  motion.  All  these 
w^ere  immediately  drawn  in  as  soon  as  the  animal 
touched  land. 

The  Sea  Urchin,  Echinus  marinus,  is  armed  at  all 
points  with  sharp  spines.  The  star-fish,  Asterias^  is  also 
found  here,  sometimes  with  five,  sometimes  with  six 
spikes  or  rays.  Both  these  genera  have  the  mouth  on 
the  under  side,  and  the  vent  above  :  they  are  covered 
beneath  with  more  than  a  thousand  small  antennae.* 

A  white  slime,  sometimes  round,  sometimes  oblongs 
sometimes  of  a  serpentine  form,  is  often  seen  floating 
on  the  sea.  This  has  received  the  name  of  the  whale's 
food,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  and  some  small  me- 
dullous  worms  constitute  the  whole  nourishment  of  the 
proper  Greenlandic  whale.  The  Sea  Nettle,  Medusa 
aurita,  so  called  because  of  its  caustic  and  venomous 
nature,  is  much  the  same  kind  of  substance,  but  larger, 
like  a  small  plate.  It  did  not  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. These  viscid  substances  are  living  creatures, 
which  derive  their  aliment  from  the  sea,  and  transform 
themselves  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  One  o^  the  kind 
which  I  examined  more  narrowly,  was  as  large  as  a 
shilling  in  the  water,  white  and  transparent.  When 
taken  into  the  hand,  it  flowed  into  a  thin  jelly,  and 
eight  bright  red  streaks  appeared  diverging  from  a 
centre  ;  on  being  lifted  up  by  this  point,  it  assumed  the 
form  of  a  hollow  octagonal  cap,  wdth  its  eight  seams 
lined  with  red. 


*  For  a  farther  account  of  these  wonderful  animals,  See  Pontop. 
Nat,  Hist.  ofNoruiay.     Vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 
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Amongst  the  Zoophytes,  which  grow  like  plants  from 
some  stone  or  sea-weed,  while  they  imbibe  nutriment 
like  animals,  I  have  seen  an  extremely  tender  myrtle 
or  fir-Shaped  plant,  with  numerous  interwoven  branches. 
Another  species  which  I  found  among  a  heap  of  ber- 
nacles,  resembled  a  fir-apple,  half  an  inch  long,  one  animal 
growing  out  of  another  like  the  leaves  of  the  Indian 
fig :  both  were  of  a  snowy  white,  and  might  have  been 
taken-  for  mere  plants,  if  the  bowels  had  not  appeared 
on  their  being  crushed. 

In  stormy  weather  the  sea  casts  up  a  kind  of  nest  en- 
tangled in  the  sea- weed,  of  the  bigness  of  an  apple.  It 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  light,  yellow,  and  semi- 
transparent  insects,  which  resemble  strings  of  beads,  or 
the  grains  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

Thus  a  regular  gradation  is  observed  in  all  the  works 
of  nature.  There  are  vegetables,  such  as  the  sensitive 
plant,  which  appear  to  possess  life.  Again,  we  find 
living  creatures,  like  the  zoophytes,  which  are  appa- 
rently as  inanimate  as  vegetables. 

From  the  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  creation,  each 
creature  approaches  progressively  nearer  to  perfection, 
till  the  highest  falls  riot  very  far  short  of  man.*  This 
gradation  may  plainly  be  traced  in  the  productions  of 
the  ocean,  from  the  zoophytes  and  shell-fish  which  have 
no  power  of  changing  their  place,  to  those  whose  cha- 
racter offish  merges  into  that  of  a  land  animal. 


*  Professor  Stdtzer,  of  Berlin,  has  many  curious  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  in  a  piece,  the  title  of  which  ha?  slipped  my  memory. 
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Cetaceous  order  of  Animals.  —  I.  Difference  bettveen  these  animals  and 

Jishes.  — -  II.  Number  and  variety  of  Whales.     Greenland  ivhale  and 

North'Caper.  —  III.  Finish,  Jupiter-Jtsh,  Hump  backed  tohale  and 

Knotted-fish.  —  W.  Naruohal. —  V.    Cachalot VI.     White-fish, 

Grampus,  Dolphin,  and  Sword-Jlsh. 

I.  We  next  come  to  speak  of  the  cetaceous  order  of 
animals,  which  having  their  interior  conformation  similar 
to  that  of  quadrupeds,  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  fish  tribe.  Being  furnished  with  lungs,  they 
have  need  of  respiration,  and  consequently  cannot  re- 
main long  under  water.  They  are  viviparous  and  suckle 
their  young  like  land  animals.  Their  fins  are  not  carti- 
laginous as  in  fishes,  but  are  composed  of  bones,  sinews, 
and  flesh,  covered  with  fat  and  skin  ;  and  the  tail,  which 
is  of  similar  materials,  strong  and  tendinous,  is  not  verti- 
cal but  lies  horizontally  on  the  water.  Over  their  flesh, 
which  is  red  and  full  of  blood,  there  is  a  layer  of  fat, 
from  three  inches  to  a  yard  in  thickness,  covered  with  a 
tough,  thick  skin,  and  in  some  species  with  a  hairy  cu- 
ticle. This  fat  not  only  serves  to  facilitate  their  swim- 
ming, but  is  requisite  to  maintain  their  vital  warmth, 
while  traversing  the  watery  element  in  the  frigid  zone. 

II.  The  difierent  kinds  of  whales  dispersed  through 
the  ocean  are  so  numerous  that  no  author  has  hitherto 
given  a  specific  arrangement  of  them  all.  Some  have 
enumerated  twenty-four  species  in  the  North  Sea  only. 
According  to  Pontoppidan  their  number,  especially  near 
the  shore  of  Norway,  has  been  so  great  that  the  sea  be- 
tween Stavanger  and  Drontheim  appeared  like  a  large 
town,  with  smoking  chimnies,  from  the  breath  expelled 
from  the  lungs  of  more  than  a  thousand  whales.  In  our 
arrangement  and  description  of  them  we  shall  be  guided 
chiefly  by  the  judicious  and  luminous  treatise  of  An- 
derson. 
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1.  The  principal  among  those  which  have  a  smooth 
back,  and  horny  lamellae,  or  whalebone,  instead  of 
teeth,  is  the  large  Greenland  whale,  Balcena  Mysticetus, 
to  catch  which  so  many  ships  are  yearly  fitted  out.*  This 
species  is  at  present  only  found  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in 
length,  though  formerly,  before  it  became  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  had  time  to  reach  its  full  growth,  it  has 
been  seen  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
Jong.t  Its  shape  is  remarkably  uncouth,  as  the  head  con- 
stitutes the  third  part  of  its  body.  It  has  no  dorsal 
fins,  and  only  two  lateral  ones,  situated  near  the  head, 
and  from  five  to  eight  feet  long ;  with  these  it  rows 
forward  its  huge  bulk  with  surprising  velocity.  The 
tail  is  from  three  to  four  fathoms  broad,  curved  up- 
wards at  each  extremity,  and  is  the  whale's  defensive 
■weapon  with  which  he  can  dash  the  stoutest  boat  to 
pieces  at  a  single  stroke.  He  is  however  naturally  timid, 
flies  at  the  least  noise,  and  never  molests  any  one  till 
attacked.  The  skin  is  smooth,  black  on  the  back,  and 
white  beneath ;  but  in  several  places,  particularly  on 
the  fins  and  tail,  it  is  often  marbled  with  various  colours. 
On  the  head  there  is  a  protuberance  perforated  by  two 
apertures,  like  nostrils,  through  which  the  fish  breathes, 
and,  especially  when  wounded,  spouts  water  with  a  rush- 
ing noise  like  the  sound  of  a  tempest,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  league's  distance.  Between  the  nostrils  and 
the  fins  are  situated  the  eyes,  which  are  no  larger  than 
those  of  oxen,  and  furnished  with  lids.  It  has  no  auri- 
cles ;  but  when  the  head  is  stripped  of  the  upper  cuti- 
cle, two  small  apertures  appear  just  behind  the  eyes, 
out  of  which  sailors  extract  a  bone,  called  the 
whale's  trumpet,  said  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of 
deafness.  In  the  place  of  teeth,  the  above-mentioned 
lamellaa,  vulgarly  called  whiskers,  are  appended  to  the 
upper  jaw,  generally  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 


*  See  Marten's  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen,  and  Zorgdrager's  Green- 
land Fishery. 

t  Pliny,  as  is  well  known,  estimates  their  length  at  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  feet. 
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on  each  side.  Of  these  seven  hundred,  only  five  hun- 
dred are  of  the  proper  dimensions  for  use.  Some  fishes 
that  are  quite  full  grown,  may  have  a  thousand  or  more 
pieces  of  whalebone  of  different  sizes.  They  are  dis- 
posed in  a  regular  series,  like  organ-pipes,  the  smallest 
on  each  side,  and  the  largest,  about  two  fathoms  long, 
in  the  middle,  and  are  sheathed  in  a  cavity  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A  thick  covering  of  long  hair  like  horse-hair  pre- 
vents them  from  wounding  the  tongue,  and  also  the 
slimy  food,*  which  the  animal  sucks  in  with  abundance 
of  water,  from  flowing  out  again.  The  tongue  consists 
entirely  of  transparent  spungy  blubber,  and  is  suflicient 
alone  to  fill  seven  large  barrels.  The  whale  generally  pro- 
duces only  one  at  abirth,  but  sometimes  two,  hiding  them, 
when  pursued,  under  its  fins.  Under  the  skin,  which 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  with  a  thin  integu- 
ment like  parchment,  lies  the  blubber  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  near  the  under  lip  about  two 
feet.  The  fat  of  a  full  grown  whale  is  sufficient  to  fill 
two  or  three  hundred  barrels.  Their  flesh  is  very 
coarse,  but  is  said  to  taste  like  beef.  The  Green- 
landers  devour  it  with  avidity,  especially  that  of  the 
tail,  which  is  most  tender,  and  filled  with  sinews. 
These  are  used  by  the  natives  for  thread.  The  Ice- 
landers also  eat  the  tail  after  having  soaked  it  in  their 
syre  or  sour  whey.  Horrebow  remarks,  that  only  the 
flesh  of  such  whales  as  have  teeth,  and  live  on  other  fish, 
is  rancid  and  unpalatable.  Their  bones  are  hard,  ex- 
ceedingly porous,  and  full  of  train. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  creature  of  such  enor- 
mous bulk  would  consume  vast  numbers  of  smaller 
fishes  J  but  as  we  observed  before,  its  swallow  will  not 
admit  any  thing  large,  being  only  four  inches  across  ; 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  principal  food  upon  which  it 
thrives  and  fattens  is  the  slimy  substance  called  Whales* 
food*  It  sucks  in  this  aliment  through  the  whale- 
bone, ejecting  the  water  at  its  nostrils.  Whales'  food  is 
^lost  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitzbergen, 

*  Sepiae  and  other  marine  molluscoc. 
H  4 
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Nova  Zembla  and  Greenland,  and  is  sometimes  so 
plentiful  there,  that  the  water  near  the  surface  is  quite 
thick  with  it,  like  that  of  ponds  filled  with  frogs'  spawn. 
The  whales  accordingly  never  wander  far  from  these 
seas.  The  numerous  vessels  of  various  nations  engaged 
in  catching  them,  sometimes  bring  home  the  blubber  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  whales,  not  to  mention  those 
which  though  wounded,  escape,  so  that  their  number  is 
perceptibly  decreasing.  A  species  of  whale  called  by 
Zorgdrager,  the  island  whale,  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon, but  has  of  late  entirely  disappeared,  in  all  proba- 
bility induced  by  the  throng  of  vessels  to  retire  nearer 
the  pole. 

2.  The  North-caper,*  so  called  from  the  most 
northern  promontory  of  Europe,  near  which  is  its  chief 
resort.  They  outwardly  resemble  the  Greenland  whale, 
but  are  not  so  large,  have  less  and  worse  blubber,  shorter 
whalebone,  and  a  more  capacious  swallow.  Their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  herrings,  which  they  collect  by  a 
sweep  of  the  tail,  andthen  engulphbyhogsheads  with  their 
monstrous  jaws.  The  North-capers  follow  the  shoals  of 
smaller  fishes,  but  seldom  venture  further  south  than 
Iceland,  Norway  or  Shetland,  for  fear  of  being  strand- 
ed on  the  shallows. 

3.  The  Fin-fish,  Balcena  Fhysalus,  is  rounder,  lon- 
ger, and  less  bulky  than  the  Greenland  whale,  but  more 
agile,  fierce,  and  dangerous,  in  striking  with  its  tail. 
Fishers  accordingly  seldom  meddle  with  it,  as  its  whale- 
bone is  short  and  knotty,  and  the  blubber  scanty  and  of 
a  bad  quality.  The  Greenlanders  on  the  contrary  prize 
it  most,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  flesh,  which 
they  say  has  a  pleasant  taste. 

3.  The  Jupiter-fish  or  pikeheaded  whale,  Balcena 
hoops.  The  Spanish  whalers  call  it  Gubartas  from 
an  excrescence  near  the  tail.  It  tapers  more  both  to- 
wards the  head  and  tail,  than  the  great  Mysticete. 
The  skin  of  its  belly  is  plaited  into  numerous  longitudi- 
nal wrinkles,  of  which  the  internal  surfaces  are  white. 

*  Probably  the  Balaena  musculus. 
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To  this  whale,  large  quantities  of  the  sea  insects,  vul- 
garly  called  bernacles,  are  said  to  adhere. 

5.  The  Hunch  or  Hump-backed  whale,  instead  of  a 
fin  has  a  tubercle  on  its  back,  like  a  depressed  cone,  the 
size  of  a  man*s  head. 

6.  The  Knotted  fish,  Balcenci  gibbosa,  has  many  pro- 
tuberances on  its  back,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  Green- 
land whale  both  in  shape  and  quantity  of  blubber,  but 
its  whalebone  is  whitish  and  of  little  value. 

Near  the  Bermuda  islands,  whales  are  caught  which 
the  English  call  cubs,  from  the  numerous  wens  on  their 
heads.  They  are  longer  than  the  Greenland  whale,  ta- 
pering towards  the  tail.  Their  blubber  is  scanty  and 
indifferent. 

7.  The  Narwhal,  Monodon  Monoceros^  is  generally 
about  twenty  feet  long,  has  a  smooth  black  skin,  with  » 
pointed  head  and  a  narrow  mouth.  From  the  left  side 
of  its  upper  lip  projects  a  round,  straight,  and  spirally 
wreathed  horn,  which  is  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  composed  of  white  solid 
bone,  like  ivory.  On  the  right  side  of  the  snout  a 
lesser  horn,  about  a  span  long,  lies  imbedded  in  flesh;  this 
may  perhaps  increase,  and  supply  the  place  of  the  larger 
when  it  has  been  accidentally  broken  off.*  These 
horns  are  probably  used  by  the  Narwhal,  as  defensive 
weapons,  and  instruments  to  tear  the  sea-weed,  which 
it  feeds  upon,  from  the  bottom,  or  to  bore  the  ice  in 
order  to  take  breath.  Formerly  they  were  sold  at  an 
exorbitant  price  as  invaluable  curiosities,  and  relics  of 
unicorns,  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  Green- 
land fishery,  they  are  known  to  be  so  common  there,  that 
the  natives  of  the  country  use  them  as.  rafters  for  their- 
houses.  Some  Narwhals  have  been  caught  which  had 
two  horns  of  equal  length,  but  such  are  very  rare. 

The  Narwhal  has  two  nostrils  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  which  unite  in  one  external  aperture.  They  have 
good  blubber,  swim  rapidly,  though  furnished  with  only 

*  It  is  related  that  the  broken  horn  of  a  Narwhal  was  found  sticking 
in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  which  had  just  before  received  a  veheraerit 
shock,  as  if  she  had  struck  on  a  rock. 
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two  fins,  and  can  only  be  struck  when  they  are  crowded 
together,  and  impeded  by  the  colHsion  of  their  horns. 
Sailors  imagine  them  to  be  harbingers  of  the  Greenland 
whale.* 

8.  The  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  Whale,  Fhyseter  Ma- 
crocephalus.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
some  black,  others  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  some  have 
their  teeth  blunt,  others  sharp  and  falcated.  They  also 
vary  in  bulk,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  consti- 
tuting nearly  one  half  of  the  animal,  and  is  not  attenuated 
towards  the  mouth,  but  quite  blunt,  presenting  ahuost  a 
flat  surface  at  its  extremity.  Its  top  is  broad,  like  the 
lid  of  a  boiler,  but  the  sides  converge  towards  the 
under-jaw,  in  the  shape  of  a  musket  stock,  or  an  inverted 
shoe-last.  The  spiracle  is  differently  situated  from 
those  of  other  whales,  being  between  the  eyes.  It  has 
a  small  pointed  tongue,  and  a  less  mouth  than  the 
Greenland  whale,  but  an  enormous  swallow,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  engulph  an  ox.  A  cachalot,  when  wounded 
by  a  ball,  disgorged  in  its  anguish,  a  shark  four  feet  in 
length,  and  several  bones  a  fathom  long  were  found  in 
its  maw.  Its  upper  lip  is  rounded  and  much  larger  than 
the  under.  It  has  from  thirty  to  fifty  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  six  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
with  cavities  in  the  upper  for  their  reception.  Some 
blunt  teeth  have  in  rare  instances  been  found  also  in 
the  upper  jaw.  On  its  back,  there  is  a  callous  tubercle, 
and  by  the  side  of  each  eye  a  fin,  near  which  the  fish  is 
easily  wounded.  The  skin  on  the  rest  of  its  body  is 
tough  and  impervious.  Its  blubber  is  about  half  a  yard 
thick,  and  that  of  a  full  grown  cachalot  is  sufiicient  to 
fill  two  hundred  barrels. 

The  monstrous  head  of  this  whale  is  the  principal 
store-house  of  the  healing  spermaceti.  It  is  in  some 
covered  with  a  strong  bony  lid,  in  others  with  a  thick 
tough  skin.  This  useful  drug  is  the  brain,  which  is 
contained  in  twenty  or  thirty  cells,  and  in  its  natural 

*  Sec  Note  ix. 
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receptacle  is  as  clear  as  oil ;  but  after  being  taken  out, 
it  concretes  into  a  substance  resembling  sour  milk. 
Small  vesicles  are  interspersed  throughout  the  blubber, 
filled  with  the  same  fluid ;  indeed  it  circulates  through  the 
whole  body,  by  means  of  an  artery  as  big  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  branching  out  in  numberless  ramifications.  The 
spermaceti  obtained  from  one  cachalot  will  sometimes 
fill  twenty,  nay  even  fifty  barrels.* 

Of  the  Dolphin  genus,  which  have  teeth  both  in  the 
upper  and  under  jaw  may  be  noticed  : 

9.  The  White  Fisht,  so  called  from  its  light  colour, 
is  only  three  fathoms  in  length,  but  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  Greenland  whale,  except  in  having  a 
longer  head,  and  the  side  fins  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  It  has  one  spiracle  situated  in  the  neck,  which 
divides  at  a  small  depth  into  two  oval  passages,  each 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is 
white,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  Its 
blubber,  which  lies  about  six  inches  in  depth,  will  fill 
four  barrels.  Its  flesh  is  red  like  beef  and  of  a  similar 
taste.  The  chief  resort  of  white  fish  is  nearDisko,  and 
at  Godhaab  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Greenlanders.  Whale-fishers  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  pursue  them.  Though  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  one  entire,  as  the  Greenlanders  cut  them 
up  previous  to  bringing  any  on  shore,  I  however  as- 
certained the  falsehood  of  the  notion,  that  they  have  no 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  under  jaw,  I  counted 
twelve  blunt  teeth,  in  one  side  of  the  upper  eight,  and 
in  the  other  nine.  Those  in  the  under  jaw  are  locked 
into  the  upper  ones,  which  are  curved  and  excavated^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  farthest  back  on  each 
side,  which  have  no  corresponding  teeth  below,  and  are 
pointed. 

10.  The  Grampus,  or  Ore,  Delphinus  Oreo,  has  a  blunt 
snout,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  black  above  and 

*  Anderson  gives  a  more  minute  account  of  these  remarkable  ani- 
mals, several  of  which  were  stranded  in  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
several  near  the  shores  of  Holland. 

f  Possibly  a  variety  of  the  Delphinus  Leucas. 
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white  beneatli.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
whale.  It  is  probably  this  species  which  the  Icelanders 
call  spring-whales  from  their  leaping. 

11.  The  Porpoise,  Delphimis  phoccBna,  is  like  the 
grampus,  except  in  having  a  more  pointed  snout, 
resembling  that  of  a  hog.  The  dorsal  fin  is  bent  towards 
the  tail  like  a  crescent.  The  flesh  is  relished,  not  only 
by  the  Greenlanders,  but  also  by  many  European 
fishers.  These  animals,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
are  seen  to  frisk  and  gambol  round  ships,  as  if 
striving  in  a  race.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed  of  many 
species  of  fishes,  that  when  a  tempest  lours  they  col- 
lect in  large  numbers  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  pro- 
bably from  an  instinctive  dread  of  being  cast  on  rocks 
or  sand-banks  by  the  raging  billows.  During  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  or  moon  their  motions  generally  betray  un- 
usual anxiety  and  perturbation. 

12.  The  Dolphin,  Delpliinus  Delphis,  also  called 
tumbler  from  its  leaping  and  flouncing  in  the  water, 
differs  from  the  porpoise  in  being  of  a  more  slender 
shape,  and  having  a  sharper  snout.  Both  species  are 
called  by  the  Greenlanders  and  Norwegians  Nisa.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Dolphin  of  the  Southern 
ocean  is  another  variety. 

13.  The  Sword-fish,*  Greenland,  Tikagulik,  derives  its 
name  from  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  about  two  yards  long, 
runs  to  a  point,  and  is  bent  towards  the  tail.  It  is 
however  more  like  a  blunt  arrow  than  a  sword.  It  is 
about  seven  fathoms  long,  and  has  very  sharp  teeth. 
These  fishes  collect  in  great  numbers  round  the  large 
Greenland  whale,  tear  huge  pieces  of  flesh  from  his 
body,  and  never  desist  till  they  have  killed  him.  From 
this  jpractice  they  have  been  called  whale-killers.  They 
are  so  strong  that  they  will  drag  off  in  their  teeth  the 
carcase  of  a  whale,  though  several  boats  are  towing  it  in 
a  contrary  direction.  The  Norwegians  call  them  Fat- 
cleavers.  There  is  another  variety  of  sword-fish  which 
the  Greenlanders  call  Ardluit.     These  are  only  five  fa« 

*  Probably  a  species  of  Delphinus  Orca. 
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thorns  long.  The  seals,  among  whom  they  commit 
dreadful  ravages,  fly  their  approach.  They  are  so  expert 
in  seizing  these  animals  with  their  teeth  and  fins,  that  an 
ardluit  has  sometimes  been  seen  loaded  with  five  seals  at 
once,  one  in  its  mouth,  two  under  the  fins,  and  another 
on  its  back.  The  (Jreenlanders  catch  them  like  whales, 
and  are  very  fond  of  their  flesh. 
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I.  It  remains  to  give  some  information  con- 
cerning the  different  varieties  of  those  four-footed 
amphibious  animals,  called  seals,  or phocoe.  They  all  have 
a  strong,  tough,  hairy  skin  like  land  animals  ;  but  the 
hair  is  very  short  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  rub- 
bed with  oil.  The  fore  legs  are  short,  stand  downwards, 
and  act  as  oars  ;  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  situated 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body,  on  each  side  of  a  short 
tail,  serve  both  for  steering  and  accelerating  their  mo- 
tion. They  have  five  toes  on  their  feet,  each  consisting 
of  four  joints,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  claw,  with 
which  the  animal  clings  to  ice  and  rocks.  The  hinder- 
feet  are  palraated,  having  the  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  the  seal  extends  when  swimming.  Their 
proper  element  is  the  water,  and  their  nourishment  all 
kinds  of  fishes.  They  are  fond  of  basking  or  sleeping 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  ice  or  shore,  snore  very  loud,  and 
being  very  sound  sleepers,  are  at  such  times  easily  sur- 
prised and  killed. 

Their  gait  is  lame,  but  they  can  nevertheless  make 
such  good  use  of  their  fore-feet,  and  take  such  leaps 
with  the  hind  ones,  that  a  man  cannot  easily  overtake 
them.  The  head  is  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  dog  with 
cropped  ears.  In  some  species  it  is  rounder,  in  others 
more  pointed.  Their  cry  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
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wild  boar,  and  their  young  ones  make  a  piping  noise 
like  the  mewing  of  a  eat.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
sharp  teethj  and  the  lips  furnished  with  a  strong  beard 
like  bristles.  Tliey  have  two  nostrils,  and  rise  to  the 
surface  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath ;  large 
fiery  eyes,  with  lids  and  eye-brows,  and  two  small  aper- 
tures for  ears,  without  any  external  projection.  Their 
body  tapers  towards  the  head  and  tail,  a  formation 
which  facilitates  their  progress  through  the  water.  At 
first  sight  they  most  resemble  a  mole.  Their  blubber  is 
from  three  to  four  inches  thick  ;  and  the  flesh,  which  is 
tender  and  greasy,  eats  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  wild 
boar.  It  is  not  so  oily  and  rancid  as  the  generality  of 
sea-fowl,  and  would  be  eaten  by  most  Europeans  with  a 
greater  relish,  were  they  not  disgusted  by  the  name. 
Some  species  of  these  animals  are  met  with  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  ocean.  A  Dane  once  assured  me, 
that  he  had  seen  seals  on  the  shores  of  Jutland,  which 
had  instead  of  hind  legs  a  fish's  tail  with  fins.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  Pontoppidan's  description  of 
them  in  his  Natural  History.  Anderson*  informs  us, 
that  seals  have  been  found  in  the  fresh  water-lake  Baikal, 
in  Taitary,  which  is  sixty  degrees  from  the  ocean. 
They  had  probably  found  their  way  down  the  river 
Jenissei,  and  gradually  became  accustomed  to  live  with- 
out the  salt  water.  The  seal  that  was  caught  in  the 
Elbe  near  Magdeburg,  is  still  fresh  in  remembrance. 

II.  Five  species  are  taken  by  the  Greenlanders, 
which,  as  to  the  form  of  their  bodies,  are  nearly  alike ; 
but  differ  in  size,  in  the  quality  of  their  hau',  and  in  the 
shape  of  their  heads. 

1.  Kassigiak,  the  Pied  Seal,  Phocahicolor,  is  a  long  seal 
with  a  thick  head.  Its  colour  is  a  ground  of  black, 
freckled  with  white  spots.  Seals  of  this  species  are 
caught  in  greatest  numbers  at  BaaPs  Jliver,  throughout 
the  whole  year.  The  skins  of  their  young  ones  afford 
both  Greenlanders  and  Europeans  their  best  cloathing; 
and  if  black  on  the  back,  look  almost  as  rich  as  velvet. 

*.Pa.are235. 
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They  are  exported  in  great  numbers,  and  worn  as 
waistcoats.  The  older  the  animal  is,  the  larger  are  its 
spots.  Some  skins  resemble  those  of  panthers,  and 
are  used  as  horse  cloths.  A  full  grown  seal  of  this 
species  is  about  two  yards  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

2.  The  Harp  Seal,  Phoca  Groenlandica,  (Attarsoak,) 
has  a  more  pointed  head,  a  thicker  body,  more  and  better 
blubber  than  the  former,  and  when  full  grown,  mea- 
sures four  yards  in  length.  It  is  then  generally  of  a 
light  grey  colour,  and  has  a  black  mark  on  its  back  like 
a  double  crescent,  with  the  horns  directed  towards  each 
other.  There  is  also  a  blackish  variety  without  any 
mark.  All  seals  change  colour  yearly,  while  growing  5 
but  the  alteration  is  most  conspicuous  in  this  species. 
The  Greenlanders  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth  by  different  names.  They  call  the  foetus  iblau^ 
M'hich  is  quite  white  and  woolly.  In  the  first  year  it  is 
named  Ittarak,  and  is  of  a  cream  colour  :  in  the  second 
Atteitsiak,  grey  :  in  the  third  Aglektok,  coloured  :  in 
the  fourth  Milektok,  spotted  :  and  in  the  fifth,  when  it 
is  full  grown,  and  gets  its  distinguishing  mark,  Attar- 
soak. Their  skin  is  stiff  and  strong,  and  is  used  to 
cover  trunks.  The  Greenlanders  curry  the  hair  off  in 
dressing  the  skin,  leaving  a  little  fat  inside  that  they 
may  dress  it  the  thicker,  and  then  cover  their  boats 
with  it.  The  undressed  hides  are  used  for  tent  skins ; 
and  when  they  have  nothing  else,  for  clothes.  This 
seal  yields  the  most  and  best  blubber,  from  which  train 
oil  is  melted  not  much  thicker,  nor  more  fetid,  than 
stale  olive  oil. 

3.  The  Rough  Seal,  Phecahispida,  (Neitsek,)  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  former,  except  that  its  colour  is 
browner,  inclining  to  a  pale  white.  Its  hair  does  not 
lie  smooth,  but  is  rough  and  bristly  like  that  of  swine» 
Men's  clothes  are  made  of  its  skin,  the  hair  being  ge- 
nerally turned  inside. 

4.  The  Hooded  Seal,  Phoca  cristatay  is  called  by  the 
Greenlanders  Neitsersoak,  or  gresit  Neitsek,  butin  reality 
differs  very  muchfromthelastmentioned  species.  Besides 
its  superiority  in  size,  it  has  under  its  hairashort  thick  set 
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coat  of  black  wool,  which  gives  the  skin  a  beautiful  grey 
colour.  The  forehead  is  furnished  with  a  thick  folded 
skin,  which  the  animal  can  draw  over  its  eyes  like  a  cap, 
to  protect  them  from  stones  or  sand,  driven  about  by 
the  surf  in  a  storm. 

5.  The  Great  Seal,  PJioca  barhata,  Utsuk,  is  the 
largest  species  of  seal,  and  about  four  ells  long,  with 
blackish  hair,  and  a  thick  skin,  out  of  which  the  Green- 
landers  cut  thongs  half  an  inch  thick,  for  their  seal 
fishery. 

III.  The  Walrus,  or  Sea-FIorse,  Rosmarus,  may  be 
classed  among  the  Seals,  which  it  resembles  in  the  form, 
of  its  body.  From  its  head,  which  is  not  pointed  like  a 
seal's,  but  broad,  blunt,  and  armed  with  two  long  tusks, 
it  might  aptly  be  denominated  the  sea-elephant.  This 
species  is  only  caught  in  the  south. 

The  whole  animal  may  be  about  nine  yards  long,  and 
the  same  in  circumference  round  the  breast.*  It  weighs 
about  1000  pounds.  The  skin  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  much  shrivelled,  especially  on  the  neck, 
where  it  is  very  gristly,  and  twice  as  thick  as  on  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  Greenlanders  like  to  eat  it  raw. 
The  fat  is  white,  solid  like  bacon,  about  six  inches  thick; 
but  the  train  which  it  affords  is  neither  so  good,  nor  so 
abundant  as  that  produced  by  seal's  blubber,  owing  to 
its  tough  vesicles.  Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  longer  and 
more  clumsy  than  those  of  the  seal.  The  toes  have  joints 
about  six  inches  in  length,  but  are  not  armed  with  sharp 
claws.  Its  mouth  is  so  small  that  a  man  can  with  dif- 
ficulty thrust  his  fist  into  it,  and  the  under  lip,  which 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  hangs  down  between  the  two 
tusks.  On  both  the  lips,  and  on  each  side  of  the  nose, 
there  is  a  stripe  of  spongy  skin,  about  a  hand's  breadth, 
stuck  full  of  monstrous  bristles,  like  treble  twisted  cord, 
as  thick  as  straws,  pellucid,  and  about  six  inches  in 
length.  These  give  the  animal  a  grim  but  majestic 
aspect.     The  snout  is  not  prominent :  the  eyes,  which 

*  Ourdescriptiop  of  this  creature  is  taken  from  the  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  one,  while  the  Greenlanders  were  cutting  it  up. 
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have  no  lids,  and  are  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox,  I 
I  could  not  ?.t  first  discern.     A  Greenland  boy  seeing 
my  perplexity,  pressed  the  skin,  and  they  sprung  forth 
to  view  immediately.     I  afterwards  found  that  1  could 
press  them  in  and  out  about  an  inch,   and  concluded 
that  the  animal  was  enabled  to  draw  its  eyes  into  a  safe 
receptacle,  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of  storms. 
The  ears  are   situated  in  the  neck  ;    their  apertures 
which  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  without  any 
external  projection,  are  scarcely  perceivable.     It  has  no 
cutting  teeth,  but  nine  broad  concave  grinders,  four  in 
the  upper,  and  five  in  the  under  jaw.     It  cannot  there- 
fore  catch    and    chew   fishes     like   the    seal,   for   the 
two   long   tusks  bending  downwards   over  its  mouth 
would  rather  impede  than  assist  it  in  fishing.     These 
tusks  are  exceedingly  compact,  of  a  finer  grain  than 
ivory,   and  very  white,   except  in  the  middle,  where 
they  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  like  polished  maple.     The 
extremities  inserted  in  the  skull,  are  somewhat  hollow, 
rather  compressed,  and,  in  most  animals,  full  of  notches. 
It  is  a  rare  case  that  both  tusks  are  found  perfectly 
whole  and  sound.     The  right  tusk  is  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  left.     Its  entire  length  is  about  twenty- 
seven  inches,  of  which  seven  lie  within  the  skull.     The 
circumference  at  the  bottom    is  about   eight   inches., 
Close  to  the  head  the  tusks  are  separated  by  about  four 
inches,  but  diverge  to  the  distance  of  ten^  and  are  some- 
what bent  at  the  points.     Each  tooth  weighs  about 
seven  pounds,  and  the  whole  cranium  preserved  in  the 
Brethren's  Museum  at  Niesky  about  twenty -four  pounds. 
The  use  the  walrus  makes  of  his  tusks  is,  probably, , 
partly  to  detach  the  muscles  and  sea- weed  which  it  lives 
upon,  from  the  rocks,  partly  to  lay  hold  of  rocks  and 
ice  masses  in  order  to  drag  along  his  huge  unmanageable 
bulk,  and  partly  to  defend  himself  against  the  white 
bear  and  the  sword-fish. 

Martens  conjectures  that  it  lives  chiefly  on  sea-weed, , 
because  its  excrements  resemble  horse  dung.   The  same 
author  is  also  of  opinion  that  flesh  forms  a  part  of  its; 
food,  from  its  seizing  the  skin  of  a  whale  which  wasi 
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thrown  overboard,  and  tossing  it  up  and  down  in  the 
water.  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  Greenlanders  say  that  it 
seizes  birds  in  play  with  its  tusks,  draws  them  under 
water  and  throws  them  up  again,  but  never  eats  them. 

Fewwah'usses  are  seen  in  Davis's  Strait,  but  more  near 
Spitsbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  and  between  Waygat  and 
the  river  Obe.  Tusks  have  been  found  on  the  shores  of 
Kamtschatka  much  heavier  than  any  met  with  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  and  weighing  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds.  *  They  were  formerly  killed  in  great  numbers 
with  harpoons  while  sleeping  on  the  land,  principally 
for  the  sake  of  their  teeth,  from  which  many  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  are  manufactured.  But  since  they 
havelearnedtoknow  manas their  most  dangerous  enemy, 
they  have  become  very  shy,  and  are  said  to  place  a 
watch,  and  faithfully  assist  each  other.  AVhen  wounded, 
they  dive  under  the  water,  and  sometimes  overturn  the 
boat  or  bore  it  through  with  their  tusks. 

IV.  But  to  return  to  the  seals.  Few  are  found  near 
Spitsbergen,  and  most  on  the  shores  of  East  Greenland. 
Martens  remarks  that  whales  and  seals  are  seldom  found 
in  great  numbers  together,  because  the  latter  consume 
all  the  nourishment.  Johnston  relates  of  them  the 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  warm  climates  they 
commit  depredations  upon  vineyards  and  orchards  near 
the  shore;  also  that  they  may  be  caught,  tamed,  accus- 
tomed to  live  on  land,  and  even  to  receive  food  from 
the  hand  of  their  master.  * 

In  Davis's  Strait,  the  pied  and  harp  species  are  most 
abundant.  The  former  are  met  with  all  the  year  round, 
though  not  always  in  equal  numbers.  They  cannot 
easily  be  caught  by  single  Greenlanders,  except  when 
young  and  helpless,  on  account  of  their  vigilance,  but 
must  be  surrounded  and  killed  by  several  in  company. 
The  rough  and  great  seals,  {Neitsek  and  Utsuk,)  emi- 
grate twice  a  year  out  of  these  parts.  Their  first  recess 
takes  place  in  July,  and  their  return  in  September.     It 

*  See  Gmelin's  Voyage  to  Siberia,  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 
t  See  Charlevoix  Voyage  del' Ameriqite.  Let,  Viri. 
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is  probable  that  they  go  to  other  countries  in  quest  of 
food,  as  they  do  not  set  out  in  a  body,  and  come  back 
very  fat.  The  second  emigration  is  in  March,  to  cast 
their  young,  with  whom  they  return  in  the  beginning  of 
June ;  but  in  very  poor  condition.  For  the  last  expe- 
dition they  seem  to  have  a  fixed  time,  like  birds  of  pas- 
sage, and  make  choice  of  a  route  that  is  free  from  ice, 
frequently  serving  as  guides  to  ships  near  Spitsbergen. 
After  setting  out  from  the  south,  their  progress  north- 
ward seems  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  ;  the 
first  twenty  days  they  are  known  uniformly  to  advance 
eighty  or  one  hundred  leagues.  It  may  be  calculated  ; 
with  tolerable  precision  what  day  they  will  arrive  at 
Fredericshaab,  Godhaab,  or  any  other  settlement  along 
the  coast,  but  the  place  to  which  they  retire  is  unknown. 
It  is  certainly  not  America,  as  they  do  not  steer  their 
course  westward  but  northward,  and  are  never  seen  in 
the  open  sea  at  this  season.  Nor  do  they  stay  in  the 
north  to  tend  their  young  among  the  uninhabited  and 
peaceful  rocks,  for  they  are  always  seen  returning  from 
the  south.  They  must  therefore  either  find  their  way 
through  some  narrow  strait,  as  the  Ice-fiordein  Disko-Bay, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  lat.  78*,  or  else  through 
some  unknown  ocean  under  the  pole,  to  East  Greenland, 
and  then  round  Staatenhuk  back  to  the  west  coast.* 

V.  No  race  of  animals  is  so  indispensably  necessary 
to  any  other  nation  as  are  seals  to  the  Greenlanders.  The 
sea  is  their  patrimony,  and  the  seal-fishery  their  only 
harvest.     The  flesh  of  seals  is  their  chief  and  favourite 
repast,  and  the  skin  of  these  animals  furnishes  them  not 
only  with  clothing,  but  with  materials  for  constructing 
their  boats  and  houses.     The  blubber  is  not  only  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  but  also  supplies  them  with  oil  for  lamps, 
which  they  use  for  lighting  and  warming  their  dwel- 
lings, as  well  as  the  purposes  of  cookery :  for  were  wood  I 
ever  so  abundant,  the  formation  of  their  houses  would  ! 
preclude  its  being  used  for  firing.     They  also  soften  i 
their  dried  fish  by  soaking  them  in  the  train,  and  finally  ' 

•  Horrebow  remarks,  that  those  species  of  seal  which  emigrate  pe- 
riodically from  Greenland,  are  seen  in  Decetnber  on  the  north  coast  of  i 
Iceland,  and  leave  it  again  in  March. 
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barter  it  for  all  kinds  of  necessaries.  Of  the  entrails  they 
make  their  windows,  curtains  for  their  tents,  and  part 
of  the  bladders  tied  to  their  harpoons.  The  maw  is 
manufactured  into  bottles  to  hold  train  oil.  Formerly, 
before  iron  was  imported,  all  sorts  of  weapons  and 
utensils  were  made  of  their  bones ;  and  not  even  the 
blood  is  wasted,  but  boiled  with  other  ingredients,  and 
eaten  as  soup.  No  one  can  pass  for  an  accomplished 
Greenlander  who  is  not  skilled  in  catching  seals.  All 
their  thoughts,  exercises,  and  education,  from  childhood 
to  manhood,  are  concentrated  in  this  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous occupation. 

VI.  Sailors  frequently  kill  them  while  sleeping  in  herds 
upon  the  ice.  The  common  method  is  to  set  up  a  shout, 
when  the  seals,  awaking  and  stretching  out  their  necks, 
are  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  nose.  Before  they  recover 
from  the  first  stroke,  the  men  hasten  round  again  and 
dispatch  them.  In  this  way,  many  vessels  that  are  un- 
successful in  the  pursuit  of  whales  get  a  good  freight  of 
seal's  blubber  and  skins,  which  when  tanned  make  valu- 
able leather.  It  is  said,  that  the  Icelanders  can  catch  from 
sixty  to  two  hundred  in  a  day,  in  nets;  but  this  method 
has  never  been  practised  in  Greenland.  They  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  frequently  turn  round  to  bite  those 
who  are  flaying  them.  Many  vessels,  called  RobbeU' 
schlceger,  are  annually  sent  to  Spitsbergen  to  catch  them. 

VII.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  process  in 
catching  Whales,  is  taken  by  word  of  mouth  from  a  mis- 
sionary, who  was  detained  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel, 
during  the  fishery,  near  Disko.  Whales  are  taken  in 
Disko  Bay  about  April.  When  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  there,  the  vessels  follow  them  all  along  the 
American  coast  to  their  haunts  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer  into  the  south  sea.*  The 
chief  fishery  near  Spitsbergen,  is  in  May  and  June, 
after  which  the  whales  retire  farther  east.  As  soon  as 
a  whale  is  either  seen  or  heard,  a  shallop,  with  six 
hands  on  board,  immediately  makes  up  to  him,  taking 

*  See  Ellis,  p.  349^ 
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care  to  approach  his  side  near  the  head.  Five  or  six 
boats  are  always  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  fish  rises  to  take  breath,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  remains  a  short  time  on  the  surface,  the  boat  rows 
up  to  his  side,  and  the  harpooner  pierces  him  somewhere 
near  the  fin.  They  then  row  back  with  all  possible 
speed,  before  the  whale  can  feel  the  thrust,  and  overset 
or  crush  the  boat  by  a  blow  of  his  tail.  The  harpoon 
is  a  triangular  barbed  piece  of  steel  about  a  foot  long, 
and  fastened  to  a  shaft.  As  soon  the  fish  perceives  the 
pain,  it  darts  down  to  the  bottom:  the  rope,  which  is 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  and 
made  of  fresh  hemp,  then  flies  off  with  such  rapidity, 
that  if  it  by  any  means  get  entangled,  it  must  either  snap 
in  an  instant,  or  overset  the  boat.  Nine  rolls  of  rope  lie 
in  the  bottom  of  each  shallop.  One  man  is  stationed  to 
attend  to  the  line  lest  it  should  get  ravelled  ;  and  another 
to  pour  water  on  the  place  where  it  rubs  on  the  boat's 
side,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  firing  by  the  excessive 
friction.  If  he  is  not  mortally  wounded,  he  may  flounce 
about  in  the  deep  for  an  hour,  and  drag  after  him  several 
thousand  fathoms  of  line  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  struck, 
the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  spot  with  a  fresh  supply. 
The  velocity  of  his  motion  equals  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  the  boats  make  after  him  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Should  he  retire  under  the  drift-ice  they  ibllow^  him  ; 
but  when  he  dives  under  a  large  field,  there  is  only  one 
alternative,  either  to  draw  out  the  harpoon  by  main 
force,  or  to  cut  the  line.  If  he  comes  up  a  secosul  time, 
they  strike  him  with  several  moie  harpoons,  and  then 
despatch  him  with  lances.  As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  he 
rises  to  the  surface,  with  his  belly  upwards. 

Meanwhile,  the  ship  uses  all  possible  speed  to  join 
the  boats  which  have  the  whale  in  tow.  As  soon  as  he 
comes  up,  they  cut  two  deep  slits  in  the  blubber,  through 
which  they  pass  a  cable,  and  tie  him  to  the  ship's  side. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  row  a  shallop  into  his 
jaws,  and  cut  out  carefully,  with  long  crooked  knives> 
the  whalebone  barders  from  the  gums.  They  only  take 
five  hundred  of  the  largest,  which  are  worth  as  much  as 
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all  the  blubber.  After  having  taken  out  the  tongue, 
they  cut  ofFthe  fat  from  thebody  with  longknives,  inlarge 
quadrangular  pieces,  beginning  both  at  the  head  and 
tail  at  once,  and  haul  it  upon  deck  with  pullies.  It  is 
there  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  and  stowed  in  the  steer- 
age still  the  fishery  is  over.  The  tail  and  fins  are  cut 
off  whole,  and  reserved  for  making  glue. 

Forty  or  fifty  men  mutually  assisting  each  other,  will 
strip  a  whale  of  its  blubber  in  four  hours.  As  the  body 
of  fat  progressively  diminishes,  the  ropes  are  removed 
towards  the  middle,  and  the  fish  turns  round  of  itself? 
When  the  last  ring  of  blubber  is  cut  oflT,  the  carcase 
loses  its  buoyancy,  and  is  committed  to  the  deep  with  a 
joyful  huzza  from  the  whole  crew.  After  a  few  daysit 
bursts,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  affords  a  plentiful  repast 
to  sea-fowl  and  white  bears.  If  the  cutting  up  of  the 
whaie  is  deferred  on  account  of  the  turbulent  weather, 
or  to  catch  more  fishes,  it  swells  gradually  with  a  hum- 
ming noise,  and  at  last  bursts  with  a  vehement  explo- 
sion, ejecting  from  its  entrails  a  filthy  scarlet  fluid 
which  has  an  abominable  stench. 

When  the  fishery  is  over,  they  retire  into  a  harbour 
or  to  a  large  area  of  ice,  in  order  to  gain  more  room  for 
cutting  up  the  blubber.  After  having  taken  it  all  out 
of  the  hold,  they  strip  ofJ'the  skin,  which  is  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  afterwards  gathered  up  and  eaten  by  the 
Greeulanders.  They  cut  the  blubber  into  small  oblong 
pieces,  lower  it  down  into  the  hold  in  leather  bags,  and 
fill  one  vessel  after  the  other.  While  the  latter  work  is 
going  forward,  the  deck  swims  with  train  above  shoe- 
top  f  this  is  laded  up  or  caught  in  pails  at  the  gut- 
ters, and  poured  into  the  casks.  What  leaks  out  of 
the  barrels  is  the  finest,  and  is  called  clear  train,  and 
that  which  is  melted  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  blubber, 
brown  train.*  The  dregs  are  comparatively  very  trifling, 

*  Concerning  the  Etymology  of  this  word,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  Russian,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  and  German,  and  all  languages  de- 
rived from  them  ;  nay  even  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  Anderson. 
makes  some  curious  remarks.     See  his  account  of  Iceland,  p.  99. 
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and  one  hundred  barrels  of  blubber  will  generally  yield 
ninety-six  of  oil. 

VIII.  Of  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  proper  whale  and  Narwhal, 
are  only  caught  in  the  north  ;  the  Cachalot  and  smaller 
species  in  the  south  also.     Their  method  of  taking  the 
Greenland  whale  isasfollows :  all  the  natives  who  engage 
in  the  pursuit  put  on  their  best  clothes  ;  for,  according 
to  a  saying  of  their  sorcerers,  if  any  one  of  the  company 
wore  a  dirty  dress,  especially  one  contaminated  by  a 
>dead  body,    the  whale  would  fly  their  approach,  and 
even  though  killed  would  sink  to  the  bottom.     The  wo- 
men are  forced  to  accompany  the  expedition,  partly  in 
order  to  row,   partly   to  mend  the  men's  clothes  and 
boats  should  they  get  torn   or  damaged.     They  assail 
the  whale  courageously  in  their  boats  and  kajaks,  dart- 
ing numerous  harpoons  into  his  body.     The  large  seal- 
skin bladders,  tied  to  these  weapons  prevent  him  from 
sinking  deep  in  the  water.     As  soon  as  he  is  tired  out 
they  despatch  him  with  short  lances.     The  men  then 
creep  into  their  fishing  dress,   which  is  composed  of 
seaLskin,  and  has  shoes,  stockings,  gloves  and  cap,  all  in 
one  piece.     Thus  equipped  they  jump  upon  the  whale, 
or  even  stand  in  the  water  by  his  side,  buoyed  up  by 
their  swollen  dress.     They  cut  ofiT  the  blubber  with 
their  uncouth  knives,  and  though  provided  with  such 
poor   instruments,   are  very  expert  in  extracting  the 
whalebone  from  the  jaws.     The  former  operation  is  a 
scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.     Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  armed  with  pointed  knives,   tumble  over  each 
others  backs,  every  one  striving  to  be  present  at  the  sport, 
and  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil.     It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder   to    a  spectator,    how    they   avoid    wounding 
each  other  more  frequently.     However,  the  scuffle  sel- 
dom ends  without  bloodshed.     The  smaller'  species  of 
whales,  they  catch  like  seals,   or  drive  them  into  bays, 
till  they  run  aground. 

IX.  As  to  the  uon-descript  sea-monsters  so  often  talk- 
ed of,  few  creditable  persons  have  had  ocular  evidence 
of  their  existence.     But  what  to  think  of  the  following 
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relation  given  by  such  a  worthy  man  as  Mr.  Paul 
Egede,*  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  concerning  a 
prodigy,  which  he  saw  on  his  second  voyage  to  Green- 
land in  the  year  1734,  in  the  latitude  of  Godhaab,  and 
which,  from  his  description,  might  be  called  a  sea- 
dragon.  "  On  the  sixth  of  July,"  says  he,  "  a  frightful 
sea-monster  made  its  appearance,  which  raised  itself 
so  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  it  over- 
topped our  main  sail.  It  had  a  long  pointed  snout, 
through  which  it  respired  like  a  whale,  and  in- 
stead of  fins,  large  broad  paws,  resembling  wings. 
The  skin  appeared  to  be  scaly  and  very  much  wrinkled. 
Its  lower  extremities  were  those  of  a  serpent ;  for  when 
it  plunged  into  the  deep,  it  threw  its  tail  a  ship's  length 
out  of  the  water.  From  what  we  saw  of  it,  we  calculate 
that  it  might  be  about  as  thick  as  our  vessel,  and  twice 
her  length.  In  the  same  evening,  we  had  squally  wea- 
ther, and  the  next  day  a  storm."  This  reminds  us  of 
the  enormous  Sea-serpent,  which  credible  persons  tell  us 
is  seen  in  the  Norwegian  seas  in  July  and  August. 
They  seldom  make  their  appearance,  and  never,  except 
in  a  perfect  calm.  Their  length  is  estimated  at  a  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  their  thickness  at  about  two  yards. 
Their  convolutions,  which  are  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred, look  like  lai^e  hogsheads  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  northern  poet,  Peter  Dass,  has  si- 
simile,  in  which  he  compares  them  to  a  hundred  heaps 
of  manure,  laid  in  order  on  a  field,  and  gives  them  the 
epithets  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan.  The  head  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  a  horse,  and  the  neck  to  be  furnished 
with  a  long  white  mane. 

Both  Mr.  Hans  Egede  and  Thormodor  Torfaeusi 
speak  of  the  Merman,  which  has  a  nead  enveloped  in  a 
skin,  resembling  a  monk's  hood,  and  a  nose,  mouth, 
and  eyes,  like  a  man.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  one 
of  these  creatures,  three  fathoms  in  length,  was  found 
dead   on  the  shores  of  Norway.     The  same   author® 

*  See  his  account  of  Greenland,  p.  6. 

f  See  Description  of  Greenland,  p.  SB,  and  Historia  Norvegia 
and  Greenlandiae. 
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maintain  the  existence  of  the  mermaid,  which  has  blade 
lank  liair,  a  woman's  breast,  long  arms,  hands  with 
webbed  fingers,  and  a  fish's  tail.  From  these  de- 
scriptions we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  depths  of 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  desarts  of  the  land,  contain 
animals  which,  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies,  ape  the 
human  form. 

But  the  most  formidable  and  surprising  of  all  sea- 
monsters,  real  or  fabulous,  is  the  far  famed  Norv/egian 
Kraken,  or  Hofgufa,  which  no  one  professes  to  have 
seen  entire.  When  fishermen,  in  a  place  known  to  be 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms,  find  only  twenty  or 
thirty  fathoms  water,  and  moreover  perceive  an  un 
usual  quantity  of  fishes,  which  this  creature  is  said  to 
allure  by  certain  pleasant  exhalations  from  its  body  ;, 
they  conclude  that  they  are  over  a  kraken.  If  afte]^ 
securing  a  good  draught  of  fishes,  the  soundings  gr 
dually  diminish,  they  argue  from  thence  that  th 
monster  is  risiag,  and  take  to  speedy  flight :  presentl 
to  the  amazement  of  all  spectators,  large  ridges  liki 
rocks  are  seen  to  rise  above  the  water,  covering  a: 
area  of  about  a  square  mile,  arid  stuck  full  of  long  lucid' 
spikes  which  thicken  as  they  rise,  and  look  like  an 
assemblage  of  little  masts :  when,  as  they  suppose,  the 
monster  has  glutted  his  invisible  jaws,  no  doubt  pro- 
portionably  enormous,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fishes,  it  dives  down  with  a  dreadful  comm(;tion  of  the 
water.  Could  any  depend ance  be  placed  upon  the 
authenticity  of  these  relations,  it  would  lead  us  to 
class  the  monster  among  polypi,  with  antennae  or 
sensitive  horns  like  the  star-fish,  Stella  arborescens^ 
or  Pliny's  Ozaena.  Indeed  many  suppose  them  to 
be  the  young  of  the  kraken.* 

*  The  compiler  of  the  Natural  History  of  Norway,  after  carefully 
investigating  the  authenticity  of  the  above  description,  attempts  to 
prove  the  probable  existence  of  the  Kraken,  a  priori  et  posteriore^ 
His  remarks  are  at  any  rate  sufficiently  entertaining. — See  Note  X. 
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Figure  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Greenlanders.  —  I.  Description  of 
their     persons.  —  II.     Natural     disposition.  —  III.      Costume.  • — 

IV.  Houses  and  tents  tvith  their  furniture V.  Diet  and  cookeru, 

—  VI,  Various  kinds  of  darts  for  hunting  and  fshing.  —  VII.  Great 
and  small  boats.  Management  of  the  kajak.  —  VI 11.  Heal  catchins 
hy  the  harpoon  and  bladder^  the  clapper  hunt,  and  on  the  ice. 

!•  1  HE  Greenlanders  vaguely  term  themselves  Innuit, 
men,  or  natives.  The  Icelanders,  who  many  centuries 
ago  discovered  and  colonized  the  country  together  with 
the  neighbouring  coasts  of  America,  bestowed  upon 
them  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Skraellings,  ex- 
pressive of  their  dwarfish  and  imbecile  appearance.* 
Their  stature  is  indeed  extremely  low,  rarely  exceeding 
five  feet  at  the  highest,  and  they  appear  to  possess  little 
vigour  of  body,  though  their  limbs  are  well-proportioned. 
The  face  is  commonly  broad  and  flat,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  but  full  round  cheeks.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
black,  without  fire.  The  nose  is  puny  and  not  very 
prominent,  though  it  cannot  be  called  flat.  The  mouth 
is  generally  small  and  round,  with  the  under  lip  rather 
thicker  than  ordinary.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  dark 
grey ;  the  face  brown,  in  many  instances  of  a  reddish 
hue.  This  darkness  of  complexion  is  probably  not  na- 
tural to  them,  since  their  children  are  born  as  fair  as 
European  infants,  but  may  be  induced  by  their  unclean- 

*  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  man  and  all  other  animals  grow 
less  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  pole,  though  the  e)k,  the  white 
bear,  and  the  rein-deer,  form  an  important  exception.  Thi.s  ile'rene- 
racy  is  ascribed  to  the  cokrinclement  air,  and  the  fogg)  aunosphere 
which  reigns  in  northern  climates.  Ellis,  to  whom  we  owe  ihe  most 
detailed  account  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Hudson's  Bay,  a  people  coin- 
ciding in  almost  every  respect  with  our  Gretiilandrrs,  obsirves  that 
large  trees  are  found  at  the  southern  extremity  ut  tiie  bay,  but  in  laf. 
61°.  nothing  but  brushwood  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  human  stature  be- 
comes more  diminutive.     In  lat.  67°.  no  men  reside. 
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]y  habits,  their  continual  traffic  in  blubber,  their  sitting 
in  the  smoke  of  their  dirty  lamps,  and  their  total  neglect 
of  washing.  The  burning  heats  of  summer,  which  in 
this  climate  suddenly  take  place  of  a  cold,  raw  atmos- 
phere, may  indeed  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  the  national  and  hereditary  swarthiness.  But 
tiie  principal  cause  seems  to  be  the  large  use  they  make 
of  train  in  their  cookery,  which  renders  their  blood  so 
thick  and  heated,  that  the  oily  effluvia  exhales  with 
their  perspiration,  and  their  hands  feel  as  clammy  as 
blubber  itself.  A  few  individuals  are  seen  with  a  whiter 
skin  and  red  cheeks,  and  a  still  greater  number  have  a  vi- 
sage less  approaching  to  rotundity,  who  might  pass 
undistinguished  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  certain  Swiss  mountains.  There  are  Green- 
landers  of  European  fathers,  but  educated  in  the  Green- 
land manner,  who  differ  from  the  rest  only  in  a  few  of 
their  features,  and  not  at  all  in  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  have  seen  the  children  of  an  European  by  a  half 
Greenland  mother,  who  were  not  inferior  to  any  whites 
in  fairness  of  complexion. 

They  have  universally  long,  coal-black,  strong 
hair,  with  but  few  appearances  of  a  beard  which  they 
are  careful  to  eradicate.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small 
and  tender,  but  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  body  are 
large.  They  have  a  swelling  breast  and  broad  shoulders, 
particularly  the  women,  who  are  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  carry  heavy  burdens.  Their  whole  body  in- 
clines to  obesity  and  is  loaded  with  fat.  Owing'  to  this 
habit  they  can  bear  an  intense  degree  of  cold  with  very 
slight  clothing,  and  with  the  head  and  neck  entirely 
bare.  They  generally  sit  in  their  houses  with  their  up- 
per parts  naked,  and  their  bodies  emit  so  hot  a  steam 
that  an  European  cannot  long  endure  it.  In  their  win- 
ter assemblies  for  public  worship,  they  exhale  so  much 
warm  vapour,  that  it  very  soon  becomes  difficult  for  the 
missionaries  to  draw  breath. 

They  are  extremely  nimble-footed,  and  are  likewise 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Few  cripples  are 
seen  amongst  them  ;  and  instances  of  any  natural  defor- 
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mity  are  still  more  rare.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  ge- 
neral agility,  and  strength  of  body,  though  they  betray 
extreme  awkwardness  whenever  they  attempt  to  exert 
their  powers  in  labours  to  which  they  are  not  accustom- 
ed. But  in  their  own  exercises  they  surpass  us,  A 
man,  who  has  eaten  nothing  but  sea-weed  for  three  days, 
can  manage  his  kajak  in  the  heaviest  surf,  and  their 
women  will  carry  a  whole  rein-deer  eight  or  ten  miles, 
and  bear  loads  of  wood  or  stones  upon  their  backs,  of 
nearly  double  the  weight,  which  an  European  can  lift. 

II.  The  popular  character  is  of  so  complex  a  nature, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  it.  The 
natives  appear  to  be  in  general  of  a  sanguine  disposi- 
tion, with  a  mixture  of  the  phlegmatic.  Yet  indivi- 
duals occur  amongst  them,  as  amongst  all  other  nations, 
who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  standard,  and  instances 
of  persons  of  a  fiery,  or  a  melancholy  tura,  are  not  un- 
frequent.  They  are  not  very  lively,  at  least  they  do 
not  indulge  in  any  sallies  of  mirth,  but  they  are  good- 
humoured,  friendly,  and  sociable.  Unconcerned  for 
the  future,  they  have  no  eagerness  to  amass  wealth,  and 
are  liberal  in  giving.  No  peculiar  haughtiness  of  spirit 
can  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  owing  to  their  ignorance, 
they  have  a  large  share  of  vulgar  national  pride.  They 
are  far  superior  in  their  own  estimation  to  the  Europeans, 
who  supply  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  raillery  for  their 
social  parties.  They  cannot,  indeed,  avoid  perceiving 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  strangers,  in  mental  power, 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  but  they  know  not  how  to 
value  these  gifts,  and  their  own  inimitable  dexterity  in 
seal-catching,  the  main  business  of  their  lives,  and  the 
only  pursuit  which  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  them, 
supplies  sufficient  food  to  their  over- weening  self-con- 
ceit. In  fact,  they  are  not  so  dull  and  stupid,  as  the 
generality  of  savages,  for  in  their  own  occupations,  they 
display  considerable  ingenuity  and  invention.  Nor  yet 
are  they  that  sensible  and  poUshed  people  which  some 
have  reported  them  to  be.  Their  whole  stock  of  inge- 
nuity is  exerted  in  the  employments  necessary  to  their 
existence,  and  whatever  is  not  inseparably  connected 
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with  tliose  employments,  forms  no  subject  of  tlieir  reflec- 
tion. We  may  tiierefore  describe  their  character  as 
consisting  of  simplicity  witiiout  stupidity,  and  good 
sense  uncultivated  by  the  exercise  of  reason.* 

The  Greenlanders  consider  themselves  as  the  only 
civilized  nation  in  the  world,  since  many  improprieties, 
which  they  observe  too  frequently  in  the  conduct  of 
Europeans,  seldom  or  never  occur  amongst  them.  Their 
usual  remark,  therefore,  on  seeing  a  foreigner  of  gentle 
and  modest  manners  is  :  *'  He  is  almost  as  well-bred  as 
we ;"  or,  "  He  begins  to  be  a  man,"  that  is,  a  Green- 
lander.  They  are  patient  of  injuries,  and  will  concede 
their  manifest  rights  rather  than  engage  in  dispute  ;  but 
when  pushed  to  extremity,  they  entrench  themselves  in 
a  brutal  desperation  and  an  utter  disregard  of  life. 

They  are  not  inclined  to  laziness,  but  are  al\^ays  ac- 
tively employed.    They  are  however  extremely  change- 
able, and  if  they   meet   with  unexpected    difficulties 
in  any  project,  they  soon  throw  it  aside.     In  summer, 
they  sleep  five  or  six  hours,   and  in  winter  eight,  but 
after  hard  labour,  and  a  night  spent  in  watching,  they  * 
sleep  the  whole  day  long.     In  the  morning,  while  they  | 
survey  from  some  eminence  the  appearances  of  the  sky  ■ 
and  ocean,  and  forecast  in  silence  the  toils  and  dangers  ] 
of  the  day,  they  are  commonly  thoughtful  and  dejected.   " 


*  The  description  which  Gmelin  gives  of  the  Tungusians,  seems 
likewise  well  adapted  to  the  Greenlanders.  "  They  are  honest,"  he 
says,  "  though  not  from  principle,  but  from  their  ignorance  of  all 
pursuits,  except  hunting.  They  are  commonly  represented  as  a 
stupid  race,  because  they  are  easily  over^reached.  But  at  this  rate 
every  man  may  be  called  stupid,  who  is  rot  particularly  skilful  in 
things  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  learning.  The  standard 
of  a  nation's  intellect  must  be  sought  for  in  its  own  pursuits  and  insti- 
tutions. Can  we  wonder  then  if  the  Tungusian  has  not  exercised 
his  faculties  in  occupations  totally  strange  to  him?  In  his  own  hne 
of  life,  he  is  as  skilful  as  the  traders  who  cheat  him  are  ignorant." 
Part  IL,  page  216. 

That  the  Greenlanders  are  not  deficient  in  natural  understanding 
and  active  imitative  powers,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  children  of 
the  baptized  readily  learn  to  read  and  to  write  a  neat  hand.  One  of 
our  Greenlanders  is  the  common  gunsmith,  and  another  fills  the  place 
of  barber  to  the  Europeans. 
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Bat  when  they  have  no  toils  to  undergo,  or  after  re- 
turning successful  from  the  chase,  they  are  cheerful, 
talkative,  and  social. 

They  are  so  skilful  in  disguising  their  passions,  that 
from  their  external  conduct,  we  might  judge  them  to 
be  a  set  of  Stoics.  They  appear  to  meet  misfortunes 
with  the  greatest  composure,  and  they  are  not  easily 
irritated,  or,  at  least,  they  can  easily  suppress  their 
anger.  But  in  this  case  they  are  dumb  and  sullen,  and 
do  not  forget  to  revenge  themselves  the  first  opportunity. 
III.  A  Greenlander's  wardrobe  is  a  pattern  of  simpii- 
city  and  uniformity.  It  is  entirely  made  up  of  the 
skins  of  rein-deer,  seals,  and  birds.  These  are  sewn  to- 
gether with  the  sinews  of  whales  and  rein-deer,  which 
are  split  into  very  thin  strings,  andtwdsted  two  or  more 
into  one  thread  by  the  hand.  Formerl}^  the  natives 
supplied  the  place  of  needles  by  the  most  slender  bones 
of  birds  and  fishes,  and  their  knives  were  made  of  stone. 
They  now  use  the  finest  steel  needles,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  neatness  of  their  work.  Our 
furriers  acknowledge  that  they  are  unable  to  equal 
them. 

The  outer  garment  is  sewed  together  all  round  in 
the  manner  of  a  peasant's  fi'ock,  and  is  drawn  over  the 
head  Hke  a  shirt.  It  is  not  open  in  front,  but  fitted 
close  round  the  neck,  and  furnished  with  a  hood,  which 
in  cold  and  wet  weather  serves  for  a  covering  to  the 
head.  The  man's  coat  reaches  only  half  way  down  the 
thigh,  and  thought  it  does  not  lie  very  tight,  admits  no 
cold  air,  being  closed  before.  Their  shirts  are  the  skins 
of  fowls,  with  the  feathers  turned  inwards,  or  sometimes 
rein-deer  skins.  Over  these  the  wealthiest  females  wear 
a  fine  haired  rein-deer  pelt.  The  upper  garment  is  in 
general  made  of  seal-skins :  the  rough  side  is  worn  out- 
wards, and  the  seams  and  borders  are  lined  for  orna- 
ment with  narrow  stripes  of  red  leather  or  white  dog- 
skin. But  of  late,  the  most  opulent  of  the  natives  have 
begun  to  wear  cloth,  striped  linen,  or  cotton,  though  cut 
in  the  Greenland  manner.  Their  breeches  are  of  seal's 
skin  or  fine  rein-deer  pelts,  and  very  short  both  above 
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and  below.  The  skin  of  the  foetus  of  the  seal  supplies 
r„hem  with  stockings,  and  their  shoes  are  made  or 
»mooth,  black,  dressed  seal's  leather,  tied  above  by  a 
thong  passed  under  the  sole.  The  soles  project  two 
inches  before  and  behind,  curving  upwards,  and  are 
very  artfully  folded,  but  they  have  no  heels.  Their 
boots  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  richer  Green- 
landers  have  also  woollen  stockings,  breeches,  and  caps. 
In  this  sea-expeditions,  a  tuelik,  or  great  coat  of  po- 
lished black  seal's  skin,  is  thrown  over  their  dress  to  keep 
out  the  water.  Occasionally  also,  they  wear  underneath 
a  shirt  made  of  the  intestines  of  some  animal,  for  their 
better  protection  from  the  cold  and  damp. 

The  apparel  of  the  females  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  men.  Their  outer  garments  have  higher  shoulders 
and  hoods,  and  instead  of  being  cut  straight  at  the 
bottom,  they  are  narrowed  off  from  the  thigh,  before 
and  behind,  into  a  long  pointed  flao,  which  reaches 
below  the  knee,  and  is  bordered  with  red  cotton. 

They  likewise  wear  breeches  with  short  drawers 
under  them.  They  prefer  shoes  and  boots  of  white  or 
red  leather,  and  the  seam,  which  is  in  front,  is  neatly 
figured.  Mothers  and  nurses  wear  an  amaut,  that  is,  a 
frock  wide  enough  in  the  back  to  hold  a  child.  To  this  the 
infant  is  consigned  soon  after  birth,  and  rolls  about  in  it 
quite  naked, ;  ignorant  of  any  other  cradle  or  swaddling 
clothes.  To  prevent  it  from  slipping  through,  they 
fasten  the  garment  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  Their 
common  dress  drips  with  grease,  and  swarms  with  lice, 
which  they  catch  as  expertly  as  any  beggar,  and  crush 
between  their  teeth.  But  they  keep  their  holiday 
clothes  very  neat. 

The  men  wear  their  hair  short,  and  either  turned 
aside  on  the  forehead,  or  shorn  as  far  as  the  crown,  that 
it  may  not  incommode  them  in  their  work.  The  wonjen 
consider  it  as  disgraceful  to  cut  off  their  hair  5  it  is  done 
onlyin  deep  mourning,  or  on  a  resolution  never  to  marry. 
They  wreath  their  locks  into  a  doublet  ringlet  on  ibe 
crown  of  the  head,  consisting  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
tuft,  which  theybind  with^gay-jcoloured  ribbon,  trnked 
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out  perhaps  with  the  additional  ornament  of  glass  beads. 
They  wear  these  beads  likewise  in  their  ears,  round  their 
neck  and  arms,  and  on  the  border  of  their  clothes  and 
shoes.  They  have  begun,  since  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  to  make  various  alterations  in  their  dress. 
The  rich  bind  a  slip  of  coloured  linen  or  silk  round  the 
forehead,  but  they  are  careful  not  to  hide  the  tuft  of 
hair  which  they  esteem  their  greatest  ornament.  No 
one,  however,  is  a  finished  beauty,  till  the  skin  of  her 
cheeks,  chin,  hands,  and  feet,  has  been  threaded  by  a 
string  smeared  with  soot,  which  when  drawn  out  leaves 
a  black  mark. 

The  mother  performs  this  painful  operation  on  her 
daughter  in  childhood,  fearful  that  she  will  else  attract 
no  husband.  This  custom  obtains  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  and  various  Tartar  tribes,  where  both 
sexes  practise  it ;  the  one  to  heighten  their  charms,  the 
other  to  inspire  terror.  Our  baptized  Greenlanders 
have  long  ago  renounced  this  practice,  as  a  foolish  vani- 
ty, and  an  allurement  to  sin. 

IV.  The  Greenlanders  live  in  houses  in  winter,  and 
in  tents  during  the  summer. 

The  houses  are  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  eight 
to  twenty-four  yards  long,  according  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  They  are  just  high  enough  to  allow  a  man 
to  stand  upright.  They  are  not  built  underground,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  but  on  an  eminence,  and  if  possi- 
ble on  a  steep  rock,  that  the  snow-water  may  run  ofl'the 
better.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  huge  stones,  six 
feet  broad,  with  layers  of  soil  and  turf  between.  On 
tjbiese  walls  they  lay  the  beam,  the  length  of  the  house. 
If  one  is  not  long  enough,  they  sphce  together  two, 
three,  or  perhaps  Tour,  witli  leathern  thongs,  and  sup- 
ports them  by  posts.  They  throw  spars  and  smaller 
timber  across,  cover  them  with  brushwood  and  sods, 
and  strew  fine  earth  over  the  whole.  This  roof  stands 
as  long  as  the  frost  continues,  but  in  summer  it  is  wash- 
ed in  by  the  rain,  and  must  he  repaired,  together  with 
the  walls,  in  autumn. 

As  they  derive  their  support  from  the  sea,  they  never 
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build  at  any  distance  from  it,  and  the  entrance  of  their 
houses  fronts  the  shore.  Their  habitations  have  neither 
doors  nor  chimnies.  In  place  of  both  there  is,  before 
the  front  of  the  house,  an  arched  entrance  of  earth  and 
stones,  five  or  six  yards  long  ;  but  so  low,  particularly  at 
each  extremity,  that  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to  stoop, 
but  almost  to  creep  in  the  passage.  This  long  avenue 
excellently  keeps  out  the  wind  and  rain  ;  and  the  thick 
air,  for  there  is  no  smoke,  finds  egress  through  it.  The 
walls  are  hung  on  the  inside  with  old  tent  and  boat 
skins,  fastened  by  nails  of  seal  bones,  in  order  to  keep 
out  tlie  moisture ;  and  the  roof  is  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  the  same  materials. 

Half  the  area,  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the 
back  wall,  is  occupied  by  a  raised  floor  or  platform  of 
boards,  covered  with  skins,  at  the  height  of  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  This  platform  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments resembling  horses*  stalls,  by  skins  stretching 
from  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof  to  the  wall. 
From  three  to  ten  families  live  in  one  house,  and  each 
family  occupies  such  a  partition.  They  sleep  on  the 
platform  wrapped  in  pelts,  and  sit  there  in  the  day  time. 
The  men  sit  in  front  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  wo- 
men are  commonly  seated  behind  them  with  their  legs 
crossed  in  the  Turkish  manner.  The  husband  is  em- 
ployed in  cutting  out  Iris  hunting  and  fishing  imple- 
ments, while  his  wife  tends  her  cookery  or  sewing.  In 
the  front  wall  are  several  windows  upwards  of  two  feet 
square,  netted  of  the  intestines  of  seals  and  the  integu- 
ments of  halibuts'  maws,  and  of  so  artful  and  compact  a 
texture,  that  they  exclude  the  wind  and  snow,  while  they 
admit  a  sufficiency  of  light.  A  bench  runs  along  under 
the  windows,  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  for  stran- 
gers to  sit  and  sleep  on. 

Near  each  pillar  there  is  a  fire-place.  A  block  of 
wood  laid  on  a  hearth  of  flat  stones  supports  a  low  three 
legged  stool.  On  this  stands  the  lamp  hewn  out  of 
weichstein,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  crescent  shaped,  with 
an  oval  bowl  of  wood  under  it,  to  receive  the  oil  that 
runs  over.     In  this  lamp,  filled  with  the  train  of  seals. 
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filaments  of  moss  are  placed  instead  of  cotton,  which 
burn  with  so  bright  a  flame,  that  the  house  is  not  onlv 
illuminated  but  warmed  by  its  several  lamps.  Over  the 
lamp  an  oblong  weichstein  kettle,  an  utensil  of  prime 
importance,  is  suspended  by  four  strings  from  the  roof. 
It  is  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  every  kind  of  food  is  cooked 
in  it.  Still  higher  is  a  wooden  rack,  on  which  they 
spread  out  their  wet  clothes  and  boots  to  dry. 

There  are  as  many  fire-places  in  a  house  as  there  are 
families,  and  more  than  one  lamp  is  frequently  burning 
day  and  night  in  each,  so  that  their  liouses  are  kept  of 
a  temperate  and  equable  ¥/armth.  No  steam  or  smoke 
is  perceivable,  and  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  acci- 
dents by  fire.  The  smell  from  so  many  train  lamps,  and 
such  large  quantities  of  fish  and  flesh  boiling  over  them, 
but  particularly  the  fumes  of  urine  vessels  standing  in 
the  house  with  skins  steeping  in  them  for  dressing,  are 
extremely  offensive  to  unaccustomed  nostrils,  though 
habit  soon  renders  the  effluvia  bearable.  In  other  re- 
spects their  housekeeping  must  excite  our  admiration, 
whether  we  consider  the  contrivance  with  which  all 
their  necessaries  are  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass, 
their  contentedness  in  a  poverty  which  appears  to  them 
the  height  of  abundance,  or  the  wonderful  order  and 
quietness  with  which  they  move  in  their  contracted 
circle. 

Adjoining  to  their  dwellings  stand  their  little  store- 
houses, built  of  stones  in  the  form  of  a  baker's  oven, 
containing  their  stock  of  flesh-meat,  blubber,  and  dried 
herrings.  But  what  they  catch  during  the  winter  is 
buried  in  the  snow,  and  the  train  is  preserved  in  seal 
skins.  Close  by,  their  boats  hang  suspended  on  long 
poles,  with  the  hunting  apparatus  under  them. 

In  September,  the  building  of  houses  or  repairing  of 
those  whose  roofs  have  fallen  in  during  the  summer, 
occupies  the  women,  for  the  men  do  not  engage  in  any 
domestic  labour,  excepting  wood-work.  They  move 
into  their  houses  after  Michaelmas ;  and  in  March, 
April,  Of  May,  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears,  and  the 
crumbling  roofs  threaten  to  fall  in  upon  them,  they  joy- 
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fully  flit  into  tents.  In  the  erection  of  these  tents  they 
have  a  quadrangular  area  with  small  flagstones,  round 
which  they  fix  from  ten  to  forty  poles,  which  culminate 
to  a  point  above,  resting  upon  a  framework  of  the  height 
of  a  man.  Over  these  ribs  they  hang  a  double  covering 
of  seal-skins,  lined  by  the  more  wealthy  with  reindeer 
pelts,  the  fur  side  inwards.  The  lower  margin  of  this 
curtain  is  kept  down  to  the  ground  by  heavy  stones,  and 
the  interstices  stufted  with  moss,  to  prevent  the  tent's 
being  overset  by  the  wind.  A  curtain,  neatly  woven  of 
seal's  gut,  hangs  before  the  entrance,  bordered  by  a  hem 
of  red  or  blue  cloth,  and  embroidered  with  white.  The 
cold  air  cannot  penetrate  this  hanging,  though  it  admits 
a  powerful  gleam  of  light.  The  tent-skins  project  con- 
siderably on  all  sides  of  the  entrance,  making  a  kind  of 
porch,  where  the  inmates  deposit  their  provisions  and 
their  offensive  utensils. 

During  their  residence  in  tents  they  usually  boil  their 
food  over  a  wood  fire  in  the  open  air,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose kettles  of  brass.  The  housewife,  who  in  summer 
displays  all  her  finery,  arranges  her  furniture  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  tent,  screening  them  from  dust  by  a  curtain 
of  white  leather,  embroidered  with  various  devices.  On 
the  outside  of  these  curtains,  she  hangs  her  looking- 
glasses,  ribbons,  and  pin-cushions.  Each  family  has  its 
separate  tent,  though  they  frequently  lodge  their  rela- 
tions, or  one  or  two  poor  lamilies,  so  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  often  amounts  to  twenty.  The  beds  and 
fire-places  are  the  same  as  in  the  w^inter-houses,  but 
every  thing  is  much  more  neat  and  cleanly,  aflbrding  a 
comfortable  retreat  even  to  an  European. 

V.  The  products  of  the  earth  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
port life:  we  have  already  noticed  the  few  shrubs, 
plants,  and  algae,  which  supply  occasional  refreshment 
rather  than  solid  food.  The  choicest  dish  of  the  Green- 
landers  is  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer.  But  as  those  ani- 
mals are  now  become  extremely  scarce,  and  several  of 
them  are  soon  consumed  by  a  hunting  party,  they  are 
indebted  to  the   sea  for  their  permanent  sustenance. 
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seals,  fish,  and  sea-fowl.    Hares  and  partridges  are  in  no 
great  estimation  as  delicacies. 

They  do  not  eat  their  meat  raw,  according  to  an  er- 
roneous notion  of  certain  writers,  still  less  their  fish. 
They  have  indeed  a  superstitious  custom,  on  every  cap- 
ture, of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  raw  flesh,  and  drink- 
ing the  warm  blood.     And  the  woman  who  skins  the 
seal,  gives  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  fat  to  each  of  the  fe- 
male spectators.*     The  head  and  legs  of  the  seal  are 
preserved  under  the  grass  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a 
whole  seal  is  frequently  buried  in  the  snow.    The  flesh, 
half  frozen,  half  putrid,  in  which  state  the  Greenlanders 
term  it  Mikiaky  is  eaten  with  the  keenest  appetite.  The 
ribs  are  dried  in  the  air  and  laid  up  in  store.     The  re- 
maining parts  of  the  seal,  as  well  as  birds  and  small 
fishes,  are  eaten  well  boiled  or  stewed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sea- water.     On  the  capture  of  a  seal,  the  wound 
is  immediately  stopped  up  to  preserve  the  blood,  which 
is  rolled  into  balls  like  force-meat.     The  intestines  of 
small  animals  are  eaten  without  any  farther  preparation 
than  that  of  pressing  out  the  contents  between  the  fin- 
gers.    They  set  a  great  value  on  what  they  find  in  the 
reindeer's  maw ;  making  it  into  a  dish  which  they  call 
Nerukaky  the  eatable^  and  send  presents  of  it  to  their 
friends.     The  entrails  of  the  Rypen,  mixed  with  fresh 
train  and  berries,   compose  another  mess  which  they 
consider  as  a  consummate  delicacy.     Their  preserves 
for  winter   are   composed  of  fresh,  rotten,   and  half- 
hatched  eggs,  crake-berries,  and  angelica,  thrown  toge- 
ther into  a  sack  of  seal-skin  filled  up  with  train.     They 
likewise  suck  out  the  fat  from  the  skins  of  sea-fowls,  and 
in  dressing  seal-skins  they  scrape  off  the  grease  which 

*  An  European  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greenlanders  in  the  chase,  and  assuaged  his  hunger  by 
eating  a  piece  of  raw  reindeer's  flesh  ;  nor  did  he  find  it  very  hard  of 
digestion,  but  it  satisfied  his  appetite  much  less  than  boiled  meat.  The 
Abyssinians  are  also  accustomed  to  eat  much  raw  meat,  and  can  di- 
gest it  in  their  hot  climate.  The  reason  therefore  why  we  eat  our 
meat  cooked,  should  seem  to  be  that  it  tastes  better,  and  yields  a  better 
nourishment. 
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could  not  well  be  separated  in  the  skinning,  to  make  a 
kind  of  pancake. 

The  assertion  that  they  drink  train  oil  is  unfounded ; 
they  principally  use  it  to  supply  their  lamps,  and  as  an 
article  of  barter.  It  is  not  however  unusual  with  them 
to  eat  pieces  of  blubber  with  their  dried  herrings,  or  to 
fry  their  fish  in  it,  chewing  it  thoroughly  in  their 
mouth,  before  they  put  it  into  the  kettle.  -  Their  com- 
mon beverage  is  water,  which  is  kept  in  the  house  in  a 
large  copper  cauldron,  or  a  neat  tub  of  their  own  work- 
manship, ornamented  with  rings  and  facets  of  bone,  and 
furnished  with  a  copper  ladle.  They  daily  replenish  this 
reservoir  with  fresh  water,  and  put  pieces  of  ice  or  snow 
in  it  to  keep  it  cool. 

Their  habitual  dirtiness  extends  to  the  preparation  of 
their  victuals.  A  kettle  is  seldom  washed,  except  the 
dogs  chance  to  lick  it  clean.  They  keep  their  weich- 
stein  vessels  however  in  good  order.  The  cooked 
meat  is  served  up  in  wooden  dishes,  after  the  soup  has 
been  drank  oft' with  ladles.  The  raw  flesh  is  laid  on  the 
ground,  or  an  old  skin,  but  very  little  cleaner.  They 
use  no  knives  and  forks  at  their  meals:  they  tear  fowls  in 
pieces  with  their  fingers,  and  will  fasten  with  their  teeth 
on  a  whole  piece  of  fish  or  flesh-meat  without  any  cere- 
mony. At  the  end  of  the  repast,  they  take  a  knife  and 
scrape  the  grease,  with  whatever  perspiration  has  ex- 
uded from  their  faces,  into  their  mouths  When  they 
intend  to  treat  an  European  with  particular  politeness, 
])revious  to  oftering  him  a  piece  of  meat,  they  lick  off 
the  blood  and  filth,  which  it  has  contracted  in  the 
kettle.  If  the  gift  be  declined,  it  is  considered  as  a 
gross  insult,  and  an  affront  done  to  their  hospitality. 

Their  eating  hours  are  regulated  by  the  calls  of 
hunger  ;  but  their  chief  meal  is  in  the  evenings  when 
,  the  men  return  with  their  booty  from  the  sea.  Those 
who  have  been  successful,  invite  the  rest  Of  thepafty  to 
the  feast,  or  send  them  a  share  to  their  own  houses. 
The  men  sit  down  first  to  table  by  themselves,  but  the 
females  do  not  forget  their  own  interest  on  these  occa- 
sions.   And  as  every  article  of  provision  passes  through 
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their  hands,  they  frequently  take  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  their  husbands  to  regale  themselves  and  a  party 
of  friends  at  their  cost.  It  is  their  greatest  joy  in  these 
stolen  banquets  to  see  the  children  gorge  their  fill,  and 
roll  upon  the  bench,  in  order  to  make  themselves  ca- 
pable of  receiving  more. 

They  are  altogether  careless  of  the  morrow.  When 
they  have  a  plentiful  stock  on  hand,  there  is  no  end  of 
banquetting  and  visiting  ;  and  they  conclude  their  en- 
tertainments with  a  dance,  in  expectation,  that  the  sea 
will  everyday  be  equally  bountiful.  But  on  the  retreat 
of  the  seals  in  spring,  from  March  to  May,  or  during  a 
season  of  stormy  weather  or  severe  frost,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  obliged  to  fast  several  days,  or  to  support 
life  by  muscles  and  sea-weed,  or  even  old  tent-skins  and 
shoe-leather,  if  they  have  only  train  left  to  seethe  them. 
Notwithstanding  these  resources,  many  perish  of  hunger. 

In  case  their  fire  goes  out,  they  rekindle  it  by  means 
of  a  stick,  which  they  whirl  swiftly  round  by  a  string, 
in  the  hollow  of  another  piece  of  wood. 

Foreign  provisions  are  extremely  welcome  to  them, 
particularly  bread,  pease,  groats,  and  stockfish,  toprocure 
which,  some  would  part  with  every  thing  they  possess. 
They  have  however  the  greatest  aversion  to  swine,  being 
disgusted  by  the  coarse  feeding  of  this  animal.  For- 
merly, they  abhorred  spirituous  liquors,  denominating 
them  the  JVaters  of  Madness ;  but  since  their  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  Europeans,  they  would  willingly  pur- 
chase them,  were  the  means  in  their  power.  They 
sometimes  counterfeit  sickness,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dram,  for  brandy  frequently  saves  their  lives  after  a 
surfeit.  They  love  to  smoke  tobacco,  but  are  unable 
to  buy  much.  They  dry  the  fresh  leaves  on  a  hot  plate, 
and  pound  it  to  dust  in  a  mortar,  and  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  this  snuflTfrom  infancy,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  give  it  up  ;  indeed,  on  account  of  their 
running  eyes,  it  would  not  be  adviseable. 

VI.  The  implements  which  the  Greenlanders  make 
use  of  for  killing  their  game,  though  simple,  are  ex- 
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tremely  ingenious,  and  better  adapted  to  their  purpose 
than  our  more  expensive  instruments. 

For  the  chase  they  formerly  used  bows  made  of  young 
fir,  six  feet  lono^,  and  strengthened  by  the  bones  or 
tendons  of  animals.  The  string  consisted  of  sinews : 
the  arrow  was  wood  tipped  with  a  bony  barb,  and 
shafted  with  raven  feathers.  These  bows  have  disap- 
peared since  the  introduction  of  fowling-pieces. 

Five  diflerent  weapons  are  used  for  water-game. 

1.  The  Erneinek  or  Harpoon-dart,  with  a  bladder 
appended.  The  length  of  the  shaft  is  six  feet ;  the 
breadth  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  upper  part  admits  a 
moveable  joint  of  bone,  headed  by  the  harpoon  half  a 
span  long,  which  is  hkewise  of  bone,  barbed,  and  point- 
ed with  iron.  At  the  butt-end  of  the  shaft  are  two 
pieces  of  whalebone,  a  span  long,  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle,  to  carry  it  more  steady  in  its  flight.  To  these 
is  fixed  the  rest  or  casting-board,  two  feet  long,  and 
notched  on  both  sides  to  procure  a  firm  hold  Tor  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  A  string  hangs  from  the  har- 
poon about  eight  fathoms  long,  which,  after  passing 
through  a  ring  of  bone  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  lies 
in  coils  in  the  fbre-part  of  the  kajak,  and  is  finally 
fastened  to  a  bladder  or  a  blown  seal-skin  pouch  behind 
the  Greenlander,  in  the  other  end  of  the  vessel.  The 
construction  of  this  dart  manifests  exquisite  contrivance, 
but  it  is  not  easily  described,  li'  the  weapon  were  of 
cue  entire  piece,  it  would  immediately  be  snapped  in 
two  by  the  wounded  animal.  The  harpoon  therefore 
is  made  to  fly  out  of  the  shaft,  which  is  left  floating  on 
the  surface,  while  the  seal  plunges  with  the  harpoon 
under  water.  The  handle,  after  imparting  a  violent 
impulse  to  the  shaft,  remains  behind  in  the  hand  of  the 
thrower. 

^.  Angotigakt  the  great  Lance,  nearly  two  yards 
long.  This  is  furnished  with  the  same  moveable  joint 
and  iron  head  as  the  preceding,  but  without  barbs,  that  it 
maybe  immediately  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

3.  The  Kapoty  or  small  Lance,  has  a  long  sword-like 
point  fastened  to  it. 
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These  three  darts  are  used  by  tlie  Greenlanders  in 
capturing  seals  with  a  bladder.  The  following  one  is 
used  only  in  the  clapper-hunt. 

4.  The  Aglikak,  or  Missile  Dart,  is  two  yards  in 
length.  It  has  a  round  iron  spike  a  foot  long,  with  two 
indentures  instead  of  barbs,  which  likewise  leaves  the  tip 
of  the  shaft  when  thrown,  but  remains  suspended  by  a 
string  to  the  middle  of  it.  A  large  bladder  is  fastened 
towards  the  butt-end  to  impede  the  retreat  of  the  seal, 
which  receives  many  of  these  darts  in  the  clapper-hunt. 
A  hollow  tube  of  bone  is  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  with  a  stopper,  to  inflate  it  at  pleasure. 

5.  For  fowling  they  use  the  Bird-dart,  Nuguit.  It  is 
six  feet  long,  and  has  a  blunt  spike  with  only  one  barb, 
fixed  in  the  wood.  Since  however  sea-fowl  easily  avoid 
tlie  point  of  the  weapon  by  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments, three  or  four  jagged  ribs  of  bone  branch  out 
from  the  shaft,  one  of  which  generally  intercepts  the 
bird.  A  handle  is  frequently  used  for  throwing  this  and 
the  preceding  weapon. 

VII.  The  same  inelaborate  but  successful  contri- 
vance, is  shown  in  the  mechanism  of  their  boats.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  smaller. 

The  great  or  women's  boat,  Umiaky  is  commonly 
from  six  to  eight  or  nine  fathoms  long,  from  four  to  five 
feet  broad,  and  three  deep.  It  is  narrowed  to  a  point 
at  each  extremity,  with  a  flat  bottom.  It  is  made  of 
slender  laths,  about  three  fingers  broad,  fastened  down  by 
whalebone,  and  covered  with  tanned  seal  skin.  Two  ribs 
run  along  the  sides  parallel  to  the  keel,  meeting  toge- 
ther at  the  head  and  stern.  Across  these  three  beams, 
thin  spars  are  mortised  in.  Short  posts  are  then  fitted 
to  the  ribs  to  support  the  gunwale ;  and  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  forced  outwards  by  the  pressure  of  the 
transverse  benches  for  the  rowers,  of  which  there  are 
ten  or  twelve,  they  are  hooped  in  on  the  outside  by 
two  gunwale  ribs.  The  timbers  are  not  fastened  by 
iron  nails,  which  would  soon  rust  and  fret  holes  in  the 
skin  coating,  but  by  wooden  pins  or  whalebone.  The 
Greenlander  performs  his  work  without  line  or  square. 
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taking  the  proportions  by  his  eye,  which  he  does  with 
great  accuracy.  The  only  tools  which  he  employs  for 
this  and  every  other  kind  of  work,  are  a  small  saw,  a 
chisel,  which  when  fastened  on  a  wooden  handle  serves 
for  a  hatchet,  a  small  gimlet,  and  a  sharp-pointed  pocket 
knife.  As  soon  as  the  skeleton  of  the  boat  is  completed, 
the  woman  covers  it  with  thick  seals'  leather,  still  soft 
from  the  dressing,  and  calks  the  interstices  with  old  fat, 
so  that  these  boats  are  much  less  leaky  than  wooden 
ones,  the  seams  swelling  in  the  water.  They  require 
however  a  new  coating  almost  every  year. 

They  are  rowed  by  the  women,  commonly  by  four  at 
a  time,  while  one  manages  the  helm.  It  would  be  scan- 
dalous for  a  man  to  interfere,  except  he  were  warranted 
to  snatch  the  oars  by  a  case  of  extreme  danger. 

The  oars  are  short  with  a  broad  palm  like  a  shovel, 
and  they  are  confined  to  their  places  on  the  gunwale  b^ 
leathern  grooves.  At  the  head  of  the  boat,  they  sprea( 
a  sail  of  gutskins  sewed  together,  two  yards  high  an( 
three  broad.  Kich  Greenlanders  make  their  sails  oi 
fine  white  linen  striped  with  red.  But  they  can  onlj 
sail  with  the  wind,  and  even  then  cannot  keep  up  witl 
an  European  boat.  They  have  however  this  advantage, 
that  they  can  make  way  with  their  oars  much  faster  ii 
contrary  winds  or  a  calm.  In  these  boats  they  under, 
take  voyages  of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  miles  north 
and  south  along  the  coast,  with  their  tents  and  all  theii 
goods,  besides  a  complement  of  ten  or  twenty  persons, 
The  men  how^ever  keep  them  company  in  kajaks,  breaks 
ing  the  force  of  the  waves  when  they  run  high,  and,  ii 
case  of  necessity,  holding  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  equili* 
brium  with  their  hands.  They  commonly  sail  thirty 
miles  a  day.  In  their  nightly  encampments  on  the 
shore,  they  unload  their  boat,  turn  it  upside  down,  and 
cover  it  with  stones,  to  secure  it  from  the  violence  oi 
the  wind.  If  the  state  of  the  coast  prevents  their  pro* 
gress  by  sea,  six  or  eight  of  them  carry  the  vessel  on 
their  heads  overland  to  a  more  navigable  water.  Euro- 
peans have  also  built  boats  after  this  model  and  find 
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them  on  many  occasions  more  serviceable  than  their  own 
heavy  shallops. 

The  small  man's  boat,  or  Kajak,  *  is  six  yards  long, 
and  shaped  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  The  middle  is  not 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  scarcely  a  foot  in  depth. 
It  is  constrncted  of  long  laths  with  cross  hoops,  secured 
by  whalebone,  and  is  cased  in  seal-skin  leather.  Both 
the  ends  of  the  boat  are  capped  with  bone,  on  account 
of  the  friction  to  which  they  are  exposed  amongst  the 
rocks.  In  the  middle  of  the  leathern  coverino;  of  the 
kajak  is  a  round  hole  with  a  ring  of  wood  or  bone.  In 
this  the  Greenlander  squats  down  upon  a  soft  fur,  the 
hoop  or  margin  reaching  up  to  his  hips,  and  tucks  his 
water-pelt  or  great  coat  so  tightly  round  him,  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  into  the  boat.  This  water-coat  is 
also  fastened  close  round  his  neck  and  arms,  by  bone 
buttons.  The  harpoon  -dart  is  strapped  to  the  kajak  at 
his  side.  Before  him  lies  the  line  rolled  up,  and  behind 
him  the  bladder.  He  grasps  with  both  hands  the  middle 
of  his  Fautik,  or  oar,  which  is  made  of  solid  deal  plated 
with  metal  at  the  ends,  and  with  bone  along  the  sideSj 
and  strikes  the  water  quickly  and  evenly,  beating  time. 
Thus  equipped,  he  sets  out  to  hunt  seals  or  sea-fowl, 
with  spirits  as  elate  as  the  commander  of  the  largest 
man-ot-war. 

A  Greenlander  in  his  kajak  is  indeed  an  object  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  his  sable  sea  dress,  shining 
with  rows  of  white  bone  buttons,  gives  him  a  splendid 
appearance.  He  rows  with  extreme  celerity  m 
this  boat,  and  when  charged  with  letters  from  one  colo- 
ny to  another,  will  perform  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues  in 
a  day^  He  dreads  no  storm  :  as  long  as  a  ship  can  carry 
its  top-sail,  he  braves  the  mountainous  billows,  darting 
over  them  like  a  bird,  and  even  when  completely  buried 
in  the  waves,  he  soon  re-appears  skimming  along  the 
surface.  If  a  breaker  threatens  to  overset  hnn,  he  sup- 
ports himself  in  an  erect  position  by  his  oar,  or  if  he  is 
actually  upset,  he  restores  himself  to  his  balance  by  one 

*  l*ronouhce  Kij'ak. 
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s\vinf]f  of  his  paddle.  But  if  he  loses  the  oar,  it  is  cer- 
tain death,  unless  speedy  succour  be  at  hand. 

Some  Europeans  have  by  dint  of  application  attained 
sufficient  command  of  the  kajak  for  a  calm-weather 
voyage ;  but  they  seldom  venture  to  fish  in  it,  and  are 
totally  helpless  in  dangerous  situations.  The  Green- 
landers  possess  in  the  management  of  this  vessel,  a  dex- 
terity peculiar  to  themselves,  which  excites  a  fearful  in- 
terest in  the  spectator,  as  the  exercise  is  connected  with 
so  much  danger  that  their  utmost  art  cannot  always  save 
them  from  perishing  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sustenance. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  improper  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  young  Greenlanders  are  trained 
to  this  extraordinary  skill.  I  have  observed  ten  different 
exercises ;  there  are  probably  several  others  which  have 
^escaped  my  notice. 

io  The  rower  lies  alternately  with  both  sides  of  his 
body  on  the  water,  preserving  his  balance  by  his  pautik, 
to  prevent  a  total  overset,  and  again  recovers  his  pro- 
per position. 

2.  He  overturns  himself  entirely,  so  that  his  head 
hangs  perpendicularly  downwards,  and  by  a  swing  of 
the  pautik  on  either  side,  regains  the  erect  posture.  In 
these  accidents,  which  are  the  most  common,  and  fre- 
quently occur  in  a  stormy  sea,  the  Greenlander  is 
supposed  to  have  the  free  use  of  his  oar.  But  in  seal- 
catching  the  pautik  may  easily  be  entangled  among 
the  straps  and  cordage,  or  even  entirely  lost.  It 
is  needful  then  to  prepare  likewise  against  these  ca- 
sualties. 

3.  They  accordingly  run  one  end  of  the  pautik 
among  the  cross  straps  of  the  kajak,  overset  it,  and 
work  themselves  up  again  by  a  quick  motion  with  the 
other  end. 

4.  They  take  hold  of  one  end  with  their  mouths, 
moving  the  other  with  their  hand,  so  as  to  raise  them- 
selves. 

5.  They  hold  the  "pautik  with  both  hands  across  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or 

fi.  They  hold  it  fast  behind  the  back,  overset»  and 
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move  it  in  that  position  with  both  hands,   till  they  rise 
and  regain  their  balance. 

7.  They  lay  it  over  the  shoulder,  and  working  it  by 
one  hand  before,  and  the  other  behind,  emerge  from  the 
water. 

These  manuoeiivres  regard  the  entanglement  of  the 
pautik.  Cases,  however,  occur,  where  it  is  altogether 
lost,  which  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befal  a 
kajak  rower. 

8.  Another  exercise,  therefore,  is  to  hold  the  pautik 
under  the  bottom  of  the  kajak  with  both  hands,  with 
their  face  leaning  downwards  on  the  upper  covering  ; 
having  thus  fixed  themselves,  they  invert  the  boat,  and 
rise  aloft  again  by  moving  the  oar,  which  now  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  from  beneath. 

9.  They  leave  hold  of  the  oar,  and  pull  it  down  from 
the  surface,  when  overset  and  under  water. 

10.  If  the  oar  is  lost  past  recovery,  they  attempt 
to  jerk  themselves  upwards  by  striking  the  water 
with  the  handboard  of  the  harpoon,  or  a  knife,  or 
even  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  but  this  experiment  rarely 
succeeds. 

The  youthfulrivals  must  al  so  exercise  their  agility  among 
sunken  cliffs  and  dashing  surges,  now  driven  between  a 
double  wave  upon  the  rocks,  now  whirled  completely 
round,  or  buried  in  the  foam.  In  this  rough  school, 
initiated  into  these  perilous  gymnastics,  they  learn  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  heaviest  tempest,  and  to  conduct 
their  barks  to  land  through  the  rage  of  contending 
elements. 

When  overset  at  sea  and  destitute  of  all  resource, 
they  usually  creep  out  of  their  kajaks,  and  call  for  as- 
sistance to  any  one  who  is  in  sight.  If  no  help  arrives, 
they  lash  themselves  to  their  boats,  that  their  bodies 
may  be  found  and  buried. 

Every  Greenlander  is  not  capable  of  learning  all  these 
different  arts,  and  there  are  many  expert  seal-catchers 
who  cannot  easily  recover  themselves  when  overset. 
Many  persons  are  on  this  account  cast  away  in  the  seal- 
fishery. 
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VIII.  There  are  three  methods  of  takiiig  the  seal ; 
either  singly  with  the  bladder,   or  in   company,  by  the 
clapper  hunt,  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice.    Of  late  years, 
shooting  them  with  a  gun  has  been  Svimetimes  practised. 
Tiie  customary  method  is  that  in   which  the  harpoon 
andbladderare  employed.  The  Greenlander  seated  in  his 
Ivajak  with  all  his  accoutrements,  no  sooner  perceives 
ai  seal  than  he  approaches,  if  possible,  to  leeward  of  him, 
with  the  sun  on  his  back,  lest  he  should  be  seen  or  scent- 
ed by  the  animal.     Concealing  himself  behind  a  wave, 
he   darts   swiftly   but   softly    forward,  till    he    arrives 
within  the  distance  of  five  or  six  fathoms,  taking  care 
meanwhile,  that  the  harpoon,  string,  and  bladder,  lie  in 
proper  order.    He  then  takes  the  paddle  in  his  left  hand, 
and  seizing  the  harpoon  in  his  right,  lances  it  by  the  cast- 
ing board  at  the  seal.  If  the  harpoon  sinks  deeper  than 
the  barbs,  it  immediately  disengages  itself  from  the  bone 
joint,  and  that  again  from  the  shaft,  while  the  string  is 
wound  from  its  roller  in  the  kajak.     The  Greenlander, 
the  moment  he  has  struck  the  seal,  which  dives  down 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  throws  the  bladder  after 
him  into  the  water.     He  then  picks  up  the  floating- 
shaft,  and  restores  it  to  its  groove  in  the  kajak.     The 
bladder,  which  displaces  a  body  of  water  of  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  is  frequently  dragged  down  by 
the  seal ;  but  the  animal  is  so  wearied  by  this  encum- 
brance, that  he  is  obliged  to  re-appear  on  the  surface  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  draw  breath.     The  Green- 
lander, on  perceiving  the  bladder,  rows  up  to  it,  and  as 
sQon  as  the  seal  makes  his  appearance,  wounds  him  with 
the  great  barbless  lance ;  and  this  he  repeats  as  often  the 
animal  emerges  above  water,  till  it  is  quite  exhausted. 
He  then  despatches  it  with  the  small  lance,  and  ties 
it  to  the  left  side  of  the  kajak,  after  inflating  the  ca- 
vity under  the  skin,  that  the  body  may  float  more  lightly 
after  him. 

This  exercise  is  extremely  perilous,  and  exposes  the 
Greenlander  to  the  greatest  danger  of  his  life,  from 
whiclai  it  probably  derives  its  name  of  Kamavok,  the 
extinction.     For  if  the  string,  in  its  rapid  evolution,  be- 
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comes  entangled  in  the  kajak,  or  if  it  winds  itself  round 
the  oar,  tlie  hand,  or  even  the  neck,  as  it  sometimes 
does  in  windy  weather  ;  or  if  the  seal  suddenly  glance 
from  one  side  of  the  kajak  to  the  other;  the  inevitable 
consequence  is,  that  the  kajak  is  overturned  by  the  string 
and  dragged  under  water.  The  Greenlander  has  now 
occasion  for  all  his  address  to  extricate  himself,  and  re- 
cover his  balance  several  times  successively ;  for  the 
string  continues  to  whirl  him  round  till  it  is  quite  disen- 
gaged. Even  when  he  supposes  all  danger  to  be  over, 
and  approaches  too  near  to  the  dying  seal,  it  may  still 
bite  him  in  the  face  and  hands  ;  and  a  seal  with  young, 
instead  of  retreating,  often  flies  furiously  upon  the  hun- 
ter, and  tears  a  hole  in  the  kajak  so  as  to  sink  it. 

This  solitary  method  of  seal-catching  only  succeeds 
with  the  stupid  attarsoak.  Several  in  company  pursue 
the  cautious  kassigiak  and  the  attarsoit,  in  what  is  called 
the  Clapper-hunt,  surrounding  and  killing  them  in  great 
numbers  at  certain  seasons.  In  autumn  these  animals 
generally  shoal  together  in  the  creeks,  particularly  into 
Nepiset  Sound  in  JBaal's  River,  a  narrow  firth  upwards 
of  four  miles  in  length.  There  the  Greenlanders  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  drive  them  under  water  by  shouting, 
clapping,  and  throwing  stones.  The  seals  not  being 
able  to  remain  long  without  respiration,  are  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  at  last  continue  so  long  on  the  surface  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  surrounded  and  killed  by  the 
Agiikak,  or  missile  dart.  This  hunt  also  affords  the 
Greenlanders  ample  scope  for  displaying  their  address. 
Their  manoeuvres  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  body  of  hus- 
sars. When  the  seal  emerges,  they  all  rush  upon  him 
like  falcons  with  deafening  cries,  and  on  the  animal's 
diving,  which  he  is  quickly  compelled  to  do,  the  whole 
party  retire  in  an  instant  to  their  posts,  watching  to  see 
at  what  spot  he  will  rise  next.  This  is  generally  half  a 
mile  from  the  former  place.  If  the  seal  has  the  range  of 
a  sheet  of  water  four  or  five  miles  square,  he  will  keep 
the  huntsmen  in  play  for  two  hours  before  he  is  totally 
exhausted.  Should  he  retire  to  the  land  in  his  distress, 
he  is  assailed  with  sticks  and  stones  by  the  women  and 
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children,  wliile  the  men  strike  him  in  the  rear.  This  is 
a  very  lucrative  as  well  as  lively  diversion  to  the  Green- 
landers.  A  single  man  sometimes  receives  nine  or  ten 
seals  for  his  share  in  a  day. 

The  third  method  of  seal-catching,  on  the  ice,  is  prin- 
cipally practised  in  Disko,  where  the  firths  are  frozen 
over  in  winter.  They  are  taken  in  several  ways.  The 
Greenlander  posts  himself  near  a  breathing  hole  which 
the  seal  has  made,  sitting  upon  a  stool,  with  his  feet  rest- 
ing on  another  lower  one,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  When  a  seal  comes  and  puts  its  nose  to  the  hole, 
he  immediately  strikes  it  with  his  harpoon  ;  then  enlarg- 
ing the  opening,  he  draws  out  his  prize  and  kills  it  out- 
right. At  other  times  he  lies  upon  his  belly  on  a  kind 
of  sledge,  near  one  of  the  holes  at  which  the  seals  come 
forth  to  bask  in  the  sun.  A  smaller  aperture  is  made 
not  far  from  the  large  one,  into  which  another  Green- 
lander  puts  a  harpoon  with  a  very  long  shaft.  He  that 
lies  on  the  ice,  watches  at  the  great  hole  till  he  perceives 
a  seal  coming  towards  the  harpoon.  He  then  makes  a 
signal  to  his  companion,  who  forcibly  drives  down  his 
harpoon  into  the  seal. 

When  the  hunter  descries  a  seal  basking  near  his  hole 
on  the  ice,  he  crawls  towards  it  on  his  belly,  wagging 
his  head  and  imitating  its  peculiar  grunt.  The  incau- 
tious animal,  mistaking  him  for  one  of  its  companions, 
suffers  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  throw  his  lance. 

Again,  where  the  current  has  made  a  large  opening  in 
the  ice  in  spring,  the  Greenlanders,  planting  themselves 
round  it,  wait  till  the  seals  approach  in  droves  to  the 
brink  for  air,  and  kill  them  with  their  harpoons.  Many 
of  these  creatures  likewise  meet  with  their  death  while 
sleeping  and  snoring  in  the  sun.  * 

*  See  Note  XI. 
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Conduct  of  the  Greenlanders  in  their  domestic  Concerns.  —  I.  Their  be- 
haviour to  each  other  while  single.  —  II.  Marriages,  Polygamy y  and 
Divorces.  —  III.  Birth,  Naming,  and  Education  of  their  Children.  — 
IV.  Occupations  of  the  young  People  of  both  Sexes.  —  V.  Hardships 
of  the  Women  and  old  People.  —  VI.  Method  of  dressing  heather. 
—  Vll.  Distribution  of  Labour.  —  VIII.  Uncleanly,  yet  in  some 
Respects  orderly  H-ousekeeping. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Greenlanders,  as  far  as  they  regard  domes- 
tic economy,  is  taken  partly  from  personal  observation  ; 
partly  from  the  relations  of  others ;  and  partly  from 
books  printed  on  the  subject.  Our  remarks  must  of 
course  be  understood  to  refer  only  to  such  savages  as 
have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
have  not  adopted  any  of  their  manners. 

I.  The  Greenlanders  lead  outwardly  a  pretty  orderly 
life,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  thing  unbecoming  is 
perceived  in  their  conversation  or  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Concerning  their  secret  practices  we  shall  hav^ 
occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  another  place.  The 
women  are  seldom  guilty  of  incontinence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  young  widows,  and  those  divorced  from  their 
husbands.  Such  frequently  push  their  fortune  by  selling 
their  illegitimate  offspring  to  the  childless,  or  by  adop- 
tions into  other  families,  but  seldom  marry  a  second  time. 
Single  persons  of  both  sexes  have  rarely  any  connection ; 
and  a  maid  would  take  it  as  an  affront  were  a  young  fellow 
to  offer  her  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  company. 

II.  A  man  seldom  thinks  of  marrying  till  he  is  twenty 
years  of  age.  About  that  time  of  life  he  generally 
pitches  upon  a  woman  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  in- 
forms his  parents  or  nearest  relations  upon  whom  he  has 
fixed  his  choice.  The  dowry  of  the  bride,  which  con- 
sists in  nothing  more  than  her  clothes,  knife,  lamp,  and 
^t  most  a  stone-kettle,  is  not  so  much  regarded  as  her 
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cleverness  in  sewing  and  managing  household  a:ffiiir*Sd 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  chiefly  to  his  skill  as  a  hun- 
ter. The  parents  are  not  long  about  giving  their  con- 
sent, for  they  leave  their  children,  and  especially  their 
sons,  free  to  follow  their  own  inclination  in  every  thing. 
Two  old  women  are  immediately  dispatched  to  negotiate 
matters  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  They  at  first 
«ay  nothing  of  the  marriage  contract,  but  speak  highly 
in  praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  family.  The  damsel 
directly  falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation, 
and  runs  out  of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for 
single  women  always  aflect  the  utmost  bashfulness  and 
aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they  should 
lose  their  reputation  for  modesty,  though  their  destined 
husbands  be  previously  well  assured  of  their  acquies- 
cence. However  their  reluctance  is  not  always  dissem- 
bled, but  often  really  produces  surprising  effects.  Some 
females  when  a  husbandr  is  proposed  to  them,  will  fall 
into  a  swoon,  elope  to  a  desert  place,  or  cut  off  their 
hair,  which  among  the  Greenlanders  is  esteemed  a  mark 
of  the  deepest  despondency.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
seldom  troubled  with  farther  addresses.  This  horror  of 
matrimony  may  possibly  originate  in  the  frequeut  ex- 
amples of  divorced  wives  and  overbearing  concubines. 

During  their  daughter's  bashful  fit,  the  parents  tacit- 
ly comply  with  the  proposal,  without  any  express  ap- 
probation. The  women  then  go  in  search  of  the  re- 
fractory maid,  and  drag  her  forcibly  into  her  suitor's 
house,  where  she  sits  for  several  days  quite  disconsolate, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  refuses  nourishment.  When 
friendly  exhortations  are  unavailing,  she  is  compelled  by 
force  and  even  blows  to  receive  her  husband.  Should 
she  elope,  she  is  brought  back  and  treated  more  harshly 
than  before. 

Some  parents,  however,  provide  a  settlement  for 
their  children,  or  betroth  them  in  childhood,  confirming 
the  contract  by  mutual  pledges.  The  parties  then  co- 
habit as  soon  as  they  please,  without  any  ceremony. 
Sometimes  a  married  Greenlander  will  drag  another  wife 
home  by  force,  whom  he  finds  alone  or  at  a  dance.     In 
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%lie'  latter  case  he  must  provide  himself  with  seconds, 
lest  a  scuffle  should  ensue,  which  however  seldom 
happens. 

First  cousins  or  strangers  adopted  into  one  family  and 
educated  together,  seldom  intermarry.  On  the  other 
liand  examples  occur,  though  they  are  rare,  of  a  Green- 
lander  marrying  two  sisters,  or  a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Such  conduct  draws  down  general  odium  upon  the 
parties  concerned. 

Polyi^amy  is  not  common  among  them,  as  scarce  one 
out  of  twenty  has  two  wives.  Those  who  marry  se- 
veral are  not  despised,  but  merely  regarded  as  clever 
providers ;  and  since  it  is  esteemed  a  disgrace  to 
have  no  children,  and  especially  no  son  to  support  their 
declining  age,  such  childless  Greenlanders  as  are  com- 
petent to  maintain  several,  will  seldom  restrict  them- 
selves to  one.  They  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  expose 
themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their  neighbours,  whether 
their  motive  was  genuine  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their 
family,  or  only  a  lascivious  disposition.  Those  men  who 
marry  three  or  four  wives,  or  women  who  cohabit  with 
several  husbands,  are  subjected  to  universal  censure.^ 
Many  women  conceive  a  disgust  for  polygamy,  especi- 
ally since  they  have  heard  that  it  is  prohibited  in  chris- 
tian countries ;  others  encourage  their  husbands  to  it, 
or  else  purchase  the  conjurations  of  an  Angekok  to  ob- 
tain issue. 

Their  connubial  intercourse  is  conducted  with  tole- 
rable decorum.  If  any  infidelity  occurs  in  the  wife,  the 
injured  husband  does  not  seek  present  punishment,  but 
smothers  his  resentment,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  himself  in  a  similar  way.  The  disagreement 
indeed  seldom  passes  over  without  contumelious  expres- 
sions on  both  sides,  and  frequently  costs  the  wife  a  black 
eye,  which  is  rather  surprising,  as  the  Greenlanders  are 
not  at  all  quarrelsome  or  addicted  to  blows.  The  mar- 
riage contract  is  not  so  irrevocable,  that  the  husband 
may  not  divorce  his  wife,  especially  if  she  has  no  chil- 
dren. Little  cei-emony  is  used  on  the  occasion.  He 
only  gives  her  ^  sour  look,  marches  out  of  doors,  and. 
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absents  himself  for  a  few  days.  She  immediately  takes 
the  hint,  packs  up  her  effects,  and  withdraws  to  her  re- 
lations, demeaning  herself  in  future  as  discreetly  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  chagrin  him,  and  bring  scandal  upon 
his  conduct. 

Sometimes  a  wife  absconds,  because  she  cannot  put 
up  with  the  behaviour  of  her  associates  in  housekeeping. 
This  mostly  arises  from  the  husband's  mother  exercising 
an  undue  superiority,  and  treating  his  wife  as  little  bet- 
ter than  her  maid.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  separation 
takes  place  when  they  have  children,  and  especially 
sons,  who  are  their  greatest  treasure,  and  best  security 
against  future  want.  Should  a  divorce  take  place,  the 
children  always  follow  their  mother,  and,  even  after  her 
decease,  can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  their 
father  in  his  old  age.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  either  husband  or  wife,  and  especially  the  former, 
has  fled  into  the  wilderness,  lived  many  years  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock,  upon  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  chace, 
and  shunned  the  society  of  man  till  death.  No  one 
will  venture  alone  near  the  residence  of  such  a  recluse, 
considering  their  lives  in  danger  within  his  reach.  Se- 
parations most  frequently  take  place  between  young 
couples,  who  had  not  duly  weighed  the  consequences 
of  marriage.  The  older  they  grow,  the  more  lovingly 
they  treat  each  other. 

When  a  Greenlander's  only  wife  dies,  he  adorns  his 
person,  house,  and  children,  as  well  as  his  means  will  allow. 
Particularly  his  kajak  and  darts,  which  are  his  principal 
valuables,  must  be  in  the  best  repair,  in  order  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  females.  He  however  absents  himself 
ii'om  all  parties  of  pleasure,  and  never  marries  again  be« 
fore  the  lapse  of  a  year,  though  he  may  have  young  chil- 
dren, and  no  one  to  care  for  them.  If  he  happens  to 
have  a  concubine,  she  immediately  occupies  the  place 
of  the  deceased,  after  joining  in  the  lamentation  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  and  leading  the  funeral  dance  ;  her 
countenance  suffused  with  a  flood  of  crocodile  tears, 
all  the.  while  betraying  her  in wai"d  joyful ness  of  heart. 
She  extols  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  caresses  her  children 
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more  than  her  own,  and  laments  over  theh4oss;but  mean- 
while so  artfully  suggests  improvements  in  the  house- 
hold management,  that  a  stranger  has  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  insinuating  address  of  this  otherwise 
unpolished  people. 

III.  The  Greenland  women  are  not  very  prolific. 
Their  children  seldom  exceed  three  or  four  in  number, 
and  are  born,  on  an  average,  one  every  two  or  three  years. 
When  told  of  the  fecundity  of  the  Europeans,  they  com- 
pare them  contemptuously  to  their  dogs.  Twins,  moiir- 
strous  births,  and  miscarriages  are  very  rare.  In  general 
the  mother  goes  on  with  her  usual  occupations,  till  a  few 
hours  before  her  accouchement,  and  resumes  them  imme- 
diately after  the  child  is  born.  The  parents  or  midwife 
give  it  a  name,  taken  from  some  animal,  utensil,  part  of 
the  body,  or  deceased  relations.  They  prefer  that  of  its 
grand-parents,  whose  memory  they  thereby  wish  to  per- 
petuate. But  if  the  latter  di^d  or  were  killed  early  in 
life,  they  avoid  all  mention  of  their  names,  in  order 
not  to  renew  the  pain  occasioned  by  their  death.  Nay, 
if  a  child  has  been  called  after  a  person,  since  deceased, 
they  compassionately  change  the  name  for  another.  It 
also  frequently  happens  that  a  Greenlander  gets  so 
many  appellations  fk"om  various  ridiculous  or  shame- 
ful occurrences,  that  he  hardly  knows  which  to  adopt, 
being  determined  on  all  occasions  to  choose  the  most 
honorable. 

The  fondness  of  the  Greenlanders  for  their  children 
is  great.  The  mother  carries  them  while  walking,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  work,  upon  her  back,  and  suckles  them 
three  or  four  years,  having  no  other  nourishment  deli- 
cate enough  for  an  infant.  Many  children  die  when 
they  are  forced  to  make  room  for  others  at  the  breast, 
being  unable  to  digest  the  coarse  food  substituted  for 
milk.  Should  a  child  be  deprived  of  its  mother  in 
early  infancy,  it  must  inevitably  follow  her  to  the 
grave. 

Their  children  grow  up  without  any  chastisement 
either  by  words  or  blows.  Indeed  severe  punishment 
is  not  so  necessary  with  Greenland  children,  who  are 
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very  quiet,  sheepish,  and  not  at  all  mischievously  incli- 
ned. Besides,  their  disposition  is  such,  that  in  case  they 
cannot  he  prevailed  upon  to  do  any  thing  by  entreaties 
or  arguments,  they  would  rather  suffer  themselves  to  be 
beaten  to  death  than  compelled  to  it.  Whether  this  be 
their  natural  temper,  or  the  eflfectof  an  pijrestrained  will, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  interval  between  their  second  and  fifth  year  in 
general  forms  an  exception  to  the  above  renmarks.  They 
are  then  very  restless,  crying,  scratching,  and  striking 
all  that  comes  in  their  way  ;  but  should  a  mother  suffer 
her  patience  to  be  exhausted  and  strike  her  child,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  son^  who  from  his  birth  is  regarded  as  the 
future  lord  of  the  house,  she  would  ensure  her  hus- 
band's resentment.  The  nearer  their  children  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity,  the  more  quiet  and  tractable  they  be- 
jGorae.  Very  little  of  duplicity,  self-will,  or  other  gross 
i'ailings,  is  observable  in  their  conduct.  They  follow 
their  parents  willingly,  because  it  suits  their  inclinations, 
but  expect  kind  treatment  in  return,  and  if  required  to 
perform  something  against  their  will,  answer  calmly  t 
**  I  will  not  do  it."  Ingratitude  in  up-grown  children 
towards  their  old  decrepid  parents,  is  scarcely  ever  ex- 
emplified among  them.  Indeed  their  character  seems 
in  most  respects  to  form  gm  exact  opposite  to  that  of 
children  born  in  civilized  countries,  whose  inward  de- 
pravity becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years. 

IV.  As  soon  as  a  boy  gets  the  full  use  of  his  limbs, 
bis  father  puts  a  small  bow  and  arrows  into  his  hands>, 
and  makes  him  practise  shooting  or  throwiiig  stones  at 
a  mark  on  the  sea-shore.  He  also  gives  him  a  knife  to 
cut  toys  for  his  amusement.  When  his  son  is  ten  years 
old,  he  furnishes  him  with  a  kajak,  that  he  may  exercise 
himself  in  company  with  other  boys  in  rowing,  recover- 
ing his  position  when  overset,  and  catching  birds  or 
fishes.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  must  attend  his  father 
in  the  seal  fishery.  Of  the  first  seal  which  he  catches^ 
an  entertainment  is  given  to  the  neighbours  and  inmates 
pf  the  family,  during  which  the  young  adventurer  re- 
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lates  how  he  accomplished  his  exploit.  The  guests  ex- 
press their  surprise  at  his  dexterity,  and  praise  the  flesh 
aspecuharly  excellent;  and  the  females  afterwards  begin 
to  choose  a  wife  for  him.  Those  who  are  unable  ta 
catch  seals  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  and  must 
live  like  the  women  upon  ulks  which  they  catch  on  the 
ice,  muscles,  and  dried  herrings.  Many  instances  occur 
of  those  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  attain  the  *  art. 
When  a  young  man  is  twenty  years  of  age  he  must  be 
able  to  manufacture  his  own  kajak  and  fishing  tackle, 
and  to  equip  himself  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a 
Greenlander.  Some  years  after  he  marries,  but  fixes 
his  residence  near  that  of  his  parents  during  their  life- 
time, employing  his  mother  as  housekeeper. 

The  girls  do  nothing  till  they  are  fourteen,  but  sing, 
dance,  and  romp  about,  except  perhaps  caring  for  a  child, 
or  fetching  water.  They  are  then  employed  in  sewing, 
cooking,  and  dressing  leather.  When  they  acquire  suf- 
ficient strength  they  must  learn  to  row  in  a  woman's 
boat,  and  help  to  build  houses. 

V.  All  up-grown  women  among  the  Greenlanders 
spend  a  life  of  slavery.  While  they  remain  with  their 
parents  they  are  well  off;  but  from  twenty  years  of 
age  till  death,  their  life  is  one  series  of  anxieties, 
wretchedness,  and  toil.  When  their  father  dies,  they 
inherit  nothing,  and  must  serve  in  other  families,  where 
they  indeed  do  not  lack  a  sufficiency  of  food,  but  are 
badly  off  for  decent  clothing.  For  want  of  this,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  handsome,  or  clever  at  their  work,^ 
they  must  remain  single.  They  never  can  make  choice 
of  a  husband ;  and  should  any  one  marry  them,  they 
live  for  the  first  year,  especially  if  without  children,  in 
continual  dread  of  a  divorce.  If  this  takes  place,  they 
must  enter  into  service  again,  and  are  often  forced  to 
barter  their  chastity  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.     Even  if  a  wife  remains  with  her  husband,  she 

*  I  once  saw  a  stout  young  Greenlander  in  Kangek,  who  had  never 
iearned  to  manage  a  k^jak.his  mother  having  prevented  him  from  going 
out  to  sea,  lest  he  might  share  the  fate  of  her  husband  and  eldest  son, 
who  were  drowned.    He  waited  on  the  rest  like  a  servant. 
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must  serve  as  his  mother's  maid,  and  often  put  up  with 
a  blow  in  her  face,  besides  perhaps  being  forced  to  pay 
her  court  to  several  other  mistresses.  When  he  dies 
she  lias  no  other  jointure  than  what  she  brouglit  with 
her,  and  must  serve  more  submissively  in  anotlier  family 
on  account  of  her  children,  than  a  single  maid  who  can  go 
away  when  she  pleases.  But  if  a  widow  happens  to  have 
up-grown  sons,  her  situation  is  often  preferable  to  that 
of  a  married  woman,  because  she  has  their  domestic 
concerns  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Very  old  women 
generally  pass  for  witches,  and  sometimes  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  reputation,  as  it  is  attended  with  present 
profit :  but  most  of  them  come  to  a  lamentable  end,  as, 
upon  the  least  suspicion  of  having  bewitched  some  one-, 
they  are  stoned,  precipitated  into  the  ocean,  or  stabbed 
and  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  should  they  even  escape  this  sus- 
picion, if  they  become  burdensome,  they  are  often  either 
buried  alive,  or  com.pelled  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea.  The  pretended  motive  of  their  relatives  for  such 
glaring  impiety  is  compassion,  but  their  real  one  is 
avarice. 

In  spite  of  all  their  cares,  toils,  and  vexation,  the 
women  commonly  arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  the  men, 
who,  by  spending  most  of  their  time  at  sea,  in  snow 
and  rain,  in  the  severest  winter,  as  well  as  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  by  alternate  fasting  and*  gluttony, 
are  so  debilitated  that  they  seldom  attain  the  age  of  fifty. 
Besides,  as  many  perish  in  the  waves,  the  population  of 
Greenland  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  females. 
The  women  frequently  live  eighty  years  and  upwards. 
At  this  age  those  among  them  who  are  not  condemned 
for  Avitchcraft,  uniformly  become  instruments  of  mis- 
chief, betaking  themselves  to  lying,  slandering,  or 
match-making,  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  and  above  all, 
instil  their  ridiculous  superstitions  into  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  thereby  preventing  them  from  a  rational 
inquiry  into  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

*  The  Greenlanders  generally  pine  themselves  during  the  day,  bu8 
gaimandize  so  much  the  more  at  night.  -  ^ 
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VI.  The  metliod  the  Greeiilanders  make  use  of  in  dres- 
sing leather  for  their  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  which  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  women,  is  briefly  as  follows. 
For  their  hairy  seal-skin  dress,  kapitek,  they  scrape  the 
skin  thin,  soak  it  twenty-four  hours  in  the  urine-tub  (kor- 
hik)  to  extract  the  oil,  and  then  stretch  it  with  pegs  on  the 
grass  to  dry.  In  the  subsequent  operation  of  dressing,  it  is 
sprinkled  with  urine,  smoothed  with  a  pumice  stone,  and 
softened  by  friction  between  the  hands.  The  sole-leather 
is  steeped  several  days  in  the  urine-tub.  They  then 
scrape  off  the  loosened  hair  with  a  knife  or  pull  it  out 
with  their  teeth,  and  lay  the  skin  to  dry.  The  leather 
called  erisek,  of  which  they  manufacture  the  legs  of 
boots,  and  the  upper  leather  of  shoes,  is  prepared  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  kapitek,  but  is  scraped  thinner. 
Of  this  they  also  make  their  great  coats,  which  the  men 
draw  over  their  usual  dress  when  they  go  a  fishing.  It 
is  indeed  soon  soaked  through  and  through  by  the  salt- 
water and  rain,  but  keeps  the  under-dress  dry,  and  is 
often  worn  by  European  sailors.  The  smooth  black 
skins  (ewgak)  worn  on  shore,  besides  undergoing  the 
abovementioned  preparation,  receive  an  additional  rub- 
bing, which  renders  them  more  pliable,  but  at  the  same 
time  unfit  to  keep  out  water,  or  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  boots. 

To  cover  their  boats,  they  choose  the  strongest  and 

thickest  seal-skins.     They  leave  a  quantity  of  blubber 

on  the  inside,   roil  them  up,  and  either  sit  upon  them 

several  weeks,  or  lay  them  under  some  grass  in  the  sun, 

till  the  hair  becomes  loose.     Then  after  being  softened 

i  by  lying  a  few  days  in  salt-water,  they  are  ready  for  co- 

I  vering  women's  boats  and  kajaks.     In  doing  this  they 

j  draw  the  borders  of  the  skin  together  with  their  teeth, 

I  and  then  sew  them  up,  afterwards  daubing  the  seams 

jwdth  old  seals'  blubber  instead  of  pitch,  to  prevent  their 

I  leaking.     Great  caution  must  be  used  not  to  injure  the 

I  surface  of  the  leather,  because  if  this  is  in  the  least 

damaged,   the  salt  water  soon  corrodes  it  into  holes. 

Pieces  of  waste  leather  they  scrape  thin,  and  lay  them  oa 

the  snov/,  or  hang  them  up  to  bleach,  sometimes  colot-. 
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ing  them  with  fir-bark,  which  they  strip  off  branches 
driven  near  the  shore  by  the  waves.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed with  the  teetli.  The  skins  of  birds  are  first  de- 
tached from  the  head,  and  then  drawn  over  the  body. 
After  scraping  ofFthe  fat  with  a  muscle  shell,  they  hand 
them  about  by  way  of  a  collation  to  guests  of  respecta- 
bility, to  chew  between  meals.  They  are  afterwards 
soaked  in  the  urine-tub,  dried,  and  eaten.  The  skin  on 
the  backs  of  sea-fowl  is  manufactured  into  a  thin,  light 
under-dress,  and  that  which  covers  their  bellies  into 
warm  winter  clothing.  Of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  they 
make  fine  dresses  for  extraordinary  occasions,  turning 
the  feathers  outside. 

VII.  The  different  ofKces  of  husband  and  wife  are 
far  more  clearly  distinguished  among  them,  than  among 
^Europeans.  Each  knows  his  own  business,  and  never 
interferes  in  the  other's  affairs.  The  man  makes  his  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  implements,  and  the  frame  work  of  the 
lioats,  and  his  wife  covers  them  with  leather.  He  hunts 
and  fishes,  but  having  brought  his  booty  to  land  troubles 
himself  no  further  about  it ;  for  it  would  be  a  stigma  on 
his  character,  if  he  so  much  as  drew  a  seal  out  of  the 
water.  The  women  perform  the  offices  of  butchers^ 
cooks,  tanners,  sempstresses,  masons,  and  shoe-makers, 
furnished  only  with  a  crooked  knife  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  several  large  and  small  needles,  a  thimble, 
and  their  own  teeth,  with  which  they  stretch  the 
leather  in  tanning  or  currying.  With  the  exception 
of  the  woodwork  they  build  the  houses  and  tents,, 
and  though  they  have  to  carry  stones,  almost  heavy 
enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men  look  on  with  the 
greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger  to  assist  them. 
As  some  compensation  for  these  toils,  they  have 
the  entire  management  of  the  produce  of  the  chace,  ex- 
cepting the  blubber,  which  is  sold  by  the  husband  j  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they  may  feast  without 
restraint.  When  all  their  provision  is  consumed,  they 
will  fast  quite  patiently,  or  eat  the  remnants  of  old  shoes, 
and  only  the  necessities  of  their  children  seem  to  afflict 
them. 
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'  '\V1ien  a  married  pair  have  no  up-grown  children,  they 
frequently  adopt  one  or  more  orphan  boys  and  girls,  or  a 
widow,  to  assist  in  hunting  or  housekeeping,  and  to  sup* 
ply  the  future  wants  of  the  family.  Though  used  as  ser- 
vants they  suffer  no  compulsion.  The  boy  is  regarded 
as  the  future  master  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  is  left  to 
her  own  option,  either  to  stay  in  the  family,  or  to  seek 
another  situation.  A  master  never  inflicts  blov/s  upon 
his  servant,  and  to  strike  a  maid  would  be  deemed  k 
great  reproach. 

VIII.  In  the  dirtiness  and  disorder  of  their  housekeep- 
ing, the  Greenlanders,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  resemble  a 
society  of  gipsies.  It  is  almost  sickening  to  view  their 
hands  and  faces  smeared  with  grease,  their  food  cooked 
and  eaten  so  disgustingly,  and  tlieir  filthy  clothes  swarm- 
ing with  vermin.  Yet  an  attentive  observer  will  per- 
ceive an  appearance  of  order  and  good  management  in 
some  branches  of  their  domestic  economy,  which  though 
it  may  not  counterbalance  their  uncleanliness,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  Europeans  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  their  habitations  with  all  their  filthiness, 
have  often  afforded  foreigners  a  welcome  refuge  from  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  Ten  families  frequently  live  in  a 
house  not  much  above  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  broad, 
yet  their  confined  dwellings  and  scanty  furniture,  are 
always  in  good  order.  As  to  the  hunting  and  fishing 
accoutrements,  the  man  is  always  repairing  or  im- 
proving them. 

Such  articles  of  dress  as  are  not  in  daily  use  they 
layby  in  leathern  sacks,  shaped  nearly  like  a  chest,  and 
neatly  embroidered  with  various  devices.  Their  water- 
vessels  are  made  partly  of  wood,  ornamented  with  bone, 
piartly  of  copper  ;  and  are  kept  so  clean  that  an  Euro- 
pean would  feel  no  disgust  at  drinking  out  of  them, 
were  the  water  not  fetched  in  foetid  leathern  buckets. 
Greenlanders  are  seldom  seen  easing  themselves.  They 
choose  a  sequestered  spot,  and  are  so  delicate  in  this 
point  that  they  will  not  eat  any  vegetables,  not  even  the 
valuable  scurvy  grass,  because  they  grow  most  abundantly 
in  places  frequented  for  this  purpose.  Their  quiet,  sociable 
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disposition  is  highly  praiseworthy.     There  is  less  noise 
and  confusion  in  a  Greenland  house  inhabited  by  ten 
couples,  with  numerous  children  of  different  ages,  than 
in  a  single  European  one,  where  only  two  relations  re- 
side with  their  families.     When  a  Greenlander  considers 
himself  injured  by  his  neighbour,  he  retires  without  any 
reprisals  into  another  house*     They  assist  each   other 
wiUingly,  and  in  some  respects  live  in  common,  without ; 
any  one  becoming  dependant  or  idle.     Whoever  returns  i 
in  the  evening  after  a  successful  fishing  excursion,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  in  winter,  when  seals  are  scarce  and  i 
difficult  to  catch,  shares  his  provision  with  all  the  poor 
•widows  in  the  house,  besides  inviting  several  neighbours ; 
to  his  table.     But   no   one,  be  he   ever  so  poor  and 
hungry,  will   beg  for  any  thing  to  eat.     Indeed   the 
prevailing  hospitality  both  towards  friends  and  strangers, 
makes  it  perfectly  needless,  and  is  the  more  necessary 
and  laudable,  as  they  may  sometime  scour  the  bays  for 
a  circuit  of  several  niiles,  without  meeting  with  a  single.; 
geal, 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Social  Habits.  —  I.  Ordinary  Intercourse  with  each  other.  -^  II.  Visits 
and  Feasts.  —  III.  Traffic  amongst  themselves  and  xuith  Europeans.  — ' 
IV.  Sun^feast.  Diversions  and  athletic  Exercises.  Singing-combats •> 
— V.  Established  Usages  in  defect  of  civil  Polity. 

I.  Their  deportment  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
every-day  life  is  discreet,  cautious,  friendly,  mannerly 
and  modest.  They  are,  however,  perfect  strangers  to 
false  shame,  jealous  reserve,  or  aflectation,  though  they 
have  the  art  of  dissembling  their  wishes  and  inclinations* 
Their  concern  is  not  to  shine  among  their  equals,  but 
to  avoid  rendering  themselves  ridiculous,  and  tarnishing 
their  good  name.  If  true  politeness  may  be  allowed  to 
exist  without  artificial  phrases,  unmeaning  compliments, 
and  strange  or  ridiculous  grimaces,  the  Greenlanders 
are  a  polite  people.  Salutations  and  marks  of  respect 
are  indeed  incomprehensible  to  them.  They  laugh  to 
see  an  European  standing  bare-headed  before  his  supe- 
rior, or  a  servant  submitting  to  ill-usage  from  his  mas- 
ter. The  children  and  domestics,  however,  show  due 
reverence  to  age,  and  all  behave  respectfully  to  one 
another. 

In  company  they  are  loquacious,  and  fond  of  ironical 
remarks.  A  satirical  manner  is  more  effectual  in  de- 
bating with  them,  than  the  most  solid  arguments  or  re- 
monstrances, delivered  in  a  grave,  austere  tone.  If  they 
are  hard  pressed  in  a  dispute,  they  become  head-strong 
and  obstinate.  They  are  anxious  to  please,  or  rather 
not  to  displease  each  other,  and  carefully  avoid  what- 
ever might  excite  uneasiness.  This  principle  seems  to 
run  through  all  their  actions.  No  one  interrupts  another 
in  the  course  of  conversation  ;  nor  do  they  willingly 
contradict  each  other,  much  less  give  way  to  clamorous 
brawling.  If  an  affront  is  offered,  the  injured  party  does 
not  attempt  to  retaliate  either  by  violence  or  abusive 
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language  ;  their  differences  therefore  seldom  proceed  to 
open  quarrels,  and  their  language  does  not  furnish  one 
single  word  expressive  of  abuse  or  execration.  They 
laugh  at  what  they  think  laughable,  but  most  heartily 
when  an  European  is  the  subject ;  yet  their  mirth  is  not 
rude  or  noisy.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  things  which 
are  not  in  themselves  unnatural  and  indecent,  nor  will 
they  bear  to  be  reprimanded  for  them.  They  are  how- 
ever so  complaisant  as  to  forbear  these  rudenesses  in  the 
presence  of  Europeans,  as  soon  as  they  understand  that 
their  company  will  otherwise  be  disagreeable. 

II.  In  their  visits,  they  carry  with  them  a  small  pre- 
sent of  eatables  or  peltry.  If  they  are  respectable  and 
agreeable  guests,  they  are  welcomed  with  singing.  All 
bands  are  employed  in  drawing  on  shore  and  unloading 
their  boats,  and  every  one  is  eager  to  have  the  guests 
in  his  own  house.  They  meanwhile  are  silent,  and  wait 
till  the  invitations  are  repeated.  On  their  entrance, 
their  upper  garments  are  taken  off'  and  laid  upon  the 
rack  to  dry.  They  are  then  accommodated  with  dry 
clothes  and  a  soft  skin  for  a  cushion.  The  most  ho- 
nourable seat  is  the  bench,  which  the  Europeans  ge- 
nerally decline-.  The  men  and  women  sit  separate. 
The  men  converse  very  gravely  on  the  subject  of  the 
weather  and  hunting ;  the  women,  after  howling  in 
concert  for  their  deceased  relatives,  amuse  themselves 
with  stories.  The  snuff-horn,  which  is  made  of  the 
antlers  of  the  deer,  elegantly  mounted  with  tin  or 
copper,  is  liberally  handed  round  the  circle  ;  and  they 
snuff"  up  the  contents  with  their  nostrils,  without  any 
intermediate  conveyance. 

The  entertainment  is  in  the  meantime  laid  out,  to 
which  the  whole  family,  and  occasionally  some  neigh- 
bours, are  invited^  Thfe  visitors  seem  to  be  vastly  indif- 
ferent about  what  passes,  and  require  much  pressing  to 
begin,  lest  they  should  appear  poor  or  greedy.  Three 
or  four  dishes  are  the  customary  compliment,  but  a  large 
feast  consist  of  more.  A  merchant,  at  a  banquet  to 
which  he  was  invited,  with  several  respectable  Green- 
Janders,  counted  the  following  dishes  :  Dried  herrings; 
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dried  seals'  flesh;  the  same  boiled;  half  raw  or  putrid 
seals'  flesh,  called  7nikiak ;  boiled  awks  ;  part  of  awhale's 
tail  in  a  half  putrid  state,  which  was  considered  as  the 
principal  dish  ;  dried  salmon  ;  dried  rein-deer  venison  ; 
preserves  of  crowberries,  mixed  with  the  chyle  from  the 
maw  of  the  rein-deer ;  and  lastly,  the  same  enriched 
with  train-oil. 

The  table  talk  is  kept  up  for  several  hours  without 
any  other  topic  than  the  seal-hunt.  Their  stories  are 
indeed  sufficiently  lengthy,  but  they  are  told  with  such 
animation,  that  the  hearers  feel  no  inclination  to  yawn. 
If  the  harpooning  of  a  seal  for  instance  is  described, 
they  particularize  time  and  place  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness, point  out  every  movement  made  by  them- 
selves or  the  seal,  imitate  with  the  left  hand  all  the 
windings  and  doublings  of  the  animal,  and  with  the 
right  the  motions  of  their  kajak,  their  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  dart,  taking  aim,  and  finally  piercing  their  mark  ; 
and  all  this  with  such  truth  and  nature,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  admiration.  The  children  who  derive 
the  chief  profit  from  these  narrations  listen  with  deep 
attention  ;  but  they  say  nothing,  except  in  reply  to  a 
question,  and  then  their  answer  is  short  and  modest. 

If  Europeans  are  in  company,  their  accounts  of  their 
own  country  are  received  with  pleasure.  Relations  of 
this  kind,  however,  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  must  be 
illustrated  by  comparisons.  For  example  :  "A  city  or 
country  has  so  many  inhabitants,  that  such  a  certain 
number  of  whales  will  scarcely  supply  them  with  food 
for  a  day.  They  eat  no  whales  in  that  country,  but 
bread,  which  grows  out  of  the  ground  like  grass,  and 
the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  horns ;  and  they  are 
carried  about  upon  the  backs  of  great  and  strong  beasts, 
or  drawn  upon  a  wooden  frame." 

The  auditors  now  call  bread,  grm^ ;  oxen,  reindeer ; 
and  horses,  great  dogs.  They  wonder  at  every  thing, 
and  express  a  desire  to  dwell  in  so  fine  and  fertile  u 
country;  but  this  inclination  vanishes  when  they  are 
told  that  thunder  is  frequent,  and  no  seals  are  found 
there.     They  likewise  listen  with  willingness  to  dis- 
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course  about  God  and  religion  as  long  as  no  application 
is  made  to  themselves,  and  their  superstitious  fables  and 
customs  allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

When  the  feast  is  concluded,  the  strangers  are  hospi- 
tably directed  to  a  sleeping  place  apart,  and  supplied 
with  new  pelts ;  but  they  sit  up  out  of  politeness,  till 
the  master  of  the  house  has  retired  to  rest. 

III.  Their  trading  negociations  are  very  simply  and 
concisely  conducted.  They  make  mutual  exchanges 
with  each  other  for  what  they  need  :  and  as  they  have  a 
childish  fondness  for  novelty  and  variety,  this  bartering 
is  carried  on  in  some  cases  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  their  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  most  useful  article  is  bartered  for  a  worth- 
less trifle  which  chances  to  strike  their  eye,  and  a  valu- 
able bargain  is  rejected,  if  the  ofiered  commodity  does 
not  exactly  please  them. 

They  have  no  disposition  to  over-reach  each  other, 
still  less  to  steal,  which  is  considered  as  excessively  dis- 
graceful ;  but  if  they  can  contrive  to  cheat  or  rob  an 
European,  they  boast  of  it,  and  plume  themselves  on 
their  superior  cunning. 

Their  commerce  is  partly  amongst  themselves,  and 
partly  with  factors  and  sailors.  Amongst  themselves 
they  hold  a  kind  of  fair.  Every  large  concourse  of 
Greenlanders,  at  a  dance,  or  the  winter  festival  of  the 
sun,  is  frequented  by  persons  who  expose  their  wares 
to  view,  and  make  known  what  commodoties  they  want 
in  exchange.  Any  one  disposed  to  purchase,  brings 
the  goods  in  request,  and  the  bargain  is  complete.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  vessels  of  Weichstein,  which  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  every  place.  And  since  the 
Southlanders  have  no  whales,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  coast  are  in  want  of  wood,  numerous  companies 
of  Greenlanders  make  every  summer,  a  voyage  of  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  out  of  the  south,  or, 
even  from  the  east  coast,  to  Disko,  in  new  kajaks  and 
large  boats.  They  barter  their  lading  of  wood  for  the 
liorns  of  the  narwhal,  teeth,  bones,  and  the  sinews  of 
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the  whale,  which  they  in  part  sell  again  during  their 
return  homewards. 

They  are  so  habituated  to  these  migrations,  which 
are  well  suited  to  their  love  of  change,  that  if  the 
motive  of  commerce  were  wanting,  they  could  not  bear 
to  remain  in  one  place.  They  take  with  them  their 
whole  family  and  substance,  as  several  years  elapse 
before  their  return.  When  arrested  in  their  course  by 
winter,  they  repair,  if  possible,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  colony,  build  a  house,  and  arrange  plans  for  their 
livelihood.  The  land  and  sea  are  open  to  them,  and  as 
some  of  these  roving  families  occasionally  settle  along 
the  coast,  they  every  where  find  useful  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

To  the  factors,  the  Greenlanders  carry  fox  and  seal- 
skins, but  particularly  blubber,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
the  traffic  was  properly  set  on  foot.  In  exchange 
they  receive  no  money ;  that  is  of  no  value  whatever 
amongst  them,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  they 
have  a  piece  of  gold  or  a  penny,  glass  beads  or  diamonds 
hanging  round  their  neck.  They  esteem  things  of  this 
kind  merely  because  they  shine,  and  instances  are 
known  of  their  giving  a  guinea  or  a  Spanish  dollar, 
stolen  from  seamen,  for  a  few  ounces  of  gunpowder  or  a 
bit  of  tobacco.  Iron  is  in  far  more  request,  for  they  find 
it  useful.  They  receive  therefore  from  the  factors  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  price,  iron  heads  for  their  darts, 
knives,  saws,  chisels,  and  needles ;  also  striped  linen 
and  cotton,  kersey-stuffs,  woollen  stockings  and  caps, 
handkerchiefs,  boards,  boxes,  wooden  and  pewter  plates, 
and  copper  kettles;  with  looking-glasses,  combs,  ribbons, 
and  various  trinkets  for  the  children.  Fowling-pieces 
and  ammunition  are  eagerly  purchased,  though  they  in 
general  are  a  source  of  detriment  rather  than  profit, 
to  their  domestic  affairs.  Tobacco,  which  they  use  only 
in  snufF,  is  their  small  coin.  They  expect  a  piece 
of  tobacco  for  every  service  :  with  tliis  drug  they  pay 
their  shoemakers  and  tailors  ;  they  proffer,  for  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  a  handful  of  eider-dov/n,  a  parcel  of  eggs, 
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birds,  a  plate  of  fish,  and  the  like  ;  and  for  this  many  a 
poor,  miserable,  spendthrift  barters  the  clothes  from  his 
back,  and  starves  with  his  children,  rather  than  part 
■with  the  luxury ;  this  article  in  fine,  like  spirituous  li- 
quors among  other  nations,  is  a  fertile  source  of  indi- 
gence and  misery. 

IV.  The  dancing  assemblies  and  the  feast  of  the  sun, 
are  not  religious  ceremonies,  as  amongst  other  heathens, 
but  solely  for  diversion.  The  Greenlanders  celebrate 
the  sun-feast  at  the  winter  solstice  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, as  a  rejoicing  for  the  return  of  the  sun  and  good 
weather  for  hunting.  They  crowd  together  to  it  in 
large  parties  from  the  whole  country,  entertain  each 
other  with  their  best  cheer,  and  when  they  have 
eaten  to  satiety,  for  intoxication  is  impossible,  the 
only  beverage  being  water,  they  rise  up  to  sport  and 
dance. 

Their  only  musical  instrument  is  the  drum,  which 
consists  of  a  hoop  of  wood  or  whalebone  two  fingers 
broad,  of  a  rather  oval  form,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, covered  on  one  side  only  with  a  fine  skin,  or  the 
integument  of  a  whale's  tongue,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  handle.  The  performer  holds  it  in  the  left  hand, 
and  strikes  it  with  a  small  stick  on  the  under  surface, 
leaping  up  at  each  stroke,  though  he  does  not  change 
his  ground.  This  is  accompanied  with  many  wonder- 
ful motions  of  the  head  and  whole  body,  and  performed 
in  common  musical  time,  so  that  two  strokes  fall  in 
every  crotchet.  He  sings  of  the  seal-hunt  and  their 
exploits  in  the  chace,  chants  the  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  testifies  his  joy  for  the  retrogression  of  the  sun. 
The  spectators  do  not  sit  in  silence,  but  accompany 
each  verse  of  his  song  with  a  reiterated  chorus  of  i 
Amna  Jjah,  Ajah-aJi-ah  !  so  that  the  first  bar  falls  a  i| 
fourth,  and  the  next  is  begun  a  note  higher,  and  so  on. ' 
The  musician  sings  four  cantos  in  every  act  j  the  two 
first  commonly  consist  of  the  constant  theme  Amna 
Ajah ;  the  others  are  a  recitative,  where  a  short  strophe 
without  rhyme  alternates  with  the   chorus   of  Amna 
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Ajah.  Taken  together  it  forms  a  complete  Ca?i- 
tata,  e.  gr. 

The  welcome  sun  returns  again. 

Amfta  aJah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 
And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair. 

Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hii  ! 

The  singer  well  knows  hows  to  express  the  different 
passions  by  the  soft  or  animated  notes  of  the  drum  and 
the  motions  of  his  body,  which  is  naked  down  to  the  hips. 
An  act  lasts  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  one  per- 
former is  tired  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  another 
steps  into  the  circle.  This  they  prolong  the  whole 
night  through,  and  after  sleeping  the  next  day  and  again 
gorging  their  stomachs,  they  renew  the  sports  in  the 
evening.  These  revels  are  kept  up  for  several  nights, 
till  all  their  provisions  are  consumed,  or  till  they  become 
too  exhausted  to  articulate  any  longer.  He  who  can 
make  the  drollest  contortions  of  his  body  passes  for  the 
master-singer. 

They  likewise  play  at  ball  by  moonlight.  In  this 
game,  they  separate  into  two  parties.  The  ball  is  thrown 
from  one  to  another  of  the  same  side,  who  endeavour 
to  keep  it  to  themselves,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  the  other 
party  to  wrest  it  from  them.  They  also  set  up  a  goal, 
and  exercise  their  agility  at  foot-ball. 

They  have  several  ways  of  trying  their  strength. 
Two  competitors,  for  instance,  strike  each  other  with 
the  fist  on  the  naked  back,  and  he  who  holds  out  longest 
is  declared  conqueror.  The  successful  champion  swag- 
gers about,  challenging  others  to  the  contest,  till  he 
likewise  is  drubbed  to  satiety.  Again,  they  sit  down 
and  link  their  legs  and  arms  together,  and  he  that  can 
out-pull  the  other  is  victor.  Or  they  vary  this  contest, 
by  hooking  together  their  fingers,  and  then  pulling. 
Sometimes  they  tie  a  cord  to  the  beam  of  a  house,  sus- 
pend themselves  to  it  by  foot  and  arm,  and  throw  them- 
selves into  many  artful  postures  like  rope-dancers. 

Young  people  are  fond  of  turning  round  a  board  upon 
an  axle,  with  an  index  fixed  to  it,  something  like  an 
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EO  table,  and  he  to  whom  the  finger  points,   vvlien  its 
rotatory  motion  has  ceased,  wins  the  stake. 

The  children,  and  especially  the  girls,  amuse  them- 
selves by  joining  hands,  forming  a  ring,  and  striking  up 
a  skipping  dance,  accompanying  it  with  their  voices. 
Such  dancing-meetings  are  also  held  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  their  store-houses  are  full,  and  little  can 
be  done  at  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  they  even 
decide  their  quarrels  by  a  match  of  singing  and  dancing, 
which  they  call  the  Singing-Combat.  If  a  Greenlander 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  another,  he  discovers  no 
symptom  of  revengeful  designs,  anger,  or  vexation,  buthe 
composes  a  satirical  poem,  which  he  recites  with  singing 
and  dancing,  in  the  presence  of  his  domestics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  female  part  of  his  family,  till  they  know  it 
by  rote.  He  then  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country, 
challenges  his  antagonist  to  a  satirical  duel.  The  latter 
appears  at  the  appointed  place,  and  both  parties  enter 
the  lists.  The  complainant  begins  to  sing  his  satire  dan- 
cing to  the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  cheered  by  the  echoing 
Amna  ajah  of  his  partisans,  who  join  in  every  line, 
while  he  repeats  so  many  ludicrous  stories  of  which  his 
adversary  is  the  subject,  that  the  auditors  cannot  forbear 
laughing.  When  he  has  finished,  the  respondent  steps 
forth,  and  retorts  the  accusation,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
his  party,  by  a  similar  string  of  lampoons.  The  accuser 
renews  the  assault,  and  is  again  rebuflTed ;  and  this  conti- 
nues till  one  of  the  competitors  is  weary.  He  who  has 
the  last  word  wins  the  trial,  and  obtains  thenceforward 
a  reputable  name.  An  opportunity  is  here  offered  of 
telling  very  plain  and  cutting  truths,  but  there  must  be 
no  mixture  of  rudeness  or  passion.  The  assembled 
spectators  decide  the  victory,  and  the  parties  are  in 
future  the  best  friends. 

This  contest  is  seldom  attended  by  any  disorderly 
conduct,  except  that  a  man  who  is  well  seconded  some- 
times carries  off  a  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
It  serves  a  higher  purpose  than  mere  diversion.  It  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  putting  immorality  to  the 
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blushyand  cherishing  virtuous  principles;  for  reminding 
debtors  of  the  duty  of  repayment ;  for  branding  false- 
hood and  detraction  with  infamy ;  for  punishing  fraud 
and  injustice  ;  and,  most  of  all,  for  overwhelming  adul- 
tery with  its  merited  contempt.  Nothing  so  effectually 
restrains  a  Greenlander  from  vice,  as  the  dread  of 
public  disgrace.  And  this  pleasant  way  of  revenge 
even  prevents  many  from  wreaking  their  malice  in  acts 
of  violence  or  bloodshed.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  whole  affair  depends  upon  volubility  of  tongue ;  and 
the  most  celebrated  satirists  and  moral  philosophers  of 
the  Greenlanders,  are  generally  the  most  profligate  in 
their  lives. 

V.  The  drum-dances  of  the  Greenlanders  are  then 
their  Olympic  Games,  their  Areopagus,  their  rostrum, 
their  theatre,  their  fair,  and  their  Forum.  Here  they 
cite  each  other  to  appear  and  decide  their  differences, 
without  risking  their  lives  in  the  duel,  or  wounding 
each  other's  honour  by  the  envenomed  pen.  We  cannot 
blame  their  method  of  disgracing  malevolence^  punish- 
ing guilt,  and  obtaining  redress  of  wrongs,  as  long  as 
they  are  savages  without  religion,  and  destitute  of  the 
very  shadow  of  civil  polity.  They  live  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  to  have  lived, 
before  they  learned  to  envy  their  fellow-mortals,  and  to 
rob  each  other  of  honour,  property,  freedom,  and  life. 
A  father  governs  his  family  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
has  no  command  beyond  it,  nor  will  he  submit  to  the 
authority  of  any  one.  Thus  also  several  families  living 
together  in  the  same  house,  do  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  each  other.  They  merely  agree  to  repair  the  house 
in  common,  and  to  move  in  and  out  together,  as  many 
lamps  are  requisite  to  heat  it  properly.  The  men  how- 
ever generally  defer  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  some  se- 
nior father  of  a  family,  who  is  best  skilled  in  the  appear- 
ances of  the  weather,  and  in  seal-catching.  He  occu- 
pies the  north  end  of  the  house,  and  watches  over  its 
good  order  and  cleanliness.  If  any  one  refuses  to  follow 
his  counsels,  no  compulsion  or  punishment  is  employed ; 
but  the  next  winter  all  unanimously  decline  living  under 
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th6  same  roof  with  such  a  refractory  person,  and  his 
faults  are  told  him  in  a  satire,  if  he  is  thought  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  deserve  this  chastisement. 

Children  remain  with  their  parents  as  long  as  they 
live,  even  after  marriage,  and  relations  in  general  are 
solicitous  to  keep  together,  that  they  may  have  the  be- 
nefit of  mutual  assistance  in  time  of  necessity.  In  their 
voyages  the  whole  number  of  kajaks  in  company  put 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  some  considerable 
maUi  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  way,  but  are  at  li- 
berty to  separate  from  him  whenever  they  please.  In 
short,  no  one  desires  to  usurp  authority  over  his  neigh- 
bour, to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  actions,  or^o  exact  taxes  for  the  public  exigences. 
They  have  no  superfluous  wealth,  and  no  opportunity 
of  growing  rich  :  their  natural  disposition  is  averse  to 
any  kind  of  compulsion,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country  is  free  to  all. 

They  have  however  some  useful  traditional  customs 
by  which  they  regulate  their  conduct  instead  of  lawsj 
but  these  are  very  partially  observed,  since  there  is  no 
punishment  to  enforce  the  execution,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  satirical  dance. 

1  will  only  mention  in  conclusion  a  few  of  their  usages 
taken  from  Dalager.  *  Every  one  has  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  place  of  abode  ;  but  if  he  finds  a  spot  already 
occupied,  he  does  not  land  till  he  has  announced  his 
intention,  and  intimation  is  given  that  his  society  will 
be  welcome.  The  chace  and  fishery,  the  only  riches  of 
this  country,  are  the  common  birth-right  of  all.  No  one 
can  complain  of  a  trespass,  if  an  entire  stranger  comes  to 
a  rich  fishing  place,  or  even  a  salmon-wear  built  with 
much  labour,  on  condition  he  does  not  spoil  it  or  drive 
away  the  fishes.  Should  the  stranger  disturb  the  prior 
occupant,  he  will  rather  go  away  and  starve  than  engage 
in  a  quarrel.  Stranded  wood  or  the  wreck  of  a  ship  is 
the  property  of  the  tinder^  but  he  must  haul  it  on  shore^ 
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and  lay  a  stone  upon  it,  in  token  that  it  k  appropriated  ; 
if  this  is  done  no  other  Greenlander  will  meddle  with  it. 

If  a  seal  escapes  with  the  javelin  sticking  in  it,  and  is 
afterwards  killed  by  another,  it  belongs  to  him,  who 
threw  the  first  dart.  If  however  it  has  been  strock  with 
the  harpoon  and  bladder,  and  the  line  breaks,  he  loses 
his  right.  If  two  hunters  strike  the  seal  at  the  same 
time,  they  divide  it.  The  same  rules  are  observed  with 
regard  to  fowls.  Again,  if  any  one  finds  a  dead  seal 
with  the  harpoon  in  it,  he  keeps  the  seal,  but  restore 
the  harpoon  to  the  owner.  On  the  capture  of  a  walrus, 
or  other  large  sea  animal,  theharpooner  claims  the  head 
and  tail :  of  the  rest  of  the  carcase  any  one  may  cut  as 
much  as  he  can  carry  off.  When  a  whale  is  taken,  the 
very  spectators  have  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  har- 
pooners.  On  these  occasions  dreadful  confusion  ensues : 
several  hundred  men  mount  at  once  upon  the  animal, 
and  eagerly  fall  to  cutting  it  with  their  sharp  knives ; 
many  are  frequently  wounded  in  the  scuffle,  but  they 
bear  no  grudge  on  this  account. 

If  several  hunters  shoot  a  reindeer  at  once,  it  is  ad- 
judged to  him  whose  arrow  has  lodged  the  nearest  to  the 
heart,  but  the  rest  receive  a  share  of  the  flesh.  If  one 
wounds  it  before  another,  he  gains  the  booty,  though  the 
second  cast  the  mortal  dart.  Since  the  use  of  muskets, 
no  one  knowing  his  own  ball,  many  disputes  arise  in  the 
chase  which  are  not  easily  decided.  If  a  man  makes  a 
fox-trap  and  neglects  it  for  some  time,  another  may  set 
it  and  claim  the  captured  animal. 

A  person  lending  his  boat  or  tools,  cannot  demand 
reparation  if  they  receive  an  accidental  injury,  except 
they  were  used  without  his  knowledge.  On  this  account 
they  lend  reluctantly.  Any  one  who  makes  a  purchase 
which  does  not  suit  him,  may  return  it,  and  take  back 
his  equivalent.  The  purchaser  can  also  take  a  thing 
on  credit  if  he  has  not  the  means  of  payment  at  hand. 
If  he  dies  without  discharging  the  debt,  the  creditor 
must  not  afflict  the  disconsolate  mourners  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deceased,  but  after  some  interval  he  may 
reclaim  the  article  bartered,  provided  it  is  not  lost  in  the 
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scramble  which  usually  succeeds  the  funeral.  Thi* 
lenient  system  goes  so  far,  that  if  a  person  loses  or  breaks 
an  article  taken  upon  credit,  he  is  not  held  to  his  agree- 
ment. 

These  customs,  which  by  their  long  standing  have 
acquired  the  force  of  laws,  appear  somewhat  strange  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  different  code,  and  are 
extremely  perplexing  to  the  factors.  The  Greenlanders 
themselves  are  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  and  iniquity 
of  many  of  these  provisions,  but  are  deterred  from  alter- 
ing them  by  the  dread  of  ill-report ;  and  their  grand  ar- 
gument against  all  objections  is :  "  This  is  now  th-e 
custom," 
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Morality  of  the  Greenlanders.  —  I.  Their  national  character,  disposi" 
tion,  SfC.  —  II.  Their  sobriety,  moderation,  and  abstinence  Jrom  cer- 
tain vices.  —  III.  Some  reasons  for  their  refraining  Jrom  these  vices.- 

—  IV.  The  superficial  and  selfish  nature  of  their  mo7-ality.  —  V.  Their 
dissimulation,  tvant  of  foeling,  and  other  vices.  —  VI.  Confusion  in 
their  inheritances,  and  cruelty  towards  deserted  'widows  and  orphans. 
VII.  Their  blood-thirsty  and  revengeful  spirit,  procedure  with  witches. 

—  VIII.  Concluding  remarks. 

1.  We  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
Greeenland  morals,  in  as  far  as  morality  can  exist  among 
a  people,  who  have  no  religion  or  government,  and  who 
virtually  live  without  God  in  the  world.  A  correct 
notion  of  their  national  character  is  not  easily  attained. 
It  has  been  drawn  by  some  from  the  bright,  and  by 
others  from  the  dark  side,  so  that  various  contradictory 
reports  have  been  spread  upon  the  subject.  Upon  a  su- 
perficial examination  numerous  pleasing  qualities  are  dis- 
cerned, which  might  put  many  nominal  Christians  to  the 
blush,  and  which  might  easily  impose  upon  those  who 
have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  search  them  to  the 
bottom,  and  explore  the  labyrinth  of  their  character 
through  all  its  secret  windings  and  recesses.  Many 
undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  will 
not  allow  them  even  specious  virtues,  setting  them  down 
among  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  nations  upon 
earth.  My  observations  would  lead  me  to  side  with 
their  admirers,  as  I  had  little  opportunity  to  examine  in- 
to their  vicious  practices ;  but  by  blending  the  accounts 
of  both  parties  in  as  far  as  they  are  substantiated  by 
evidence,  we  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to 
give  a  correct  statement  concerning  the  moral  habits  of 
this  singular  race. 

If  we  take  the  term  savage  to  imply  a  brutal,  unso- 
cial and  cruel  disposition,  the  Greenlanders  are  not  en- 
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titled  to  Oie  appellation.     They  are  not  untractable, 
wild,  or  barbarous;  but  a  mild,  quiet,  and  good-natured 
people.     They  live  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  without 
government,  but  in  societies  in  some  measure  realizing 
the   dreams  of  modern  republicans.     These  societies 
which  consist  of  several  families  in  one  house,  or  of  se- 
veral houses  on  an  island,   are  not  kept  together  by 
fixed  laws,  and  an  executive  power  to  enforce  them,  but 
by  a  certain  order  mutually  understood  and  spontane- 
ously agreed  to.    They  have  in  this  way  subsisted,  pro- 
bablv  for  several  centuries,  with  more  quietness  than  the 
fai'-famed  Athens  or  Sparta.     The  Greenlanders  may, 
comparatively  speaking,  be  called  a  happy  people.  Each 
follows  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  yet  seldom  injures  his 
neighbour,    except  from  motives   of  private  revenge. 
Authority   to   punish  the   infringement  of  justice,  is 
therefore  not  so  indispensible  among  them  as  in  civi- 
lized nations,  where  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
Heaven.     Their  lives,    so  hard  and  penurious  in  our 
eyes,  are  abundantly  blessed  with  contentment.     Had 
they  any  diet  more  costly  than  seals,  they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  pursue  their  present  simple,  uniforai 
course  of  life,  or  find  reason  to  pity  Europeans  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  desires.     It  is  their  poverty  also 
which  secures  the  permanency  of  their  freedom.     They 
have  no  treasures,  like   the  Mexicans,   to  allure  the 
hands  of  robbers,   and  have  consequently  to  fear  noi 
wars,  violence,  or  oppression,  sleeping  more  peacefully 
in  their  lowly  huts,  than  the  great  in  their  sumptuous 
palaces. 

II.  Several  species  of  vice,  so  prevalent  in  civilizfed 
countries  that  no  laws  or  penalties  can  stem  the  torrent, 
are  scarcely  ever  observed  among  the  Greenlanders. 
They  are  never  heard  to  curse,  swear,  scold,  or  use 
abusive  language,  and  with  the  exception  of  certam 
nicknameSj  bearing  a  significant  allusion  to  some  ridi- 
culous or  shameful  occurrence,  there  is  not  one  re- 
proachful epithet  in  their  language.  No  bawling,  noisy 
laughter,  contradiction,  brawling  disputes,  or  slandering, 
occurs  in  their  assemblies.  Though  they  are  sometimes 
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very  jocose,  like  to  relate  an  unbecoming  action  with 
iiumorous  contempt,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  forming 
double  meanings,  no  immodest  jesting,  bitter  mockery, 
obscenity  or  foolery,  is  heard  amongst  them.  Lies,  de- 
ception, and  stealing  are  rare  ;  violent  robberies  en- 
tirely unknovv^n.  Indeed  to  judge  only  by  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  we  should  not  suspect  them  of  coveting 
other  men's  goods. 

It  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  their  absti- 
nence from  spirituous  liquors,  that  they  are  so  little  ad- 
dicted to  fighting  and  brawling,  and  can  bridle  their 
resentment  with  such  Stoical  firmness.  Wanton  and 
lecherous  deportment  is  quite  unprecedented  among 
them.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  indecency  committed 
among  the  lower  class  of  Europeans,  they  stood  quite 
amazed,  but  accounted  for  it  by  saying :  "  The  mad 
waters,"  that  is,  spirituous  liquors,  *' have  made  them  in- 
sane." Even  in  their  dances  and  merry-makings,  to 
which  young  and  old  resort,  nothing  is  seen  or  heard 
that  would  put  modesty  to  the  blush ;  so  that  were  it 
not  for  the  drum  and  the  droll  figure  of  the  dancers,  a 
stranger  ignorant  of  their  language  would  almost  con- 
clude, that  they  were  assembled  for  religious  exercises, 
rather  than  for  pastime. 

III.  This  freedom  from  some  particular  crimes  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  their  phlegmatic  disposition, 
partly  to  the  absence  of  bad  exatnples  and  incentives  to 
vice.  Entire  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  food  and 
intoxicating  liquors,  may  doubtless  also  contribute  a 
great  deal  towards  retarding  the  growth  of  vices,  which 
yet  lie  in  embryo  within  them.  The  community  of 
land,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  their  house-keep- 
ing, also  tend  to  prevent  disorder.  But  poverty,  which 
must  restrain  the  commission  of  some  evil  practices* 
would  undoubtedly  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  as 
theft  and  deceit,  so  that  we  must  trace  their  outward 
shew  of  uprightness  in  all  their  dealings  to  another 
source.  Due  reflection  aided  by  selfrin^terest  in  the 
mind  of  any  rational  being,  it  may  be  said,  naturally 
leads  to  this  first  principle  of  justice  :  "Do  unto  another 
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as  thou  wishest  that  another  should  do  unto  thee ;"  and 
ignorant  as  the  Greenlanders  are  of  all  laws  human  or 
divine,  they  might  in  a  great  measure  be  deterred  from 
crime  by  this  simple  axiom,  and  by  the  secret  reproofs 
of  conscience. 

Theirreasoningfaculties  are  naturally  as  strongas  those 
of  other  men.  They  sometimes  use  them  to  advantage 
in  their  concerns,  and  alas !  but  too  frequently,  misap- 
ply them.  Yet  upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  want 
of  foresight  and  inconsiderateness,  mostly  manifested  in 
their  dealings,  we  shall  be  rather  inclined  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent solution  of  the  problem.  According  to  the  ideas 
of  Anderson  on  the  subject,  their  apparently  virtuous  and 
upright  deportment,  proceeds  chiefly  from  an  inward 
impulse  resembling  the  instinct  of  animals,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  secret  working  of  the  Deity, 
This  hidden  spring  operates  upon  shame,  fear,  self-love 
and  interest,  as  its  agents.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  few  more  remarks. 

IV.  The  gei'm  of  evil  lives  within  them,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  it  is  as  natural  and  strong  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  ;  but  fear  of  retaliation  restrains  them  from 
many  vices,  and  the  dread  of  losing  their  character  from- 
more.  A  Greenlander  dare  not  rob,  kill,  strike,  or  vent 
his  anger  against  another  either  in  v/ord  or  deed,  for 
such  conduct  might  cost  himself,  or  a  dear  friend,  his  life. 
Their  deportment  towards  each  other  must  be  friendly 
and  courteous,  or  they  incur  general  disgrace,  and  are 
drummed  out  of  society  at  the  next  singing  combat. 
Young  people,  especially,  who  transgress  in  the  least 
against  decency  or  a  becoming  reserve,  immediately 
forfeit  their  reputation  and  prospects  in  life.  Their 
mutual  affection,  sociable  and  obliging  disposition  in 
domestic  life,  and  their  hospitality  to  strangers  do  not 
originate  in  benevolence,  or  sympathy  with  the  helpless, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  but  in  self-love.  From  the 
uncertainty  of  their  maintenance,  a  reciprocation  of 
benefits  is  almost  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  A 
free  man  assists  his  neighbour,  that  he  may  receive 
a  similar  favor  in  time  of  need.     They  must  be  bene- 
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ficent  to  strangers,  in  order  that  their  fame  for  hospita- 
lity may  be  spread  abroad,  and  that  they  may  be  enter- 
tained in  return,  when,  according  to  their  custom, 
they  travel  through  the  country,  and  have  no  time  to 
procure  their  own  provisions.  In  brief,  the  general  cha- 
racter given  by  Christ  *  to  all  heathen,  that  they  only 
love  those  that  love  them,  and  do  good  to  those  from 
whom  they  expect  the  same,  is  fully  verified  in  the 
Green]  an  ders. 

They  in  fact  proceed  upon  the  same  principles  which 
influence  the  civil  polity  of  regularly  governed  nations. 
Were  the  dread  of  exposure,  or  rather  of  just  retribution 
removed,  we  should  soon  see  in  how  far  the  native 
beauty  of  virtue  could  contend  against  the  enormity  of 
vice,  or  the  marshalled  powers  of  reason  fight  her 
battles  against  the  radical  corruption  of  the  heart.  And 
what  is  it  that  gives  ignorant  children,  simple  rustics, 
untaught  heathens,  the  preference  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  before  the  polished  classes  of  mankind  ?  It  is 
because  they  are  relatively  speaking  bashful,  and  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  glory  in  their  shame. 

V.  The  Greenlanders  are  well  versed  in  the  false  but 
fashionable  morality  of"  saving  appearances^^  They  are 
very  dextrous  in  stealing  the  good  opinion  of  others,  or 
at  least  in  avoiding  public  scandal;  and  it  has  often 
struck  me,  that  many  of  our  fine  gentlemen  might  not 
be  ashamed  of  learning  from  them  in  this  respect.  But 
their  character  will  not  bear  the  smallest  scrutiny.  Nu- 
merous proofs  might  be  cited,  that  their  brotherly  love, 
for  instance,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  only  a  mere  sham, 
played  off  in  hopes  of  speedy  remuneration.  When  a 
stranger  dies,  leaving  behind  him  no  up-grown  sons,  or 
near  relations,  no  one  pays  the  smallest  attention  to  his 
forlorn  relict,  except  when  they  have  occasion  for  her 
as  their  servant.  Every  door  is  shut  against  her,  and 
after  carrying  off  most  of  her  goods,  her  countrymen 
are  hard-hearted  enough  to  see  her  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger,  without  offering  the  smallest  assistance.    When 

*  Matt.  ch.  V 
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people  on  shore  observe  a  kajak  overset  at  sea,  if  it  be 
not  occupied  by  a  near  relation  or  friend,  they  can  look 
on  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  and  even  enjoy  a 
savage  delight  in  watching  the  struggles  of  the  expiring 
sufferer.  It  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  set  oif  in 
another  kajak  and  save  his  life.  Should  they  be  incom- 
moded by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  women  and 
children,  they  sneak  off.  When  they  sail  out  in  com- 
pany with  another,  they  will  help  him  in  difficulty,  be- 
cause it  costs  them  little  exertion.  Their  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, we  mean  such  as  are  not  used  for  food,  also  displays 
an  unfeeling  heart,  as  even  their  children  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  torturing  little  birds,  and  watching  them 
writhe  with  pain.  Indeed  both  humanity  and  sympa- 
thy are  so  entirely  excluded  from  their  character,  that 
they  are  not  even  found  in  the  weaker  sex. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental 
love  seem  stronger  in  them  than  amongst  most  other 
nations.  They  scarcely  ever  suffer  their  children  to  go 
out  of  their  sight,  and  a  mother  has  often  been  known  to 
throw  herself  into  the  water,  when  her  child  was  drown- 
ed. This  carelessness  about  the  weal  and  woe  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  with  their  ardent  affection  and  tender 
anxiety  for  their  offspring,  goes  to  strengthen  the 
notion,  that  the  Greenlanders  are  in  a  great  measure 
guided  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  rather  than  by  rational 
reflection. 

Their  wonderful  inconsiderateness  may  also  be  addu- 
ced in  support  of  this  opinion.  Their  maxim  seems  to 
be,  live  while  ye  live,  and  care  for  futurity  never  enters 
their  thoughts.  When  they  see  any  thing  which  takes 
their  fancy,  be  it  ever  so  useless  to  them,  they  imme- 
diately purchase  it,  though  at  the  expence  of  their  most 
necessary  articles,  and  would  rather  suffer  want,  than 
curb  their  desires.  If  they  are  obliged  or  helped  out  of 
a  difficulty  by  any  one,  especially  if  he  be  an  European, 
they  know  of  no  other  acknowledgement  than  kyjonak, 
(thank  you,)  and  will  seldom  return  the  favor  to  their  be- 
nefactor, when  he  is  in  need  of  their  assistance.  Those 
among  them  who  have  any  finery  about  their  dress, 
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strut  about  with  a  consequential  air,  sneering  contemp- 
tuously at  their  fellows.  This  is  also  the  case  if  they 
possess  peculiar  dexterity  in  any  art,  particularly  in  seal- 
catching. 

Though  they  can  smother  their  resentmentfor  a  length 
of  time,  if  it  once  breaks  out,  it  rages  with  senseless 
and  brutal  violence.  Their  will  must  be  set  through  ; 
and  no  remonstrances,  however  eloquent,  will  prevent 
them  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  obstinacy,  ac- 
companied by  a  sly  craftiness,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
old,  and  proceeds  partly  from  their  want  of  reflection,  and 
partly  from  their  entire  insubordination  in  childhood. 
It  is  a  quality  which  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 
missionaries,  unless  they  can  previously  manage  to  divert 
them  from  forming  their  self-willed  resolutions. 

But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  Greenlanders 
are  not  all  alike  in  disposition,  and  that  consequently 
the  above  remarks  must  not  be  understood  without  ex- 
ception. There  are  some  really  considerate,  beneficent 
characters  among  them,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Those 
are  far  more  numerous,  who,  having  deadened  their 
sense  of  shame,  and  got  rid  of  all  dread  of  retribution, 
give  themselves  up  to  the  most  detestable  and  unnatural 
vices. 

Lies  and  slander  are  most  common  among  the  women ; 
the  poor  and  indolent  are  also  addicted  to  stealing,  es- 
pecially from  strangers,  and  if  they  can  purloin  or  even 
forcibly  seize  the  property  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  a  feather 
in  their  cap.  Europeans,  therefore,  ought  never  to  place 
much  confidence' in  them,  having  frequently  experienced 
their  deception.  Examples  have  occurred  in  which 
they  have  enticed  a  foreigner  on  shore,  murdered  him, 
and  carried  oft' his  goods.  On  those  foreigners,  however, 
who  have  fixed  their  residence  in  Greenland,  they  dare 
BOt  practice  their  roguish  tricks,  as  they  are  liable  to 
be  apprehended  and  punished. 

Their  outward  show  of  modesty  is  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended on.  However  careful  their  young  and  single 
people  may  be  to  avoid  all  open  irregularity  in  their  de- 
portment, they  are  in  secret  quite  as  licentious  as  those 
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of  Other  nations.  Polygamy  in  the  old  does  not  always 
result  from  a  desire  of  issue,  but  very  frequently  from 
pure  lasciviousness.  There  are  also  among  them  harlots 
by  profession,  though  a  single  woman  will  seldom  follow 
this  infamous  trade.  The  married  will  break  their 
vows  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  shamelessness,  and 
though  we  might  suppose  that  among  such  an  unculti- 
vated race,  there  could  be  no  refinement  in  their  licenti- 
ous practices,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for  their  wo- 
men are  as  skilful  in  the  language  of  the  eyes  as 
Turkish  courtezans. 

VI.  Their  unbounded  self-interest,  injustice,  and  j 
even  cruelty  towards  their  helpless  widows  and  or-* 
phans,  are  evident,  fi"om  their  strange  distribution 
of  their  property,  after  death.  When  a  husband  dies, 
his  eldest  son  inherits  his  house,  tent,  and  woman's 
boat,  and  besides  must  maintain  the  mother  and 
children,  who  share  the  furniture  and  clothes  amongst 
themselves.  If  the  deceased  has  no  up-grown  son,  the 
nearest  relation  cares  for  his  relict,  and  brings  up 
his  children.  If  the  relation  has  a  tent  and  boat  of 
his  own,  the  inheritance  and  responsibility  falls  upon 
a  stranger,  for  no  one  will  keep  several  of  these  arti-  , 
cles  at  once.  When  the  sons  of  the  deceased  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity,  they  get  nothing  of  their  father's  pro- 
perty. Those  who  have  once  got  possession  of  it  retain 
it :  but  should  the  foster-father  have  no  legitimate  chil- 
dren, the  foster-child  inherits  his  goods,  and  in  le- 
turn  provides  for  his  surviving  relations.  So  far  there 
is  however  some  appearance  of  order,  but  henceforward 
all  their  proceedings  are  unjust.  As  soon  as  the  sons 
have  grown  up  and  commenced  seal-catchers,  all  their 
earnings  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  widow  ;  and 
should  she  forget  her  old  benefactor,  and  desert  his  help- 
less offspring,  there  is  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  redress. 
It  may  then  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  care  of  widows 
and  orphans  is  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  small 
likelihood  of  advantage  from  it,  especially  if  they  are 
entirely  destitute.  Many  boys  are  forsaken  in  their 
youth  because  it  is  expensive  to  provide  them  with  a 
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kajak,  and  the  necessary  implements ;  but  still  more 
poor  unfortunate  females  perish  from  nakedness  and 
starvation  :  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  When  a  poor 
widow  lies  distracted  with  grief  upon  the  ground  with 
her  children,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  are  slyly  conveyed  away  by  her 
hypocritical  comforters.  The  miserable  wretch,  stripped 
of  her  all,  has  no  one  to  appeal  to,  nor  any  other  re- 
source, but  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of 
him  who  has  robbed  most :  he  generally  maintains  her 
a  short  time.  When  he  is  tired  of  her,  she  must  try  to 
gain  the  favor  of  another.  At  last  she  and  her  children 
are  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  after  protracting  a  miserable 
existence' for  a  short  time  by  means  of  fishes,  muscles, 
and  sea-weed,  they  must  finally  be  starved,  or  frozen  to 
death  for  want  of  cloathing  and  lamp-oil.  This  pro- 
bably is  one  reason  why  the  Greenland  nation  diminishes 
from  year  to  year. 

VII.  The  punishment  of  criminals  is  still  more  dis- 
orderly and  savage.  None  are  put  to  death  but  mur- 
derers, and  such  witches  as  are  thought  to  have  killed 
some  one  by  their  art ;  but  with  regard  to  these,  they 
proceed  with  such  temerity  and  revenge,  that  at  last 
no  one  is  sure  of  his  life.  JThe  Greenlanders,  as  was 
before  stated,  are  naturally  of  a  murderous  disposition. 
Perhaps  their  constant  employment  in  butchering  seals 
and  other  creatures,  which  proceeds  from  hereditary 
inclination,  may,  in  a  wicked  heart,  awaken  the  unna- 
tural desire  to  spill  the  blood  of  1:heir  feliovz-creatures. 
Few,  however,  are  so  fiend-like  as  to  kill  from  pure  blood- 
thirstiness.  Some  will  do  it  from  envy  at  another's  dex- 
terity or  wealth  ;  but  most  out  of  revenge. 

The  assassin  generally  effects  his  purpose  by  stealth, 
on  the  water.  He  either  drowns  his  enemy  by  overset- 
ting him  in  his  kajak,  or  throws  a  harpoon  into  his  back, 
leaving  the  dead  body  to  be  driven  about  by  the  waves. 
Should  the  deed  come  to  the  ears  of  the  murdered  per- 
son's friends,  they  smother  their  resentment,  not  suffer- 
ing a  word  about  it  to  transpire,  lest  the  assassin  or  his 
spies  should  despatch  them  to  prevent  reprisals.     But 
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instances  have  occurred,  in  which  they  did  not  forget 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relation  thirty  years  after, 
when  they  found  the  murderer  alone.  The  usual  method 
is  to  attack  him  on  shore,  explain  in  a  few  words  the  rea- 
son of  their  conduct,  kill  him  w^ith  a  stone  or  dart,  and 
throw  his  corpse  into  the  sea.  When  highly  enraged, 
they  will  cut  the  body  to  pieces,  and  devour  part  of  the 
heart  or  liver,  thinking  thereby  to  disarm  his  relatives 
of  all  courage  to  attack  them.  If  the  punished  crimi- 
nal be  a  notorious  offender,  or  hated  for  his  bloody 
deeds,  or  if  he  have  no  relations,  the  matter  rests  :  but 
in  a  general  way  the  punishment  costs  the  execu- 
tioner himself,  his  children,  cousins,  or  other  rela- 
tives their  lives  ;  or  if  these  are  inaccessible,  some 
other  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  the 
tragedy  is  prolonged  through  a  series  of  murders,  till 
quite  innocent  persons  fall  sacrifices  to  unbridled  re- 
venge.* 

The  procedure  with  witches  is  very  short.  When 
the  report  is  spread,  that  an  old  hag  has  power  to  be- 
witch, which  she  brings  upon  herself  by  pretending  to 
charms  and  nostrums,  if  only  a  man's  wife  or  child  dies, 
his  arrow  does  not  strike  the  mark,  or  his  gun  misses 
fire,  an  Angekok  or  soothsayer  pronounces  sentence  upon 
her.  Has  she  no  relations,  she  is  punished  as  above 
described.  Sometimes  old  men  also  are  put  to  death 
for  similar  misdemeanors.  A  man  has  sometimes  stab- 
bed his  own  mother  or  sister,  in  presence  of  all  the 
people  in  his, house,  dftid  no  one  has  upbraided  him  in 
the  least  for  it. ;  But  if  the  slain  has  near  relations,  they 
seek  to  revenge  her  death,  and  a  succession  of  murders 
follows  as  before.  When  persons  accused  in  this  way 
have  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  they  often  throw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  that  tliey  may  not  be  torn  piecemeal  and 
become  a  prey  for  the  ravens. 

*  Tlie  lust  of  revenge,  is  sometimes  handed  down  as  a  birthright 
from  father  to  son,  without  the  smallest  intimation  of  it  till  the 
proper  time.  But  after  they  are  truly  regenerated,  their  revengeful 
spirit  ceases,  and  they  no  longer  remember  old  injuries,  but  love  each 
other  heartily. 
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Vill.  It  seemed  necessary  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
be  rather  more  explicit  on  the  vices  than  the  seeming 
virtues  of  the  Greenlanders,  who  may  after  all  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  most  simple  and  least  corrupted  heathens, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  secret  springs  and  ma- 
chinery which  direct  their  conduct.  Previous  da2> 
zling  accounts  of  their  excellent  qualities,  had  co-opera- 
ted with  the  splendid  descriptions  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  heathenish  morality,  to  strengthen  the  notion 
that  the  virtue  of  pagans,  may  in  some  respects  rise  pa- 
ramount over  Christianity  itself,  and  that  the  former  have 
been  led  into  many  vices  unknown  to  them  before,  by 
the  bad  examples  and  allurements  of  christians.  The 
idea  finds  easy  access  to  the  mind,  that  the  light  of  rea- 
son is  sufficient  to  direct  men  on  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  that  divine  illumination  is  not  indispensibly  requi- 
site to  lead  a  life  pleasing  to  God.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  the  corner  stone  of  deism.  Preacliers  ought  there- 
fore to  be  very  careful,  how  they  hold  out  the  example 
of  virtuous  heathens  as  an  incitement  to  their  auditory. 
Such  comparisons  can  do  no  good,  and  may  be  produc- 
tive of  mischievous  consequences.  They  may  increase 
the  natural  propensity  of  all  men  to  self- working,  besides 
presenting  deists  and  atheists  with  their  best  weapon, 
to  attack  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  and  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  They  may  also  generate  loose  no- 
tions respecting  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  missionary  labours  chiefly  consist  in 
giving  them  a  correct  idea  of  christian  truth,  as  they  are 
previously  inclined  by  nature  to  a  regular  and  virtuous 
course  of  life.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  may  allow 
these  heathens  in  many  respects  the  preference  before 
corrupt  nominal  christians,  because  they  really  avoid 
many  vices,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  bad  examples, 
means,  and  opportunities,  but  from  a  sense  of  shame. 
They  display  a  power  of  discrimination,  though  it  be 
not  very  nice,  beween  right  and  wrong,  but  their  na- 
tive torpidity  and  disinclination  to  reilection,  prevent 
them  from  paying  due  regard  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  consequently  from  regulating  their  conduct 
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according  to  fixed  principles.  It  will  doubtlessbeno  small 
plea  in  their  favour,  that  they  direct  their  course  more 
correctly  by  the  dim  light  of  reason,  than  many  chris- 
tians who  see  the  right  path  straight  before  them,  in  the 
clear  sun-shine  of  revelation.  They  will  thereby  avoid 
many  stripes  which  others  earn  by  their  licentiousness, 
and  utter  contempt  of  offered  grace. 
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Religion  or  Superstition  of  the  Greenlanders. — I.  They  have  no  religious 
worship,  but  are  not  tvithout  some  idea  of  a   Supreme  Being.     Re- 
markable declaration  of  a  Greenlander  on  this  subject.  —  II.  Various 
conceptions   of  the  soid  and  its  immortality.  —  III.    Notions  of  a 
future  state. —  IV.   Traditions    respecting   the   creation,  the  Jiood', 

and  the  resurrection V.   Tivo  Great  Spirits,  a  good  and  a  bad 

one.  —  VI.  Inferior  spirits  and  apparitions.  —  VII.  Angekoks  or 
toizards :  their  initiation  and  juggling  practices,  and  extraordinary 
pretensions.  —  VIII.  Individuals  of  real  merit  to  be  found  amongst 
them  ;  fanatics — impostors — Illiseetsok.  — '  IX.  Their  prescriptions, 
spells,  aad  charms. 


I.  The  preceding  considerations  lead  us  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  religious  creed,  or  rather  the  su- 
perstition, of  the  Greenlanders^  Upon  this  subject  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  information,  on  ac- 
count of  their  extreme  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  cre- 
dulity, and  especially  their  diversity  of  opinions,  as 
each  is  perfectly  free  to  adopt  what  tenets  he  pleases. 

Before  any  missionaries  arrived  in  the  country,  the 
Greenlanders  were  supposed  to  be  gross  idolaters,  who 
prayed  to  the  sun,  and  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  that  he 
ifwght  be  propitious  to  them  in  their  fishery.  Mariners 
were  not  led  to  these  conclusions  from  the  discourse  of 
the  natives,  which  they  could  not  understand,  but  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  They  saw  that  the  Green- 
landers every  morning,  as  soon  as  they  rose  up,  stood  on 
some  eminence,  apparently  buried  in  thought,  with  their 
eyes  directed  to  the  rising  sun,  in  order  to  conjecture 
from  the  colour  of  the  sky  or  the  motion  of  the  clouds, 
whether  fair  or  stormy  weather  was  to  be  expected. 
This  is  still  their  regular  practice.  The  sailors,  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  motive,  imagined  that  they  were 
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paying  their  devotions  to  the  rising  luminary.  Others 
observed,  in  deserted  places,  numerous  square  inclo- 
sures  surrounded  with  stones,  and  on  one  elevated 
stone  found  some  cinders,  with  a  heap  of  bare  bones 
lying  upon  them.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
the  belief  that  Greenlariders  had  sacrificed  there  ;  and 
to  whom  should  they  sacrifice  but  to  the  devil  ?  These 
people  had  seen  no  summer-residence  of  the  Green- 
landers,  who  pitch  their  tents  in  such  rectangular  inclo- 
sures,  and  use  the  above  mentioned  coals  for  cooking 
their  provisions.  They  have  in  fact  no  apparent  wor- 
ship, either  religious  or  idolatrous,  nor  any  ceremonies 
which  might  be  construed  into  the  service  of  the  Deity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  word  in  their  language  for  the 
Divine  Being,  from  whence  the  first  missionaries  were  led 
to  imagine,  that  they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  a 
divinity.  Upon  being  asked  who  made  the  heavens, 
earth,  and  every  thing  around  them,  they  answered : 
"  We  cannot  tell ;"  or,  «*  We  know  him  not  j"  or,  "  It 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  man ;"  or,  "  These 
things  have  always  existed,  and  must  endure  for  ever." 
But  after  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  language,  the  missionaries  were  led  to  entertain 
a  contrary  opinion,  from  their  various  notions  con- 
cerning the  soul  and  spirits  in  general,  and  from  their 
evident  anxiety  about  their  probable  state  after  death. 
From  free  conversations  with  the  natives  in  their  per- 
fectly wild  state,  in  which,  however,  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  no  personal  applications,  and  not  to  insist  upon 
any  duties  to  which  they  are  disinclined,  it  is  very  ap- 
parent, that  their  forefathers  believed  in  a  Being  who 
resides  above  the  clouds,  to  whom  they  paid  religious 
worship.  But  this  belief  has  gradually  died  away,  in 
proportion  as  they  became  isolated  from  all  communi- 
cation with  civilized  nations,  till  they  have  lost  all  clear 
notions  of  a  Deity.  That  they  have  still  some  obscure 
and  concealed  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is  apparent  from 
the  circumstance,  that  though  they  shun  any  professional 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Revelation  out  of  dread  of  their 
consequences,  they  never  offer  any  opposition,  but  rather 
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give  a  silent  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  a  God  and  his 
attributes.  It  is  only  their  natural  slowness,  stupidity, 
and  thoughtlessness,  which  prevent  them  from  digesting 
their  dark  notions  into  a  regular  system,  by  due  re- 
flection upon  thie  works  of  Creation,  and  upon  their  own 
anxiety  concerning  futurity.  The  following  incident 
indeed  makes  it  probable,  that  some  of  them,  at  least  tn. 
youth,  before  they  were  buried  in  the  cares  of  providing 
for  their  famihes,  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the 
subject* 

A  company  of  baptized  Greenlanders  one  day  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment,  that  they  had  spent  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  such  complete  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness.    One  of  the  party  immediately  rose  up  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "  It  is  true,  we  were  ignorant  heathens, 
and  knew  nothing  of  God  and  of  a  Redeemer ;  for 
who  could  have  informed  us  of  their  existence,  before 
you,  (addressing  the  missionaries,)  arrived.     Yet  I  have 
often   thought,    a  kajak   with  the  darts  belonging  to 
it,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  but  must  be  made  with  the 
trouble  and  skill  of  men's  hands ;  and  he  who  does  not 
understand  the  use  of  it  easily  spoils  it.     Now  the  least 
bird  is  composed  with  greater  art  than  the  best  kajak,  and 
no  man  can  make  a  bird    Man  is  still  more  exquisitely 
framed  than  all  other  animals.  Who  then  has  made  him  ? 
He  comes  from  his  parents,  and  they  came  again  from 
their  parents.     But  whence  came  the  first  man?     He 
may  have  grown  out  of  the  earth.     But  why  do  men 
not  grow  out  of  the  earth  now-a-days  ?  And  from  whence 
do  the  earth,  sea,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  proceed  ?    There 
must  necessarily  be  some  one  who  has  created  every 
thing,  who  has  always  existed  and  can  have  no  end. 
He  must  be  inconceivably  more  powerful  and  skilful  than 
the  wisest  of  men :  He  must  also  be  very  good,  because 
every  thing  that  he  has  made  is  so  useful  and  necessary 
for  us.     Did  I  but  know  Him,  what  love  and  respect 
should  I  feel  for  Him  ?    But  who  has  seen  or  conversed 
with  Him  ?    None  of  us  men.    Yet  there  may  be  men, 
too,  who   know  something  about   Him.      With  such 
I  should  willingly  converse^     As  soon  therefore  as  I 
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heard  from  you  of  this  great  Being,  I  believed  you  im- 
mediately  and  willingly,  having  for  a  length  of  time 
longed  after  such  information."  This  declaration  was 
coniirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  others  with  more  or 
fewer  circumstances.  One  of  the  company  made  this 
additional  remark :  *'  A  man  is  formed  diiferently  from 
all  other  animals.  These  serve  each  other  for  food,  and 
all  of  them  are  for  the  use  of  man,  and  have  no  under- 
standing. But  we  have  an  intelligent  soul,  are  subject 
to  no  one  in  the  world,  and  yet  are  anxious  about  futu- 
rity. Of  whom  can  we  be  afraid  ?  Surely  it  must  be  of 
some  mighty  Spirit  who  rules  over  us.  Oh,  that  we  but 
knew  him  !  that  we  had  him  for  our  friend !" 

II.  All  this  tends  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles :  "  Because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifested  in  them,  for  God  hath 
shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  19,  20, 
21.)  The  universal  report  of  all  travellers  informs  us, 
that  no  people  have  hitherto  been  discovered  who  have 
not  some  notion  of  a  Deity,  be  it  ever  so  dark  and  erro- 
neous. Even  the  stupid  Greenlanders  in  their  various 
opinions  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and  other  greater 
and  inferior  spirits,  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  scrip- 
tural declaration.  There  are  indeed  some  who  believe, 
that  their  soul  is  not  immortal  or  different  from  the 
living  principle  in  other  animals ;  but  these  are  either 
of  the  most  stupid  sort,  who  are  ridiculed  by  their  com- 
panions, or  else  wicked  cunning  men,  who  profess  such 
opinions  for  their  own  private  emolument. 

Others  describe  the  soul  as  a  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
matter,  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  be  divi- 
ded into  a  number  of  parts,  lose  a  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance, be  repaired  when  damaged,  and  even  go  astray 
out  of  the  body  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  even 
pretend,  that  when  going  on  a  long  journey  they 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  and 
healthy.  These  wonderful  chimeras  have  probably 
originated  either  in  home-sickness,  during  which  their 
thoughts  are  continually  busied  about  their  birth-place^ 
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or  else  in  such  maladies  as  weaken,  or  even  for  a  time 
derange  their  mental  faculties. 

Some  of  these  materialists  beheve  in  two  souls,  namely 
the  shadow  and  the  breath  of  man,  and  suppose  that  in 
the  night  the  shadow  forsakes  the  body,  and  goes  a  hunt- 
ing, dancing,  or  visiting.  In  all  probability,  their  dreams 
which  are  numerous,  lively,  and  often  remarkably  curi- 
ous, have  given  rise  to  this  notion.  It  is  upon  such  people 
that  the  Angekoks  principally  depend  for  sustenance, 
since  it  is  their  business  to  repair  damaged  souls,  bring 
back  those  which  have  gone  astray,  and  even  change 
them  when  diseased  past  cure,  for  the  sound  and  healthy 
souls  of  hares,  reindeer,  birds,  or  young  children. 

The  notion  that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body  during 
the  interval  of  sleep,  and  be  exchanged  for  that  of 
some  animal,  is  chiefly  credited  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  migration  of  souls,  a  doctrine  which  has  lately  been 
discovered  among  the  Greenlanders.  It  is  chiefly  held 
by  helpless  widows  in  order  to  obtain  kind  treatment : 
for  if  a  widow  can  persuade  any  parent  that  the  soul 
of  her  deceased  child  has  migrated  into  his  son,  or  that 
the  spirit  of  his  deceased  offspring  animates  the  body 
of  one  of  her  children,  the  man  will  always  do  his  best 
to  befriend  the  supposed  soul  of  his  child,  or  in  the  other 
case  consider  himself  nearly  related  to  the  widow.  * 

But  the  m.ost  intelligent  Greenlanders  maintain,  that 
the  soul  is  a  being  purely  spiritual,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  body  and  from  matter  in  general,  that  it  requires  no 
earthly  sustenance,  and  that  while  the  body  corrupts  in 
the  grave,  it  shall  even  retain  its  life  and  consciousness, 
nourished  by  some  etherial  substance  of  the  nature  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  The  Angekoks,  who  profess 
to  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  land  of  souls,  describe 
them  to  be  soft,  yielding,  and  even  intangible  to  those 
who  attempt  to  seize  them,  having  neither  flesh,  bones, 
nor  sinews. 

III.  Hence  we  may  easily  imagine  their  ideas  con- 
cerning the  state  of  spirits  after  death.     In  general  they 

*  See  Note  XII. 
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represent  it  to  be  unchangeable,  unceasing,  and  much 
more  happy  than  this  mortal  life;  but  concerning  the  si- 
tuation and  privileges  of  the  beatific  abode  of  departed 
spirits,  their  opinions  vary.  Since  the  Greenlanders 
obtain  their  best  and  principal  sustenance  from  the  sea, 
many  have  placed  it  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  or  under 
the  earth,  and  suppose  the  deep  chasms  in  the  rocks  to 
be  its  avenues.  There  dwells  Torngarsuk  and  his  mother. 
There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  clear  sunshine  uninter- 
rupted by  night.  There  is  the  limpid  stream,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  birds,  fishes,  seals,  and  reindeer,  which 
may  be  caught  without  trouble,  or  are  even  found  boiling 
alive  in  a  large  kettle.  But  this  is  only  to  be  the  abode 
of  such  as  have  been  inured  to  labour,  which  in  their  es- 
timation is  the  chief  of  virtues,  who  have  performed  such 
mighty  exploits  as  killing  whales  and  seals,  or  endured 
numerous  hardships,  including  those  who  have  been 
drowned  in  the  sea,  or  died  in  child-birth. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  some  faint  idea 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  Departed  spirits  do  not 
however  make  a  joyful  and  immediate  entrance  into 
these  Elysian  fields,  but  must  first  slide  for  the  space  of 
five  days,  or,  according  to  others,  for  a  still  longer  period, 
down  a  rough  rock,  which  the  Greenlaiiders,  by  a  strange 
contradiction,  represent  to  be  quite  bloody.  Whether 
this  invention  has  its  foundation  in  any  notion  of  the 
purging  of  souls,  or  is  only  according  to  the  adage 
per  aspera  ad  astra,  cannot  be  determined.  They 
always  lament  the  fate  of  those  poor  souls,  who  have  to 
undertake  their  journey  in  cold,  stormy  weather,  during 
which  they  may  easily  perish.  This  is  called  the  second^ 
death,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  The  survivors 
therefore  for  five  days  after  the  decease  of  their  relative, 
abstain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  bustling  work, 
exclusive  of  the  capture  of  seals,  that  the  spirit  may  not 
be  disturbed  or  lost  upon  its  dangerous  expedition.  It 
appears  probable  from  several  circumstances,  that  their 
forefathers  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  departed 
relatives.   So  much  is  evident,  that  the  stupid  Greenlan- 
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ders,  as  well  as  the  enlightened  heathen  of  ancient 
times,  shudder  at  the  thought  of  absolute  annihi- 
lation. 

Those  among  the  natives  who  are  more  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  seek  for 
the  happy  residence  of  the  dead,  in  the  highest  heavens, 
above  the  rainbow.  They  describe  the  passage  to  it  to 
be  so  quick  and  easy,  that  the  souls  the  same  evening 
in  which  they  leave  the  body,  arrive  at  the  moon,  who 
was  formerly  a  Greenlander,  put  up  at  his  house,  and 
dance  and  play  at  ball  with  their  companions.  They 
afterwards  encamp  about  a  large  lake  stocked  with  vast 
quantities  of  fishes  and  birds.  When  this  lake  overflows 
it  rains  upon  the  earth.  Should  the  dam  break  down, 
there  would  be  an  universal  deluge. 

The  first  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  only 
useless  idle  people,  ascend  into  the  sky,  suffer  great  want 
there,  are  very  lean  and  feeble,  and  besides  have  no 
rest  owing  to  the  rapid  circumvolution  of  the  heavens. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  v/icked  members  of  so- 
ciety, such  as  witches,  who  are  so  tormented  by  ravens, 
that  they  cannot  prevent  these  birds  from  tearing  their 
hair.  The  other  sect,  however,  will  not  allow  this  to  be 
their  lot.  By  their  own  account,  they  repair  to  a  large 
assembly  of  their  equals,  and  feast  upon  seals'-heads, 
which  though  continually  devoured,  can  never  be  con- 
sumed. 

But  those  who  reason  more  rationally,  and  consider 
the  soul  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  laugh  at  all 
those  absurdities,  and  affirm  that  a  paradise  so  nearly  re- 
sembling our  mortal  state,  and  where  the  souls  are  en- 
gaged in  such  earthly  pursuits,  cannot  last  long.  By 
their  accounts,  the  souls  pass  after  death  into  tranquil 
abodes.  Of  their  sustenance  and  occupations  they  do 
not  pretend  to  know  any  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  describe  hell  to  be  a  gloomy  subterranean  mansion 
filled  with  everlasting  horror  and  anguish.  Such  gene- 
rally lead  an  orderly  life,  and  abstain  from  every  thing 
which  they  conceive  to  he  sinful. 

IV.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  ideas  of 
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ancient  philosophers,  concerning  the  soul  and  a  future 
state,  will  not  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Greenlan- 
ders  on  these  subjects,  but  rather  observe  a  penetration 
and  insight  which  does  not  mark  their  ideas  and  con- 
duct in  general.  Their  dim  conceptionsof  religious  truth 
we  may  conjecture  to  be  some  small  remnant  of  the 
light  possessed  by  the  first  men,  and  preserved  through 
the  progress  of  tradition,  which  in  proportion  as  their 
posterity  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  civi- 
lisation, would  of  course  become  more  and  more  obscured 
by  the  idle  fancies  of  superstition.  According  to  all 
accounts  of  the  North  Americans  and  Asiatic  Tartars, 
their  way  of  life,  manners,  and  opinions  coincide  in  a 
great  measure  with  those  of  the  Greenland ers,  though 
the  latter  in  proportion  to  their  greater  isolation  and 
farther  removal  to  the  north,  have  lost  more  of  the 
ideas  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  Green- 
landers  may  also  have  obtained  some  information 
on  religious  subjects  from  the  old  Norwegian  chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  have  forgotten  or  altered  it 
according  to  their  own  way  of  thinking ;  especially 
as  the  remnant  of  the  Norwegians  were  in  all  pro- 
bability incorporated  with  the  Aborigines  of  the 
country. 

Similar  traditions  exist  among  them  concerning  the 
creation,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  deluge,  which 
are  in  part  not  more  erroneous  and  contradictory  thant 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fabulous  ages.  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  first  man,  whom 
they  call  Kallak,  rose  out  of  the  earth,  and  soon  after,, 
a  woman  was  formed  out  of  his  thumb,  from  whom 
sprang  the  whole  human  race.  To  the  latter  many  also 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  crea-. 
tion.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  brought  death  into 
the  world,  by  saying,  "  Letthese  die,  that  those  who  fol- 
low after  may  have  room  to  live."  A  Greenland  woman 
brought  forth  the  Kabluncet  (foreigners),  and  some  dogs 
which  devoured  their  father.  One  of  these  foreigners 
having  used  contemptuous  expressions  to  a  Greenlander, 
because  he  could  strike  no  birds,  was  killed  by  the  latter 
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with  a  dart.  A  war  immediately  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greenlanders  proved  victorious,  and  exterminated 
all  the  strangers:  This  last  tradition  has  an  evident  al- 
lusion to  the  massacre  of  the  old  Norwegians,  for  whom 
the  natives  harbour  such  a  deep  rooted  hatred,  that  they 
ascribe  their  origin  to  the  transformation  of  dogs  into 
men.  Fishes  were  produced  from  chips  of  wood 
which  a  Greeclander  threv/  into  the  sea.  Of  the  de- 
luge, concerning  which  almost  every  heathen  nation  has 
some  notion,  the  missionaries  found  a  very  plain  tradi- 
tion among  the  Greenlanders,  namely,  that  the  world 
was  turned  upside  down,  and  all  the  inhabitants  drown- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  transformed 
into  spirits  of  fire.  One  man  remained  alive,  who  af- 
terwards struck  the  ground  witli  a  stick,  upon  which  a 
woman  rose  out  of  it,  and  they  peopled  the  world  anew. 
They  also  relate  that  farther  up  in  the  country,  where 
no  men  have  ever  resided,  remains  of  fishes,  and  whale- 
bone are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  from 
which  they  justly  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  earth 
has  been  covered  with  an  inundation. 

Of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  they  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Some  of  them, 
however,  aflSrm  that  souls  loiter  near  the  graves  of  the 
bodies  which  they  animated,  for  five  days.  The  latter 
then  rise  again,  and  pursue  the  same  course  of  life  in 
another  world,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  in  this. 
They  therefore  always  lay  the  hunting  implements  of  a 
deceased  person  near  his  grave.  This  childish  opinion 
is,  however,  ridiculed  by  more  observant  Greenlanders, 
who  perceive  that  the  deceased  and  his  weapons  remain 
unmoved,  and  go  into  corruption  together.  The  fol- 
lowing idea  seems  to  bear  more  evident  marks  of  a  tra- 
dition relative  to  the  resurrection,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  involves  belief  in  a  superior  Being. 
They  say,  that  after  the  death  of  the  whole  human  race, 
the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  will  be  shattered  into  small 
fragments,  which  will  be  cleared  by  a  mighty  deluge 
from  the  blood  of  the  dead  :  a  tempest  will  then  unite 
the  purified  particles,  and  give  them  a  more  beautiful 
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form.  The  new  world  will  not  be  a  wilderness  of  bar- 
ren rocks,  but  a  plain  clothed  with  everlasting  verdure, 
and  covered  with  a  superfluity  of  animals ;  for  they  be- 
lieve that  all  the  present  animal  creation  will  be  revivified. 
As  for  the  men,  Pirksoma,  i.  e.  He  that  is  above,  shall 
breathe  upon  them :  but  of  this  personage  they  can 
give  no  farther  account. 

V.  Besides  the  soul  of  man,  the  Greenlanders  speak  of 
other  greater  and  lesser  spirits,  which  bear  some  affinity 
to  the  gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  ancients.  Two  are 
pre-eminent,  a  good  and  a  bad  divinity.  The  good  is 
called  Torngarsuk,  He  is  the  oracle  of  the  Angekoks, 
on  whose  account  they  undertake  so  many  journeys  to  his 
happy  subterranean  regions,  in  order  to  confer  with  him 
about  diseases,  and  their  cure,  fishing,  and  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  Their  accounts  of  his  person  differ 
very  much.  According  to  some  he  is  of  small  stature. 
Some  affirm  that  he  resembles  an  immense  white  bear  ; 
others  a  giant  with  one  arm ;  while  others  again  con- 
tend that  he  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  finger.  He  is, 
however,  allowed  by  all  to  be  immortal,  but  yet  might 
be  killed,  were  any  one  to  break  wind  in  a  house  where 
witchcraft  is  carrying  on. 

The  other  great  but  mischievous  spirit,  is  a  female 
without  name.  Whether  she  is  Torngarsuk's  wife  or 
his  mother,  is  not  agreed.  The  natives  of  the  north 
believe,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  Angekok, 
who  tore  Disko  island  from  the  continent  near  BaaPs 
Eiver,  and  towed  it  an  hundred  miles  farther  north. 
This  northern  Proserpine  lives  under  the  ocean,  in  a 
large  house,  in  which  she  enthrals  all  the  sea-monsters 
by  the  efficacy  of  her  spells.  Sea-fowls  swim  about  in 
the  tub  of  train  under  her  lamp.  The  portals  of  her 
palace  are  guarded  by  rampant  seals  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly vicious.  Yet  their  place  is  often  supplied  by 
a  large  dog,  which  never  sleeps  longer  than  a  second  at 
a  time,  and  can  consequently  rarely  be  surprized.  When 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  seals  and  fishes,  an  Angekok  must 
undertake  a  journey  to  her  abode  for  a  handsome  re- 
ward.    His  Torngak  or  familiar  spirit,  who  has  previ- 
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oiisly  given  him  all  proper  instructions,  conducts  him 
in  the  first  place  under  the  earth  or  sea.  He  then  passes 
through  the  kingdom  of  souls,  who  spend  a  life  of  jollity 
and  ease.  Their  progress  is  soon  after  intercepted  by  a 
frightful  vacuity,  over  which  a  narrow  wheel  is  sus>- 
pended,  and  whirls  round  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
When  he  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  over,  the  Torngak 
leads  him  by  the  hand  upon  a  rope  stretched  across  the 
chasm,  and  through  the  sentry  of  seals,  into  the  palace  of 
the  fury.  As  soon  as  she  espies  her  unwelcome  guests,  she 
trembles  and  foams  with  rage,  and  hastens  to  set  on  fire 
the  wing  of  a  sea-fowl,  for  the  stench  of  this  would 
enable  her  to  take  the  suffocated  Angekok  and  his  Torn- 
gak captives.  But  these  heroes  seize  her  before  she 
can  afiect  the  fatal  fumigation,  pull  her  down  by  the 
hair,  and  strip  her  of  her  filthy  amulets,  which  by  their 
occult  powers  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  The 
enchantment  being  dissolved,  the  captive  creatures  di- 
rectly ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  suc- 
cessful champion  has  no  difficulties  whatever  on  his  jour- 
ney back.  They  do  not  however  think,  that  she  is  so 
malicious  as  to  aim  at  making  mankind  eternally 
miserable,  and  therefore  do  not  describe  her  dwelling 
as  a  hell,  but  a  place  abounding  in  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  yet  no  one  desires  to  be  near  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  greatly  venerate  Torngarsuk ;  and  though 
they  do  not  hold  him  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
they  wish  after  death  to  go  to  him  and  share  in  his  af- 
fluence. Many  Greenlanders,  when  they  hear  of  God 
and  his  Almighty  power  are  easily  led  to  identify  him 
with  Torngarsuk.*  They  honour  the  latter  as  much  as 
ancient  heathens  did  Jupiter,  Pluto,  or  their  other  prin- 
cipal divinities,  yet  they  do  not  regard  him  as  that 


*  The  very  etymology  of  the  word  seems  to  denote  that  they  at 
least  formerly  regarded  him  as  a  Divinity.  They  call  the  soul  of  man 
Tarngek  ;  a  spirit  ingeneral,  Torngak  ;  a  great  spirit  in  their  language 
is  Torngarsoak,  which  is  abbreviated  into  Torngarsuk.  The  Indians 
of  America  also  generally  denominate  the  Divine  Being,  the  Great 
Spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Manitu  or  lesser  spirits,  who  iiaj^abit 
all  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate. 
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Eternal  Being,  to  whonti  every  thing  owes  its  existence. 
They  pay  him  no  rehgious  lionours  or  worship,  regard- 
ing him  as  much  too  beneficent  a  being  to  require  any 
propitiations,  bribes,  or  entreaties;  though  it  cannot  well 
be  construed  into  any  thing  but  a  sacrifice,  when  a 
Greenlander  lays  a  piece  of  blubber  or  skin  near  a  large 
stone,  very  often  part  of  the  flesh  of  that  rein-deer,  which 
is  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase.  They  cannot  assign 
any  other  reason  for  this  proceeding,  except  that 
their  ancestors  have  done  so  before  them,  in  order  to 
ensure  success  in  hunting.* 

VI.  No  one  but  an  Angekok  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
greater  spirits:  but  with  the  inferior  sort,  which  inhabit  all 
the  elements,  most  pretend  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

In  the  air  dwells  a  certain  Innua,  (a  possessor,)  whom 
they  call  Innerterrirsok^  the  forewarner,  because  he  in- 
forms the  Greenlanders,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Angekok,  from  what  they  are  to  abstain,  if  they  wish  to  be 
fortunate.  Their  Erloersortok  also  inhabits  the  air,  and 
lies  in  wait  for  those  souls  which  pass  upwards,  in  order 
to  take  out  their  entrails  and  devour  them.  He  is  de- 
scribed to  be  as  lean,  gloomy,  and  cruel  as.  a  Saturn. 
The  Kongeusetohit  are  marine  spirits  :  they  catch  and 
devour  the  foxes,  who  frequent  the  strand  in  order  io 
catch  fish.  There  are  also  spirits  of  the  fire  called 
Ingnersoit,  who  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
appear  in  the  form  of  the  meteor,  vulgarly  called  jack- with- 
a-lanthorn.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  before  the  deluge.  When  the  earth  was  turned 
round  and  immersed  in  water,  they  changed  themselves 
into  flames,  and  took  refuge  among  the  rocks.  They  fre- 
quently steal  away  men  from  the  strand,  in  order  to  have 
companions,  and  treat  them  very  kindly.  The  Tunnersoit 
and  Innuarolit  are  mountain  spirits  ;  the  former  six  ells,, 
and  the  latter  only  six  inches  long,  but  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  clever.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  taught 
theEuropeanstheir  arts.  The  jEr^i^/^V have  dog-like  coun- 
tenances.  They  are  warlike  spirits,  and  cruel  enemies  of 

*  See  Note  XIII. 
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mankind  ;  but  inhabit  only  the  east-side  of  the  country, 
and  are  perhaps  meant  to  signify  the  remnant  of  the  anci- 
ent Normans.  Sillagiksartok  is  the  ^ohis  of  Greenland. 
He  dwells  upon  an  ice-field,  and  regidates  the  weather. 
The  water  has  its  peculiar  spirits  ;  and  when  the  Green- 
landers  meet  with  an  unknown  spring,  in  case  there  is 
no  Angekok  at  hand,  the  oldest  man  in  the  company 
must  first  drink  of  it,  in  order  to  rid  the  water  of  any  ma- 
licious spirit.  When  certain  meats  prove  detrimental 
to  any  one,  especially  to  women  who  are  great  with  child, 
and  have  infants  at  their  breasts,  the  Nerrim  Innuety 
(masters  of  diet,)  are  blamed  for  enticing  them  to 
eat  contrary  to  the  rules  of  abstinence.  Both  the 
sun  and  moon  are  inhabited  by  their  separate  spirits  who 
were  formerly  men;  and  the  air  itself  is  a  spiritual  intelli- 
gence which  men  may  irritate  by  criminal  conduct,  and 
apply  to  for  counsel ;  a  notion  which  can  surely  not  ex- 
cite much  surprise  amongst  those,  who,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  are  accustomed  to  call  upon  the  hea- 
vens for  their  direction  and  blessing.  If  a  man  of  some 
genius  would  undertake  to  reduce  the  Greenlandic  su- 
perstitions to  a  regular  system,  they  might  perhaps  rival 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  everything 
but  its  obscenity. 

The  Greenlanders  also  relate  many  stories  of  ghosts, 
and  imagine  that  all  monstrous  births  are  changed  into 
bugbears,  which  scare  away  the  birds  and  seals.  The 
Angekoks  alone  can  see  such  a  spirit  or  Aiyiak  and 
seize  it  in  the  air.  When  engaged  in  this  kind  of  hunt- 
ing, they  must  be  bhndfolded,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  themselves  sure  of  their  game,  either  tear  it  to 
pieces  or  devour  it  immediately. 

That  they  also  believe  in  apparitions  of  the  dead,  is 
plain  from  the  following  well  authenticated*  relation. 

A  boy  while  playing  in  a  field  at  noon-day,  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  his  mother,  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
place,  and  addressed  in  words  like  these  :  "  Fear  not ; 
1  am  thy  mother,  and  love  you  much  ;  you  will  come 
to  strange  people,  who  will  instruct  you  in  the  know- 

*  See  Captain  Egede's  Continuation,  p.  74. 
O 
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ledge  of  Him  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  &c."  The 
story  was  related  by  the  boy  hhimself  to  a  missionary 
after  his  baptism,  and  confirmed  by  many  others. 

VII.  A  Greenlander  previous  to  assuming  the  qfiice  of 
Angehok,  or  diviner,  must  procure  one  of  the  spirits  of 
the  elements  for  his  Torngak  or  familiar.  Marvellous 
tales,  framed  to  support  the  belief  of  a  real  intercourse 
with  spirits,  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
illapse  takes  place.  The  aspirant  must  retire  for  a  time 
into  a  desert,  cut  off  from  the  society  of  every  human 
being,  and  spend  his  solitude  in  profound  meditation,  or 
in  invoking  Torngarsuk  to  send  him  a  Torngak,  This 
separation  from  mankind,  his  fasting  and  emaciation  of 
body,  together  with  the  severe  exercises  of  his  mind, 
throw  the  imaginative  faculty  into  disorder ;  and  various 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  monsters,  swim  before  his 
disturbed  brain.  He  readily  supposes  these  to  be  real 
spiritual  existences,  since  he  thinks  of  nothing  else,  and 
this  throws  his  body  into  violent  convulsions,  which  he 
labours  to  cherish  and  augment.  Some  who  are  destined 
to  the  art  from  infancy,  distinguished  by  a  particular 
dress,  and  instructed  by  celebrated  masters,  find  little 
difficulty  in  the  initiation.  Several  however  give  out 
that  they  sit  down  on  a  large  stone,  invoke  Torngarsuk, 
and  tell  him  their  desire.  On  his  appearance  the  aspi- 
rant shrieks  out  and  dies,  and  lies  dead  for  three  whole 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  comes  to  life,  and  re- 
ceives s  Torngak,  who,  on  his  desire,  instils  into  him 
all  power  and  knowledge,  and  conducts  him  on  his 
journey  to  heaven  and  hell. 

This  expedition  can  be  made  only  in  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  way  is  shortest  in  winter  when  the  nights 
are  long  and  dark,  and  the  rainbow,  which  is  their  first 
heaven,  presents  itself  in  the  greatest  proximity  to  the 
earth.  The  Angekok  begins  the  ceremony  with  drum- 
ming, and  whirls  himself  round  with  frightful  contor- 
tions, till  his  frame  is  exhausted,  and  his  spirits  worked 
up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  then  led 
to  the  entry  oIl  the  house  ;  one  of  his  pupils  ties  his  head 
between  his  legs,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back ;  all 
the  lamps  are  extingijished,  and  the  windows  closed. 
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No  one  must  witness  his  interview  with  the  spirit,  nor 
move  a  finger  while  it  is  going  on,  lest  the  spirit  should 
be  disturbed,  or  rather,  lest  the  fraud  should  be  detect- 
ed. After  beginning  a  song,  in  which  all  join,  he  groans, 
and  pufls,  and  foams  with  great  perturbation,  demand- 
ing his  familiar,  who  is  frequently  very  slow  to  come. 
If  the  Torngak  absolutely  refuses  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, the  soul  of  the  wizard  sets  out  to  fetch  him.     Af- 
ter a  short  absence  he  returns  with  a  loud  laugh  of  joy, 
accompanied,  as  a  sensible  European,  who  had  several 
times  been  present,  assured  me,  with  a  rustling  resem- 
bling the  noise  of  birds  flying  over  the  rooi',  and  then 
swooping  down  into  the  house.     If,  however,  the  Torn- 
gak comes  voluntarily,  he  remains  without  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  avenue  ;  and  there  the  Angekok  consults 
him  on  any  subject,  respecting  which  the  Greenlanders 
wish  for  information.    Two  diflerent  voices  are  distinct- 
ly heard,  the  one  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  the  other 
within.     The  answer  is  always  dark  and  ambiguous. 
The  hearers  unravel  it  amongst  themselves,  and  if  they 
are  not  unanimous  in  their  explanation,   they  beg  the 
Torngak  to  give  the  Angekok  a  clearer  response.     A 
strange  Torngak  sometimes  comes,  whom  neither  the 
Angekok  nor  the  auditors  can  understand  j  so  that  the 
answer  requires  as  much  labour  to  develope  it  as  those 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  leaves  sufficient  room  for  the 
sorcerer  to  exculpate  himself^  however  the  prediction 
turns  out. 

But  if  his  commission  extends  further,  he  soars  aloft 
with  bis  Torngak  on  a  long  string,  up  to  the  realm  of 
souls,  where  he  holds  a  short  conference  with  the 
Angekok  Poglit,  the  Fat  or  Famous  Sages,  and  learns 
the  fate  of  a  sick  patient,  or  even  brings  him  back  a  new 
soul ;  or  else  he  wings  his  way  downwards  to  the  God- 
dess of  Hell,  and  liberates  the  animals  detained  by  en- 
iihantment.  But  he  soon  returns,  and  having  found 
means  to  disejigage  himself  from  his  fetters,  begins  to 
howl  and  drum  most  hideously.  He  then  relates  all 
that  he  has  seen  and  heard,  though  panting  for  breath, 
like  one  quite  jaded  with  his  excursions.     Afterwards  he 
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Strikes  up  a  song,  and  going  round  the  assembled  circle, 
gives  each  his  touch  or  benediction.  The  lamps  are 
now  lighted,  and  the  Angekok  is  seen  with  a  pale  be- 
wildered look,  and  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that  he 
can  scarcely  articulate. 

It  is  not  every  probationer  that  succeeds  in  this  art, 
and  one  who  has  drummed  ten  times  in  vain  for  his 
Torngak  must  resign  his  office.  But  the  successful  con- 
jurer may,  after  a  certain  period,  assume  the  dignity  of 
Angskok  Poglik.  The  candidate  must  lie  in  a  dark 
house  unbound,  and  after  he  has  intimated  his  wishes 
by  singing  and  drumming,  if  he  is  thought  worthy  by 
Torngarsuk,  though  few  attain  to  this  high  honour,  a 
white  bear  comes  and  drags  him  away  by  the  toe  into 
the  sea.  There  he  is  devoured  by  this  bear  and  a  walrus, 
who,  however,  soon  vomit  him  up  again  into  his  own 
dark  chamber,  and  his  spirit  re-ascends  from  the  earth, 
to  animate  the  body.  And  now  the  mighty  sorcerer  is 
complete. 

VIII.  The  coarse  imposture  of  the  whole  process  is 
palpably  manifest,  and  has,  in  many  instances,been  made 
apparent  to  the  Greenlanders  themselves.  But  though 
the  majority  of  their  angekoks  are  doubtlessly  mere  jug- 
glers, the  class  includes  a  few  persons  of  real  talent  and 
penetration,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  genuine 
phantasts,  whose  understanding  has  been  subverted  by 
the  influence  of  some  impression  strongly  working  on 
their  fervid  imag?nation. 

Those  sensible  individuals  who  are  best  entitled  to 
the  name  of  wise-men,  or  Angekoks,  for  the  import  of 
^he  word  is  Great  and  Wise*,  have,  either  from  the  in- 
structions of  their  fathers,  or  from  their  own  observation 
and  long  experience,  acquired  a  useful  knowledge  of 
nature,  which  enables  them  to  give  a  pretty  confident 
opinion,  to  such  as  consult  them  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  success  of  their  fishery.  They  disco- 
ver equal  sagacity  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  whose 

*  Angekau,  or,  as  the  Southlanders  pronounce  it,  Angekahk,  means 
he  is  very  great ;  and  Angejokait  is  the  word  for  ancestors. 
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spirits  they  keep  up  by  charms  and  amulets,  while,  as 
long  as  they  have  any  hopes  of  recovery,  they  prescribe 
a  judicious  regimen.  Their  unblamable  deportment 
and  superior  intelligence,  have  made  them  the  oracles 
of  their  countrymen,  and  they  may  be  deservedly  consi- 
dered as  the  physicians,  philosophers,  and  moralists  of 
Greenland. 

Persons  of  this  class,  when  put  to  the  question  by 
Europeans,  avow  the  falsehood  of  their  apparitions,  con- 
verse with  spirits,  and  all  the  mummery  connected  with 
it ;  but  still  they  appeal  to  their  ancient  traditions  for 
the  truth  of  revelations  made  to  their  forefathers,  and 
miraculous  cures  which  they  performed  by  a  certain 
sympathy.  With  regard  to  their  own  practice,  they 
readily  admit  that  their  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world,  is  merely  a  pretence  to  deceive  the  simple,  and 
that  their  frightful  gesticulations  are  necessary  to  sustain 
their  credit,  and  give  weight  to  their  prescriptions. 

Still  there  are  many,  evenof  those  that  have  renounced 
these  impostures  along  with  heathenism,  who  aver  that 
they  have  frequently  been  thrown  into  supernatural 
trances,  and  that  in  this  state  a  succession  of  images  ap- 
peared before  them,  which  they  took  for  revelations,  but 
that  afterwards,  the  whole  scene  appeared  like  a  dream. 
A  strong  imagination  may  easily  produce  a  world  of  fan- 
ciful conceits.  Many  of  the  Greenlanders  are  strongly 
inclined  to  dream,  and  things  which  had  never  entered 
into  their  waking  thoughts,  are  presented  to  them  in 
sleep,  with  all  the  liveliness  of  reality.  And  who  will 
say  that  the  prince  of  darkness  may  notcountenance  these 
lying  arts,  to  confer  honour  on  his  useful  instruments, 
and  assist  them  to  delude  a  poor  and  ignorant  race  ?  So 
much  is  certain  that  Angekoks  who  have  laid  aside 
their  profession  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  while  they 
acknowledge  that  the  main  part  is  a  tissue  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  are  steadfast  in  asserting,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terference of  some  supernatural  agency  j  something 
which  they  now  indeed  abhor,  but  are  unable  to 
describe. 

The  bulk  of  these  diviners  are,  however,  barefaced  im- 
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posters,  who  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  on^ 
and  driving  away  diseases,  enchanting  arrows,  exorcising 
spirits,  bestowing  blessings,  and  of  performing  a  whole 
catalogue  of  similar  feats.  The  dread  excited  by  these, 
imagined  powers  of  good  and  evil,  procures  them  a 
formidable  name,  and  an  ample  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices. These  sorcerers  mutter  a  charm  over  a  sick 
man,  and  blow  upon  him  that  he  may  recover  ;  or  they 
fetch  him  a  healthy  soul,  and  breathe  it  into  him  ;  or 
they  confine  themselves  to  a  simple  prediction  of  life 
or  death.  For  this  purpose  they  tie  a  bandage  round 
the  head,  by  which  they  raise  it  up  and  let  it  fall :  if  it 
feels  light,  the  patient  will  recover  ;  if  it  is  heavy,  he 
will  die.  In  the  same  manner  they  inquire  the  fate  of 
a  hunter  who  has  stayed  unusually  long  at  sea;  they 
bind  the  head  of  the  nearest  relation,  and  lift  it  up  by  a 
stick  ;  a  tub  of  water  is  placed  beneath,  and  there  they 
behold  the  absentee  either  overturned  in  his  kajak,  or 
rowing  on  in  his  erect  posture.  They  will  also  cite  the 
soul  of  a  man,  whom  they  wish  to  injure,  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  dark,  and  wound  it  with  a  spear,  upon  which 
their  enemy  must  consume  away  by  a  slow  disease.  The 
company  present  will  pretend  to  recognise  the  man  by 
his  voice. 

Such  malevolent  wizards  as  pride  themselves  most 
upon  their  power  of  doing  mischief,  are  called  Illiseet- 
sok.  Many  old  hags,  who  have  no  other  chance  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  likewise  carry  on  this  profession. 
They  are  particularly  skilful  in  sucking  out  of  a  swelled 
leg,  lumps  of  hair,  and  scraps  of  leather,  with  which 
they  have  previously  filled  their  mouths. 

These  bunglers  have  nearly  brought  the  whole  craft 
into  disgrace,  particularly  since  the  missionaries  have 
exposed  so  many  glaring  instances  of  fraud  j  so  that  a 
(jreenlander  has  sometimes  been  courageous  enough  to 
seize  the  Angekok  during  his  journey  to  hell,  and 
throw  him  out  of  the  house.  Yet  since  they  have  ob- 
served many  cases  in  which  the  predictions  of  the 
genuine  Angekoks  have  been  verified  j  and  that  many 
patients,  whose  lives  have  been  charmed,  have  recover- 
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ed;  as  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  the  blame  is  easily 
thrown  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle,  or  the  mis- 
chievous interposition  of  one  of  the  lUiseetsok  ;  and  as 
these  last,  when  brought  out  to  suffer  death,  staunchly 
refuse  to  betray  their  craft  by  a  confession  of  deceit, 
dying  like  martyrs  for  their  occult  art ;  the  Angekoks 
have  still  so  much  influence  over  the  greater  part  of 
their  countrymen,  that  those  who  ridicule  their  juggling 
tricks,  implicitly  follow  their  whimsical  prescriptions, 
thinking  that  if  they  are  useless,  they  will  at  least  do  no 
harm. 

IX.  The  prescriptions  of  the  Angekoks  relate  either 
to  certain  amulets,  or  to  a  course  of  diet,  which  includes 
the  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick.  Women  in  child-bed 
have  particularly  much  to  observe.  They  dare  not  eat 
in  the  open  air:  no  one  else  must  drink  at  their  water- tub, 
or  light  a  match  at  their  lamp,  nor  must  they  themselves 
boil  any  thing  over  it  for  a  long  time.  Their  meals  must 
consist  of  what  their  own  husbands  have  caught :  the 
fish  must  be  eaten  before  the  meat,  and  the  bones  are 
not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house.  The  husband  must 
abstain  for  several  weeks  from  all  pursuits  except  the 
necessary  fishing.  The  ostensible  reason  of  these  re^ 
strictions  is  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  child,  though 
it  is  plain  that  they  were  originally  invented  for  the 
convenience  and  preservation  of  the  feeble  mother. 

Abstinence  from  food  and  labour  of  certain  kinds  is 
likewise  enjoined  to  young  maidens,  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  soiled  by  the  ordure  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  more  properly  speaking  of  a  bird  flying  over-head. 
Those  who  neglect  these  precautions  are  liable  to  some 
mischance,  perhaps,  even  the  loss  of  their  honour  or 
lives  :  besides,  the  Torngak  of  the  air  might  be  provok- 
ed on  her  account  to  raise  stormy  weather.  The  men 
never  sell  a  seal  on  the  day  it  is  caught,  and  they  always 
keep  back  the  head  or  some  other  part,  if  it  be  but  a  few 
bristles  from  the  beard,  lest  they  should  forfeit  their 
luck. 

Their  amulets  or  pendants  are    so  various  that  one 
conjurer  laughs  at  another's.     They  consist  of  an  old 
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piece  of  wood,  a  stone,  a  bone,  or  the  beak  and  claws  of 
a  bird,  hung  round  the  neck,  or  a  thong  of  leather  tied 
round  the  forehead,  breast,  or  arms. 

These  potent  charms  are  preservatives  against  spectres, 
diseases,  and  death  ;  they  confer  prosperity,  and  they 
especially  save  children  from  losing  their  souls  in  thun- 
der storms,  or  panic  terrors.  A  rag  or  shoe  of  an  Euro- 
pean hung  about  their  children,  instils  into  them  some 
portion  of  European  skill  and  ability.  They  are  parti- 
cularly eager  to  get  an  European  to  blow  upon  them. 
"When  they  set  out  on  the  whale-fishery,  they  must  not 
only  be  neatly  dressed,  but  the  lamps  in  their  tents  must 
be  extinguished,  that  the  shy  whale  may  not  be  frighted. 
The  boat's  prow  must  be  adorned  with  a  fox's  head, 
and  the  harpoon  with  an  eagle's  beak.  In  the  rein-deer 
chase,  they  throw  away  a  piece  of  flesh  for  the  ravens. 
The  heads  of  their  seals  must  not  be  fractured  nor  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  piled  upbefbre  the  doorof  the  house,  lest 
the  souls  of  the  seals  should  be  incensed  and  scare  away 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  that  their  own  vanity  may  be  gratified 
by  these  trophies  of  their  valour.  The  kajak  is  frequently 
adorned  with  a  small  model  of  a  kajak,  containing  a 
miniature  image  of  a  man  bearing  a  sword;  sometimes 
with  a  dead  sparrow  or  snipe,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  stone, 
feathers,  or  hair,  to  ward  off  danger.  But  it  is  observed, 
that  those  who  chiefly  make  use  of  these  charms,  are  in 
general  the  most  unfortunate,  since  they  are  either  unskil- 
ful persons,  and  therefore  timid,  or  so  secure  in  their  su- 
perstition that  they  needlessly  run  into  danger.  A  virtue 
is  supposed  to  lurk  in  fox's  teeth  and  eagle's  claws, 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  extract  all  noxious  humours 
out  of  the  limbs. 

The  Greenlanders  likewise  use  pendants  for  mere  or- 
nament ;  and  some  tie  strings  round  the  arms  or  legs  of 
their  children,  to  ascertain  their  growth* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Sciences  of  the  Greenlanders.  —  1.  Sketch  of  the  Language.  —  II.  Hisiory, 
Genealogy,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Chronology,  and  Astronomy.  — 111.^ 
Diseases  and  Mode  of  Treatment.  —  IV.  Funeral  Ceremonies,  Ls' 
mentation  of  a  Father  over  his  Son. 

I.  The  Greenlandic  language,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  words,  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Norwe- 
gians, bears  no  similarity  in  its  etymology,  inflections,  or 
significations,  to  any  of  the  Northern,  Tartarian,  or  In- 
dian languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  The 
language  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Labrador  is  only  a  dialect 
of  the  Greenlandic. 

The  pronimciation  in  which  the  north  and  south 
Greenlanders  sensibly  differ,  is  extremely  difficult  to  an 
European,  on  account  of  the  guttural  r,  which  is  sound- 
ed very  deep  in  the  throat,  and  frequently  pronounced 
like  ch,  or  k.  The  numerous  terminations  in  k  and  t, 
are  likewise  very  grating  to  the  ear.  The  number  of 
polysyllabic  and  conipound  words,  (for  there  are  very 
few  monosyllables,)  gives  the  language  such  an  intricate 
appearance,  that  half  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition 
consists  in  learning  to  read  it. 

Yet,  in  general,  this  language  is  not  so  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  that  of  so  unpolished  a  people  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  We  are  strongly  led  to  conjecture  that 
it  has  been  reduced  at  some  remote  period  to  its  artful 
and  regular  form,  by  a  set  of  men  much  farther  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  than  those  who  speak  it  at  pre- 
sent. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  so  copious  in  words  ex- 
pressive of  common  objects  and  conceptions,  that  like 
the  Mongolian  and  Manchew  languages,  it  distinguishes 
the  slightest  shades  of  difference  in  a  thing  by  appro- 
priate terms.*     Much  therefore  may  be  said  in  a  few 

*  Histoire  generate  des  Voyages,  p.  333.  Animals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies receive  peculiai"  names  according  to  varieties  of  age,  sex,  or  size. 
Actions  are  discriminated  with  similar  precision.  The  idea  of  fishings 
for  instance,  is  expressed  by  a  different  verb  for  every  kind  offish. 
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words  without  obscurity ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
110  words  whatever  for  subjects  beyond  their  knowledge, 
such  as  religion  and  morality,  arts  and  sciences,  and  ab- 
stract ideas  of  any  kind.  Secondly,  the  words  are  very 
variously  inflected,  though  according  to  certain  rules, 
and  provided  with  far  more  numerous  affixes  and  suffixes 
than  the  Hebrew,  so  that  the  language  is  not  only  ele- 
gant, but  unequivocal  and  energetic.  And  thirdly,  many 
words  are  connected  together,  so  that  like  the  North 
American  Indians,  they  can  express  themselves  at  once^ 
with  strength  and  brevity.  This  circumstance,  however, 
occasions  foreigners  so  mucL  trouble  in  learning  the 
language,  that  it  requires  several  years'  study  to  be 
able  thoroughly  to  understand  the  natives,  and  to  con- 
verse with  fluency.  Nor  does  any  one  attain  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  that  he  can  express  himself  with  the  ease, 
elegance,  and  significance  of  the  natives. 

The  following  observations  on  the  several  parts  of 
speech,  will  illustrate  these  remarks. 

Several  of  our  letters  are  wanting  in  their  alphabet, 
and  they  never  begin  a  word  with  B,  D,  F,  G,  L,  R  or 
Z.  Consonants  are  seldom  joined  together,  and  never 
in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  In  the  pronunciation  of  fo- 
reign names,  therefore,  they  omit  the  defective  letters,  and 
separate  the  crowded  consonants ;  Jephtha,  for  instance, 
they  pronounce  Eppetah,  Petrus  Peterusse.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  deep  guttural  sound  of  the  r,  and  some  of 
their  diphthongs,  baffle  the  efforts  of  European  organs  to 
imitate  them.  The  letters,  though  never  transposed,  are 
frequently  changed  for  others  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  espe- 
cially by  females,  who  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the 
termination  ng.  The  accent  generally  falls  on  the  last 
syllable ;  if  it  is  not  properly  attended  to,  a  different,  and 
perhaps  quite  a  contrary  meaning  to  the  one  intended, 
may  be  conveyed.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the 
Greenlanders,  particularly  the  women,  accompany  some 
words  not  only  with  a  peculiar  accent,  but  with  certain 
winks  and  gestures,  and  unlessthese  are  understood  much 
of  the  sense  is  lost.  Thus  to  express  complete  appro- 
bation, they  draw  in  the  air   with  a  peculiar  noise, 
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through  their  throats.  And  if  they  are  in  bad  humour, 
it  is  shown  more  plainly  by  their  gestures,  than  their 
words. 

There  are  but  few  adjectives,  which  are  mostly  partici- 
pial, and  are  constantly  placed  after  the  noun.  The 
noun  always  begins  the  sentence,  and  as  well  as  the  verb, 
has  a  singular,  plural,  and  dual  form  ;  but  it  is  without 
gender,  and  needs  no  article.  The  dual  and  plural  are 
formed  regularly  from  the  singular,  according  to  its  ter- 
mination.    For  instance. 

Sing,  Dual, 

a.  Nuna,  nunaek, 

ak.  Norrak,  norrek, 

^ak.  Nallegak,  nallekek, 

rak.  Ujarak,  ujarkek, 

ah  pure.  Ajaupiak,  ajaupirsek,     ajaupirset ;  stafF. 

e.  Allerse,  allersik,  allersit;        stocking. 

ek.  nearly  the  same,  but  with  many  exceptions. 


Plur. 

nunast ; 

land. 

norret ; 

calf. 

nalleket ; 

lord. 

ujarket ; 

stone, 

hik.  Iglerbik, 
o  and  u.  Iglo, 

ut.  Angut, 

uk.  Innuk, 

ok.  Okiok, 

et.  Aket, 

eit.  Auleit, 


iglerbek,  iglerbeet ;  chest. 

igluk,  iglut ;  house. 

angutik,  angutit ;  man  or  male  person. 

innuk,  innuit ;  man  or  human  creature. 

okiuk,  okiut ;  winter,  or  year. 

aketik,  aketit ;  glove. 

auleisik,  auleisit ;  gun. 


Collective  nouns  have  only  the  plural,  and  end  in  it ; 
as,  UmiarsoiU  the  ship ;  Jgloperksuit,  the  city ;  i.  e.  a 
collection  of  houses. 

The  nouns  may  be  varied  to  a  great  extent ;  as  dimi- 
nutives ;  e.  g.  win2ingoaki  a  small  land;  augmentatives, 
e.  g.  nuu^rsoaJc,  a  great  land ;  also  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  e.  g.  i^npiluk,  a  bad  house,  igXopilurksoak,  a 
great  bad  house. 

Compound  epithets  and  verbal  nouns  are  frequent, 
and  parts  of  verbs  are  sometimes  added  to  increase  their 
significancy. 

The  declension  is  easy.  The  genitive  only  takes  a  h, 
(or  an  m  before  a  vowel,)  to  the  last  syllable,  either  by 
addition  or  crasis.  The  rest  of  the  cases  have  a  prepo- 
sitional affix. 
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The  personal  pronouns  from  which  the  affixes  .ire 
formed  are, 

Uanga,  I,  Iblit,  thou,  Oma,  he, 

Uagut,  we,  Illivse,  ye,  Okkoa,  they. 

The  Dual  is  distinguished  by  k. 

There  are  likewise  Interrogative  pronouns,  and  a 
large  number  of  Demonstrative,  both  with  and  without 
suffixes. 

Parts  of  the  Pronouns  are  suffixed  to  the  noun,  with 
some  variation  for  the  different  numbers.  The  following 
Paradigm  contains  the  singular  only. 


Nuna 

land 

'Nunaga 
'Nnnet 

my  land 
thy  land 

Nun^ 

the  land  of  him  {terra  ejus) 

Nunane 

his  land                {terra  sua) 

"Nunarput 
l^unarpufc 
Nuuar^e 
Nunarsz'fe 

our  land 

the  land  of  us  two 

your  land 

the  land  of  you  two 

Nunae^ 

the  land  of  them  {illorum) 

Nunae^ 

the  land  of  those  t^o 

Nunar^?^ 

your,  and  both  your  land  {sua) 

The  difference  of  termination  in  nouns,  occasions 
some  diversity  in  the  manner  of  suffixing  these  posses- 
sive pronouns. 

The  preceding  example  relates  only  to  nouns,  follow- 
ed by  an  Intransitive  verb  without  suffix.  If  the  signi- 
fication is  transitive,  in  which  case  the  verb  receives  a 
pronoun  suffix,  the  noun  with  its  pronoun  is  inflected 
differently,  as  nallek«^,  the  master;  nallekawz«,  my 
master ;  xidlXeVauity  thy  master,  &c.  (has  beaten  thee.) 

There  are  only  five  prepositions :  Mik,  signifying 
with,  or  through  ;  w^Yfrom,  mut  to,  me  in  or  upon  ;  Kut 
and  aguty  through  and  round.  In  the  dual  and  plural 
numbers,  and  also  when  affixed  to  pronouns,  m  is  changed 
into  n.  They  are  placed,  contrary  to  the  construction 
of  other  languages,  after  the  noun,  which  undergoes  an 
additional  change  of  inflection  on  their  account.     Thus. 
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KunaweV,  from  land ;  uimaunit,  from  my  land ;  niin^ 
angnit,  from  thy  land,  &c. 

A  different  class  of  suffixes  are  again  used  for  the 
demonstrative  pronouns,  as,  taursoma,  this  j  taursom- 
ingUy  of  this. 

The  verbs  have  been  divided  accordinsj  to  their  ter- 
mmations,  into  five  conjugations. 

1.  in  kpok,  as  Ermikpok,  he  washes  himself. 

2.  rj9o^,  as  Mattarpok,  he  undresses. 

3.  pok  pure,  as  Egipok,  he  throws  away. 

4.  okj  and  vok,  as  Pijok,  he  receives,  and  Assavok,  he  loves. 

5.  a7i,  as  Irsigau,  he  beholds. 

The  negative  form  of  the  verb,  which  runs  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  is  marked  by  the  termination 
ngilakf  thus  Ermingilak,  he  does  not  wash  himself. 

The  third  person  singular  is  the  root,  from  which, 
by  the  addition  of  the  pronouns,  all  the  other  persons 
are  formed;  as  Ermikpok^  he  washes  himself ;  Ermik- 
potitj  thou  washest  thyself. 

The  tenses  are  confined  to  three.  The  Present  is 
used  likewise  for  time  already  elapsed ;  and  the  Preter- 
ite includes  a  pluperfect  sense.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  present  by  t  or  5,  as  Ermiksoky  he  has  washed  him- 
self. The  Future  includes  two  forms  ;  as  Ermisavok, 
and  Ermigomarpok,  he  will  wash ;  the  first  expressing 
simple  futurity,  the  last  denoting  decision. 

There  are,  however,  six  moods  :  the 

Indicative,  as  Ermikpok,  he  washes. 

Interrogative,  as  Ermikpa,  does  he  wash  ? 

The  Imperative,  which  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
gently  reminding,  as  Ermina,  pray  wash  yourself;  the 
other  commanding,  as  Ermigit,  wash  yourself. 

The  Optative  lifcewise  includes  two  modes ;  the  one 
demanding,  the  other  requesting  or  begging,  as, 

Ermigle,  erminaunga,  let  me  wash.  If  the  thing  is 
required  immediately,  an  i  is  inserted  ;  as  Ermigile. 

The  Subjunctive,  which  has  no  optative  signification, 
bat  merely  supplies  the  omission  of  a  conjunction,  has 
likewise  a  double  modification  ; 
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1.  Causal ;  since,  because,  6»c.    Ermikame,  because  he  has  washed. 

2.  Conditional;  if,  provided,  &c.     Ermikune,  if  he  washes. 

The  Greenlanders  can  distinguish  the  third  person  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  so  precisely,  that  no  confusion 
arises  when  several  persons  are  spoken  of.  Gramma- 
rians generally  enumerate  two  agents,  but  a  distinction 
is  sometimes  wanted  for  three, — Thus,  1.  He  was  angry 
when  he  washed  himself.  2.  He  (A)  was  angry  when 
he  (B)  washed  himself.  3.  He  (A)  was  angry  when 
he  (B)  washed  him,  (C). 

All  these  different  agents  the  Greenlanders  express 
by  the  alteration  of  a  letter.  But  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  a  foreigner  to  seize  these  niceties,  and  to  make 
himself  intelligible  to  a  native. 

The  Infinitive  is  threefold,  denoting, 

1.  To  wash  one's  selfi  as  Ermiklune,  for  him  to  wash. 

2.  While  he  is  washing,  Ermiksillune. 

3.  Before  he  washes  him,  thee,  or  me,  &c.  as  Ermik- 
sinnane. 

This  last  indeed  seems  to  be  only  a  negative  form. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  another  verb,  generally  by 
pyohy  to  obtain,  which  is  even  used  in  a  greater  latitude 
than  the  English  get  and  do.  The  infinitive  in  this 
case  expresses  what  would  be  rendered  in  other  lan- 
guages by  the  subjunctive. 

It  requires  much  study  and  long  practice  to  become 
thoroughly  master  of  these  distinctions.  And  the  con- 
jugations, though  regular,  are  not  easily  fixed  in  the 
memory.  For  the  verb  must  first  be  conjugated  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  of  the  affirmative  and  ne- 
gative form,  with  the  nominative  suffixes,  and  with  all 
the  alterations  requisite  to  avoid  ambiguity,  as  : 

ErmikpoA;  he  washes. 

^otiU  thou  wishest. 

ponga,  I  wash. 

put,  they  wash. 

puk,  they  two  wash. 

^    '     pose,  you  wash. 

potik,  you  two  wash. 

pogut,  we  wash.    . 

pogukf  we  two  wash.  • 
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Afterwards,  the  whole  must  be  repeated,  with  the 
addition  of  both  the  subjective  and  objective  prpnoun 
suffixes,  as : 

Ermikjoa  he  washes  him. 

pet  thou  washest  him. 

'     para  I  wash  him. 

pat  they  wash  him, 

peek  they  two  wash  him. 

parse  you  wash  him. 

partik  you  two  wash  him. 

parput  we  wash  him. 

parpuk  we  two  wash  him. 

In  this  manner,  it  proceeds  with  the  objective  pro- 
noun, not  only  through  the  three  persons  of  both  sin- 
gHlar  and  plural,  but  also  through  those  of  the  dual,  as, 
he  washes  both  of  them,  both  of  you,  both  of  us ;  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  inflections  in  each  verb,  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  memory,  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  participle,  which  supplies  the  defect  of  adjec- 
tives, is  the  same  in  the  present  and  perfect  tenses,  as 
the  preterite  of  the  indicative  ;  as,  Ermiksok,  one  who 
washes.     In  the  future  it  is  Ermissirsok,  about  to  wash. 

The  language  has  no  deponent  verbs,  nor  any  re- 
gular passive  voice ;  this  is  formed  by  a  few  altera- 
tions from  the  active;  but  it  has  a  copious  stock  of 
verbs  compounded,  either  with  particles  which  have  no 
separate  meaning  of  their  own,  with  certain  auxiliary 
verbs,  particularly  pyok,  or  lastly  with  other  verbs. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  methods  of  compound- 
ing verbs  with  four,  five,  or  six  members.  The  last 
member  is  conjugated  at  length  with  the  pronoun  suf- 
fixes, the  others  are  abbreviated,  either  in  the  beginning 
Of  end,  e.  g. 

Aglekpok,  he  writes. 

Agleg'iartor-pok,  he  goes  away  to  write. 
Agleg-iartor-asuar-pok^  he  goes  hastily  away  to  write. 
Agleg-kig-iartorasuar-poky  he  hastily  goes  away  to  write  afresh. 
Agle^-kig'iartor-a^uar-niar'pokt  he  goes  away  hastily  and  applies 
himseU  to  write  afresh. 
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These  compounds  are  conjugated  with  every  possible 
variety,  and  are  much  in  use  amongst  the  Greenlanders, 
since  they  contribute  to  neatness  and  conciseness  of 
expression.  The  following  ten-membered  vocable, 
however,  seems  rather  to  have  been  composed  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  might  be  done  in  this  way,  than  to  have 
been  really  uttered  by  any  Greenlander.  "  He  says, 
that  you  likewise  will  hastily  go  away,  and  buy  a  pretty 
knife." 

Knife            pretty            buy            go-away  hasten 

Sauig  — ik      sini  ariartok  asuar 

will            likewise            you            also  he-says 

miar y       otit   tog  og 

They  have,  like  other  nations,  various  sorts  of  adverbs. 
But  their  numerals  are  scanty,  even  to  a  proverb.  After 
counting  ten  on  their  fingers,  they  take  in  the  toes  to 
their  assistance ;  and  thus  with  difficulty  make  up 
twenty.  Attausek  is  one;  arlceky  two;  pingqjuak, 
three;  sissamat,  four;  tillimatj  five.  They  now  take 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  and  call  six,  arbennek  : 
the  remaining  fingers  have  the  same  names  as  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  the  other  hand.  The  other  ten  are 
counted  in  the  same  manner  on  the  toes,  calling  eleven, 
arkangety  and  sixteen,  arbasanget.  They  also  express 
the  number  of  twenty  by  the  collective  term,  a  maUy 
referring  to  all  his  toes  and  fingers,  and  begin  again  with 
their  fingers  for  numbers  above  twenty.  In  the  same 
manner,  for  a  hundred  they  say,  jvve  men.  In  general 
however  when  a  number  exceeds  twenty  they  say,  "It 
is  innumerable."  Some  of  these  numerals  vary  when 
joined  to  substantives,  as,  Innuit pingasutt  three  men. 

The  Conjunctions,  which  are  numerous,  arepostfixed 
to  the  word  like  the  Latin  que.  There  is  likewise  no 
scarcity  of  Interjections. 

The  Syntax  is  simple  and  natural,  the  principal  word 
occupying  the  first  place,  and  the  rest  following  accord- 
ing to  their  importance.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  infinitive  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  depart  so 
widely  in  their  meaning  from  those  of  other  languages. 
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The  form  of  answering  a  negative  question,  likewise 
differs  from  our  idiom.  Thus  the  reply  to  Piomangilatit  ? 
will  you  not  have  it  ?  must  be  Nagga,  No ;  if  the  affir- 
mative is  intended  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  offer  is  de- 
clined, the  answer  is,  Ap^  piomangilanga :  Yes,  I  will 
not  have  it. 

Their  style,  or  manner  of  speaking,  is  freo.  and  simple, 
totally  devoid  of  that  inclination  to  hyperbole  and  bom- 
bast, which  prevails  amongst  the  American  Indians. 
They  are,  however,  fond  of  similies,  particularly  the 
Christian  part  of  them,  and  they  most  readily  compre- 
hend a  truth  when  it  is  clothed  in  this  figurative  dress. 
They  seldom  make  use  of  any  circumlocutions  in  con- 
versation, though  they  frequently  repeat  a  thing  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis ;  and  they  speak  so  laconically  that, 
though  they  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  each  other, 
foreigners  after  an  intercourse  of  many  years  can 
scarcely  understand  them. 

Several  figurative  and  proverbial  expressions  are  in 
vogue.  A  metaphorical  style,  frequently  quite  contrary 
to  the  common  idiom,  is  used  by  the  angekoks  to  give 
them  an  appearance  of  superior  learning  and  penetra- 
tion. Thus  they  call  a  stone,  the  great  hardness  ;  w^a- 
ter,  the  softness  j  the  womb,  a  bag. 

Their  poetry  has  neither  rhyme  nor  measure.  It 
consists  merely  of  short  periods,  sung  with  a  certain 
rythmus  and  cadence,  with  the  intervening  chorus  of 
Amna  ajah,  ajah,  hey  ! 

The  language  is  not  easily  translatable,  the  brevity 
and  force  of  a  single  sentence  requiring  to  be  rendered 
in  many  words  of  another  language.  Still  greater  pe- 
riphrasis is  requisite  for  translating  from  other  tongues 
into  this,  especially  where  foreign  objects  and  ideas 
occur.  * 

II.  Few  traces  of  science  can  be  expected  amongst  so 
rude  a  people.  They  have  not  any  oral  traditions  of 
their  ancient  history  couched  in  heroic  songs,  such  as  are 
found  amongst  many  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  them^ 

*  For  a  specimen  of  the  language,  see  Note  XIV. 
r 
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are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  writing.  All  they  know  of 
their  ancestors  amounts  to  this,  that  they  were  brave 
hunters,  and  extirpated  the  Norwegians.  They  have, 
liowever,  their  satirical  songs,  which  liave  already  been 
described. 

They  are  tolerable  genealogists,  and  can  trace  their 
descent  up  to  the  tenth  degree,  with  all  its  branches.  A 
Greenland  pedigree  boasts  a  richness  of  terms  unknown 
to  any  European  language.  Every  varying  shade  of  re- 
lationship, which  we  labour  to  express  by  two  or 
three  awkward  compounds,  has  its  appropriate  appella- 
tion. This  genealogical  knowledge  frequently  proves 
of  great  utility  to  an  impoverished  family,  for  no  one  is 
ashamed  of  his  poor  relations  j  and  he  who  can  chal- 
lenge any  connection,  though  a  very  distant  one,  with 
a  man  in  good  circumstances,  is  in  no  danger  of  want. 
The  Greenlanders,  indeed,  suppose  that  activity  and 
skill,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  principal  virtues, 
and  the  sole  nobihty,  descend  in  hereditary  succession 
from  father  to  son.  Nor  is  this  notion  altogether 
groundless  ;  for  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  expected 
that  the  son  of  an  expert  seal-catcher,  will  likewise  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  his  art,  even  though  he  lose  the 
advantage  of  his  father's  instructions  in  infancy. 

They  have  no  idea  of  the  art  of  writing.  At  first 
indeed  they  were  afraid  to  take  charge  of  a  letter,  or  to 
touch  a  book,  considering  it  as  witchcraft,  to  be  able  to 
read  another's  thoughts  by  means  of  a  few  black  strokes. 
They  likewise  entertained  the  notion,  that  when  the 
Priest  read  to  them  the  message  of  God,  he  heard  a 
voice  proceeding  from  the  book.  They  now  consider  it 
as  an  honour  to  travel  post  with  letters,  and  to  carry 
the  voice  of  an  European  through  the  country ;  besides 
that  their  trouble  is  amply  remunerated. 

Several  of  them  have  likewise  advanced  so  far  as  to 
send  their  own  orders  and  promissory  notes  to  the  fac- 
tors, drawing  the  article  they  are  in  want  of  on  a  piece 
of  prepared  skin  with  charcoal,  and  scoring  the  number 
of  days  to  the  time  of  payment  with  so  many  strokes. 
They  never  fail  in  their  engagements  j  and  they  only 
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wonder  wliy  the  all-knowing  Europeans  cannot  under- 
stand these  paintings  as  well  as  their  own  scratches. 

Their  chronology  does  not  extend  far.  They  reckon 
by  winters  and  nights.  They  can  compute  the  age  of  a 
person  up  to  twenty  winters,  but  that  is  the  limit  of 
their  numeration.  They  have  of  late,  however,  esta- 
blished certain  epochs,  such  as  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionary,  and  other  Europeans  of  note  that  succeeded 
him,  or  the  founding  of  a  new  colony.  Thus  they  say, 
I  was  born  about  the  arrival  or  departure  of  such  a  mis- 
sionary, in  the  season  of  gathering  eggs,  or  catching  seals; 
for  in  this  manner  they  divide  the  year.  They  begin  the 
new  year  with  the  feast  of  the  sun  on  the  winter  solstice, 
which  they  fix  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  on  the  rocks  :  from  hence  they  reckon  three 
full  moons  to  the  spring,  not  being  skilful  enough  to  fix 
the  equinoxes.  In  the  fourth  moon,  i.  e.  in  April,  they 
know  that  the  smaller  birds  revisit  them,  and  the  ravens 
lay  their  eggs.  In  the  fifth,  the  Angmarset  shoal  into 
their  bays,  and  the  seals  with  their  young  make  their 
appearance.  In  the  sixth,  the  Eider-fowl  brood.  But 
since  the  moon  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  bright  nights 
of  summer,  their  computations  would  be  liable  to  error, 
could  they  not  regulate  their  calendar  by  the  growth  of 
the  eider-duck,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  seals,  or 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun  on  their  rocks  and  mountains. 
By  these  calculations,  they  can  exactly  tell  when  the 
seals,  fishes,  and  fowls  will  return  to  their  customary 
haunts,  and  when  it  is  the  proper  time  for  repairing 
their  v/inter-houses- 

They  divide  the  day  according  to  the  ebb  and  flow^ 
of  the  tide,  though  they  must  perpetually  vary  their 
reckoning  according  to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  They 
distinguish  the  time  of  the  night  by  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  certain  stars. 

They  imagine  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  rests  upon 
pillars,  which  are  now  mouldering  away  by  age,  so  that 
they  frequently  crack.  They  would  have  fallen  in  long  ago, 
if  they  were  not  kept  in  continual  repair  by  the  ange- 
koks,  who,  as  a  proof  of  their  subterrene  labours  some- 
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times  bring  away  pieces  of  rotten  wood.  The  heaven 
is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  lofty  peak  of  a 
mountain  in  the  north,  and  revolves  upon  it,  as  a 
centre. 

The  celestial  bodies  according  to  their  astronomy, 
are  ancient  Greenlanders,  or  animals,  who  by  some  won- 
derful fatality  have  mounted  up  thither,  and  shine  with 
a  pale  or  fiery  lustre  according  to  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  planets  in  their  conjunctions  are  women  vi- 
siting or  wrangling  with  each  other  ;  the  shooting  stars 
they  conceive  to  be  human  souls  travelling  on  a  visit 
from  heaven  to  hell.  They  give  particular  names  to  the 
constellations.  They  call  Ursa  Major,  Tukto,  the  rein- 
deer; the  seven  stars  are  so  many  dogs,  Kelluktursety  that 
hunt  a  bear  the  whole  night  through  ;  they  call  Gemini, 
Killab  Kiittuk,  the  breast  bone  of  heaven,  and  Orion's 
belt  is  termed,  Sirktuk,  the  Bewildered  ones,  that  con- 
stellation being  composed  of  certain  seal-hunters,  who 
lost  themselves  on  their  way  home,  and  were  translated 
to  the  stars. 

But  what  does  the  reader  suppose  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  sun  and  moon  ?  They  are  nothing  else  than 
two  mortals,  brother  and  sister.  They  were  play- 
ing with  others  at  children's  games  in  the  dark, 
when  Malina  being  teased  in  a  shameful  manner  by 
her  brother  Aniiinga,  smeared  her  hands  with  the 
soot  of  the  lamp,  and  rubbed  them  over  the  face 
and  hands  of  her  persecutor,  that  she  might  recog- 
nize him  by  daylight.  Hence  arise  the  spots  in  the 
moon.  Malina  wished  to  save  herself  by  flight,  but  her 
brother  followed  at  her  heels.  At  length  she  flew 
upwards,  and  became  the  sun.  Anninga  followed  her 
and  became  the  moon  ;  but  being  unable  to  mount  so 
high,  he  runs  continually  round  the  sun,  in  hopes  of 
sometime  surprising  her.  When  he  is  tired  and  hun- 
gry in  his  last  quarter,  he  leaves  his  house  on  a  sledge 
harnessed  to  four  huge  dogs,  to  hunt  seals,  and  conti- 
nues abroad  for  several  days.  He  now  fattens  so  prodi- 
giously on  the  spoils  of  the  chace,  that  he  soon  grows 
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into  the  full  moon.    He  rejoices  on  the  death  of  women, 
and  the  sun  has  her  revenge  on  the  death  of  men  :  all 
males  therefore  keep  within  doors  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  females  during  that  of  the  moon.     The  moon 
frequently  bears  the  blame  if  a  virgin  loses  her  honour, 
on  which  account  they  are  afraid  of  gazing  at  him. 
During  an  eclipse,   he  is  supposed  to  rove  about  their 
houses,  pilfering  their  skinsand  eatables,  and  killing  peo- 
ple who  have  not  observed  the  rules  of  abstinence.     At 
such  times  they  hide  all  their  goods,  while  the  men  carry 
kettles  and  empty  chests  to  the  top  of  their  houses,  and 
raise  such  a  hideous  rattle,  that  the  moon  is  glad  to  re- 
treat by  the  shortest  way  home.     When  the  sun  under- 
goes an  eclipse,  the  women  pinch  the  ears  of  the  dogs. 
If  they  cry  out,  it  is  a  sign  that  nature  has  not  reached 
her  final  catastrophe ;  for  they  reason,  that  as  dogs  existed 
before  men,  they  must  have  a  quicker  perception  of  fu- 
ture events.     If  they  should  not  cry,  a  case,  however, 
which  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  the  end  of  all  things 
would  be  at  hand. 

They  imagine  the  northern  lights,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  be  the  souls  of  the  dead,  dancing  and 
playing  at  ball  in  the  sky.  If  it  thunders,  the  reason  is, 
that  two  women  are  stretching  out  a  dried  seal  skin, 
and  the  flapping  produces  that  reverberation.  Rain  is 
produced  by  the  overflowings  of  the  aerial  reservoir  ; 
if  its  banks  were  to  break  down  the  sky  would  fall. 

But  enough  of  these  flimsy  fables,  which  are  harboured 
by  none  but  weak  heads,  even  in  Greenland.  Indeed 
it  should  seem  that  the  Greenlanders,  who  have  art 
enough  to  assume  the  appearance  of  stupidity  on  occa- 
sion, have  repaid  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  Europeans 
in  their  own  coin,  to  see  how  far  their  credulity  would 
carry  them,  or  perhaps  to  make  themselves  agreeable. 

I  could  perceive  amongst  them  no  traces  of  any  kind 
of  divination,  either  from  the  stars,  or  the  entrails  of 
animals,  or  the  flight  and  notes  of  birds.  They,  however, 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  can  form  a  correct  opinion  regarding  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 
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III.  The  Greenlanders  are  much  attached  to  their 
life  of  indigence  and  hardships,  and  are  dismally  afraid 
of  death.  So  true  it  is,  that  men  without  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Redeemer,  must,  through  fear  of  deaths  be 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  When  seized  with 
sickness,  they  place  little  confidence  in  the  charms  of 
their  sorcerers,  but  have  recourse  to  more  rational  ex- 
pedients ;  though  their  pharmacy  is  extremely  incom- 
plete, and  few  persons,  besides,  have  the  courage  to  attend 
the  sick,  for  dread  of  the  infection.  Their  diseases  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  shall  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  May  and  June,  the  sharp  winds  and  the  dazzling 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  melting  ice  and 
snow,  make  their  eyes  inflamed  and  watery,  sometimes 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot  open  them.  Some 
preserve  their  eyes  at  this  season  by  a  shade  neatly  made 
of  wood  inlaid  with  bone,  which  they  bind  round 
the  forehead.  These  shades  have  sometimes  narrow 
sight-holes,  which  admit  sufficient  rays  for  vision, 
without  injury  from  the  snow-glance.  If  the  soreness 
becomes  settled  in  the  eye,  they  make  an  incision  above 
it,  for  the  sharp  serous  humour  to  discharge  itself.  A 
spot  or  filmy  membrane  is  often  formed  over  the  pupil, 
which  the  good  dame  couches  with  a  crooked  needle, 
and  cuts  it  off  with  her  large  knife  so  skilfully  that  the 
cure  seldom  fails.  This  malady  in  the  eyes  has  become 
much  less  prevalent,  since  the  use  of  snuff  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

They  are  frequently  troubled  with  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  since  they  are  of  a  very  full  habit.  To  procure  a 
stoppage,  they  get  some  friend  to  suck  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  they  bind  tightly  down  the  ring  finger  of  both 
hands,  or  hold  a  piece  of  ice  in  their  mouths,  and  snuff 
up  the  sea  water  into  their  nostrils.  They  are  subject 
to  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  dizziness,  fainting,  and  apo- 
plexy. There  are  also  instances  of  the  falling-sickness, 
dropsy,  lunacy  and  madness.  But  these,  with  the  cancer 
in  the  mouth,  are  not  common,  and  if  they  occur  are 
considered  as  incurable. 

For  scorbutic  disorders,  since  they  cannot  overcome 
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their  aversion  to  the  scurvy.grass,  they  eat  besides  a  few 
berries,  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  sea -weed  with  the  brine 
upon  it. 

They  are  infested  with  two  kinds  of  eruptions.  The 
one  is  a  sort  of  rash  with  small  pimples,  which  cover  the 
whole  body,  except  the  hands,  but  soon  disappear,  and 
are  not  contagious. 

The  other  is  the  leprosy,  which  spreads  in  white  boils 
and  scurf  over  the  entire  skin.  This  disorder  is  infec- 
tious, and  commonly  lasts  till  death.  Scraping  the 
scales  with  hawk's  feathers  is  said  to  afford  some  relief. 
Separate  habitations  are  allotted  to  people  afflicted  with 
this  disease,*  The  measles  are  quite  unknown,  and 
the  only  attack  of  the  small-pox  occurred  in  the  year 
1733,  when  it  was  brought  by  a  boy  from  Copenhagen, 
and  proved  fatal  to  three  thousand  persons. 

Their  boils  sometimes  grow  to  the  size  of  a  plate,  fre- 
quently producing  a  contraction  of  the  whole  body.  In 
this  case  they  make  an  incision  cross-ways,  and  tie  over 
them  a  hollow  covering  of  straw,  or  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  that  the  raw  flesh  may  not  be  irritated  by  the 
clothes  J  after  this  dressing  they  resume  their  ordinary 
work. 

They  staunch  an  effusion  of  blood  by  thrusting  the 
wounded  limb  into  the  urine  vessel.  They  then  lay 
some  fat,  or  moss  burnt  in  train,  over  the  wound,  and 
wrap  it  with  a  leather  bandage.  If  the  wound  is  large, 
they  first  sew  it  up. 

A  fractured  arm  or  leg  is  pulled  into  joint,  and  bound 
with  stifi'  sole  leather.  Under  this  treatment  it  heals  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time,  even  though  the  splinters 
of  the  bone  stuck  out  before. 

Thus  we  see  that  their  remedies  for  external  injuries 
are  simple  and  expeditious.  Against  inward  sicknesses 
they  are  totally  unprovided,  and  leave  every  thing  to 
nature.     Amongst  this  class  of  maladies  the  most  pre- 

*  This  disease  prevails  also  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  and  in  the 
Faroe  isles,  and  is  supposed  to  originate  from  the  extensive  use  of  fish- 
diet.    Pontop.  Nat.  Hist,  ofNortvai/.    Part.  ii.  chap.  9. 
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valent  are  consumption,  spitting  of  blood,  for  which  they 
eat  as  a  remedy  a  black  moss  or  lichen,  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  which  is  induced  by  their  fish  diet  in  spring, 
or  by  their  eating  large  quantities  of  unripe  berries  in 
autumn.  Numbers  are  carried  off'  by  a  pectoral  com- 
plaint, accompanied  with  an  excess  of  mucus  which  at 
last  produces  suffocation. 

Agues  and  fevers  are  quite  unknown.  Their  most 
common  complaint  is  a  stitch  in  the  side  or  breast,  which 
is  frequently  occasioned  by  a  gathering  of  phlegm.  The 
first  symptom  is  a  shuddering,  followed  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of"  heat,  which  settles  in  the  breast  with  shooting 
pains.  It  is  often  infectious,  and  rapid  in  its  progress. 
Their  remedy  is  to  beat  the  part  affected  with  a  heated 
piece  of  asbestus.  This  remedy  is  likewise  applied  to 
tumours.  It  is  now,  however,  more  usual  in  these  cases 
to  open  a  vein ;  which  is  also  done  as  a  preventative, 
and  is  frequently  of  great  service. 

The  causes  of  this  and  other  sicknesses  must  be 
sought  for  in  their  irregular  manner  of  living.  Their 
hands  and  face  are  sometimes  so  benumbed  with  cold  in 
winter  that  they  lose  all  sensation.  At  other  times  they 
run  out  bathed  in  sweat  firom  their  hot  houses  into  the 
open  air.  When  their  provisions  are  exhausted  they 
hunger  for  two  or  three  days,  but  on  recruiting  their 
stores  they  make  abundant  amends  for  this  fast.  To 
slake  their  thirst  they  are  not  contented  with  their 
naturally  cold  water,  but  give  it  a  greater  chill  with 
ice  or  snow  ;  and  since  they  drink  only  when  they  need, 
it,  they  pour  down  their  potations  in  so  much  the 
larger  quantities.  These  great  and  sudden  changes 
cannot  but  obstruct  the  regular  course  of  nature. 
Agreeably  to  these  remarks,  it  is  known  that  theif 
principal  disorders,  particularly  the  stitch  in  the  side, 
generally  break  out  at  the  end  of  a  severe  winter,  when 
provisions  have  been  scanty  ;  and  as  they  will  not  allow 
the  internal  heat  to  work  itself  out  by  the  pores,  but 
endeavour  to  check,  it  by  drinking  iced  water,  these 
sicknesses  speedily  carry  them  off". 

IV.  When  a  Greenlander  is  on  the  point  of  death. 
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\m  relations  dress  him  in  his  best  clothes  and  boots, 
and  double  his  legs  up  to  the  hips,  that  a  smaller  grave 
may  be  requisite.  As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  they  ihrow 
out  every  thing  which  has  belonged  to  him  ;  otherwise 
they  would  be  polluted,  and  their  lives  rendered  unfor- 
tunate. The  house  is  cleared  of  all  its  moveables  till 
evening,  when  the  smell  of  the  corpse  has  passed  away. 
After  mourning  the  dead  in  silence  for  an  hour,  they 
begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  interment.  The 
corpse  is  carried  out,  not  through  the  usual  entrance, 
but  through  the  window.  If  they  are  living  in  tents 
at  the  time,  an  opening  is  made  for  it  by  loosening  one 
of  the  skins  in  the  back  part.  A  woman  follows  the 
corpse  waving  a  lighted  chip,  and  crying  :  *'  Here  thou 
hast  nothing  more  to  hope  for."  They  prefer  an  ele- 
vated and  remote  situation  for  the  tomb,  which  they 
build  of  stone,  and  line  with  moss  and  skins.  The 
nearest  of  kin  brings  the  dead,  swathed  and  sewed  up  in 
his  best  pelts,  bearing  him  upon  his  back,  or  sometimes 
dragging  him  along  the  ground.  He  then  lays  him  in 
the  grave,  covering  him  with  a  skin  or  sods,  and  places 
over  these  large  heavy  stones,  as  a  protection  against 
foxes  and  birds  of  prey.  The  kajak  and  weapons  of  the 
departed,  are  deposited  near  the  grave,  as  are  also  the 
knives  and  sewing  implements  of  women,  that  the  sur- 
vivors may  contract  no  defilement  from  them,  nor  by  the 
constant  beholding  of  them,  be  led  to  indulge  too  deep 
a  sorrow.  An  excess  of  grief  is  thought  to  be  injurious 
to  the  departed  soul ;  and  many  likewise  entertain  the 
notion,  that  the  same  weapons  will  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life  in  the  other  world,  which  were  used  in 
this.  People  of  this  fanciful  cast,  lay  a  dog's  head  on 
the  grave  of  a  child,  that  the  soul  of  the  dog,  which 
always  knows  the  road  home,  may  guide  the  helpless 
infant  to  the  land  of  souls.  These  funeral  offerings 
are  now  falling  into  disuse,  since  the  savages  see  that 
the  baptized  can  dare  remove  such  deposits  from  the 
grave,  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use  without 
incurring  the  revenge  of  any  spectre.  Still,  however, 
they  will  not  use  the  utensils  of  the  dead  themselves, 
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but  sell  them  to  others,  who  feel  no  scruples  at  striking 
a  good  bargain. 

One  who  has  touched  a  corpse,  the  bearer  in  particu- 
lar, is  unclean  for  several  days,  must  throw  away  the 
clothes  he  wore  at  the  time,  and  abstain  from  labour 
and  certain  kinds  of  food.  This  is  also  done,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  by  the  other  relatives  and  domestics,  lest 
some  calamity  should  overtake  them,  and  the  journey 
of  the  departed  soul  be  rendered  difficult. 

A  sucking  babe  which  has  lost  its  mother,  and  has  no 
one  else  to  nurse  it,  is  soon  after  buried  alive  by  the 
desperate  father,  when  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
sight  of  its  misery.  The  heart  rending  anguish  of  this 
task,  must  be  left  for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  A 
stranger  without  friends  and  relatives  is  generally  suffer- 
ed to  lie  unburied. 

After  the  interment,  the  mourners  repair  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  and  seat  themselves  in  silence,  leaning 
forward  with  their  elbows  upon  their  knees,  and  the  head 
between  the  hands  ;  and  the  women  lying  with  their 
faces  downwards  upon  the  bench,  they  all  give  silent 
vent  to  their  tears  and  sobs.  The  father  or  son,  or  the 
nearest  male  relative,  at  length  interrupts  the  stillness  by 
reciting  in  a  loud  plaintive  voice  the  funeral  elegy, 
commemorating  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  de- 
parted. This  lament  is  accompanied  at  each  break  by 
a  loud  wailing  from  all  the  attendants.  The  following 
extract  of  the  funeral  dirge  of  a  father  over  his  son,  may 
sei've  as  a  specimen  of  natural  eloquence.* 

"  Wo  is  me,  that  I  see  thy  empty  seat !  Thy 
mother  has  toiled  in  vain  to  dry  thy  garments. 
Behold !  my  joy  is  gone  into  darkness  j  it  has  crept 
into  the  cavern  of  the  mountain.  Once  I  went  out 
at  even-tide,  and  was  glad  of  heart;  with  strain- 
ing eyes  I  watched,  waiting  for  thy  return.  Thou 
earnest !  thou  camest,  manfully  rowing  on,  emulously 
vying  in  the  race  with  young  and  old.  Never  didst 
thou  return  empty  from  the  sea ;  thy  kajak  was  always 

*  Dalaser^s  Relation, 
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deep  laden  with  seals  and  sea-fowl.  Thy  mother  kindled 
a  fire,  and  with  snowwater  she  seethed  them.  Thymother 
spread  the  feast  of  thy  winning  before  the  guests,  and  I 
took  my  portion  among  them.  1  hou  descriedst  the 
red  streamer  of  the  shallop  from  afar:  there  comes 
Lars  !  was  thy  cry.  Thou  didst  run  with  speed  to  the 
shore,  and  thy  arm  fastened  the  boat  to  her  moorings. 
Then  were  thy  seals  produced,  and  thy  mother  cut  out 
the  blubber  ;  in  exchange  for  this,  the  merchant  brought 
linen  and  iron  barbs.  But  thus  it  shall  be  no  more. 
My  bowels  yearn  when  I  think  on  thee.  Ah !  my 
friends,  could  I  weep  as  ye  weep,  it  would  be  some 
solace  to  my  woe.  What  have  I  left  to  wish  for? 
Death  alone  appears  desirable  to  me.  But  how  shall 
my  wife  and  children  be  sustained  ?  I  will  yet  live  for  a 
season,  but  my  joy  shall  henceforth  be  placed  in  the  re- 
jection of  all  that  once  was  dear  to  me.'* 

After  such  a  plaint,  the  women  renew  their  tears  and 
lamentations.  1  heir  howl  strikes  the  ear  with  the  same 
effect  as  a  fifth  upon  an  instrument,  struck  tremulously 
downwards  through  all  the  semitones.  At  intervals 
there  is  a  pause,  during  which  the  chief  female  mourner 
throws  in  a  few  words  while  the  men  sob  silently.  All 
the  eatables  which  the  dead  has  left  behind  him  are  now 
strewed  on  the  ground  to  feast  the  condoling  visitors. 
They  repeat  their  visits  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  as  long 
as  any  thing  is  left.  The  widow  puts  on  old  tattered 
greasy  clothes,  never  washes,  cuts  off  her  locks,  or  suffers 
them  to  hang  in  dishevelled  trails,  and  wears  a  pecu- 
liar mourning  hood  whenever  she  goes  into  the  open 
air.  The  men  omit  these  outward  marks  of  grief^ 
though  they  sometimes  gash  their  bodies,  to  indicate  a 
deeply  cutting  pain,  i  he  widow  receives  any  occa- 
sional guest  with  the  greeting,  "  Him  whom  you  seek, 
you  will  not  find,  you  come  too  late  ;'*  and  then  the  how- 
ling bursts  out  anew.  1  hey  keep  up  their  laments  for 
half  an  hour  every  day  for  several  weeks,  or  even  a 
full  year,  according  to  the  age  or  worth  of  the  deceased. 
They  also  visit  the  grave,  and  lay  themselves  down  upon 
it,  and  there  pour  out  their  cries,  assisted  by  the  voices 
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of  the  surrounding  females.  If  it  is  the  father  of  a 
family  that  is  dead,  the  neighbours,  who  continue  their 
visits  of  condolence  as  long  as  the  widow  keeps  within 
doors,  contrive  each  time  to  purloin  some  domestic  arti- 
cle ;  or  if  the  relict  is  not  supported  by  a  powerful  kin- 
dred, they  will  carry  on  their  depredations  openly,  till 
at  length  she  is  stripped  almost  to  the  last  shred,  and 
falls  a  victim,  along  with  her  children,  to  frost  or  hun- 
ger. 
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BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  I. 

History  of  Old  Greenland.  —  I.  Iceland  discovered  hy  the  Normans  of 
Norijoegians.  —  II.  Discovery  and  colonization  of  Greenland  hy  fugi- 
tives from  Iceland  ;  the  precise  date  of  this  event  disputed. — III.  An- 
cient  geography  of  the  country.  —  IV.  Former  state  of  the  east  coast : 
its  climate  and  produce.  —  V.  Christianity  introduced  into  Greenland  ; 
succession  of  its  Bishops.  —  VI.  North  America  discovered  by  the 
Icelanders  and  Greenlanders,  tvho  send  colonies  thither.  —  VII.  First 
appearance  of  the  present  race  of  Savages  in  Greenland  ;  their  origin  ; 
one  race  toith  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador.  —  VIII.  Extermination  of 
the  old  Nortvegians.  Fexv  remaining  vestiges  of  them.  —  IX.  Recent 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  east  side  and  its  inhabitants.  —  X.  Revival 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Europe  :  —  Greenland  again  becomes  an 
object  of  research.  Voyages  of  Frobisher  and  Davis.  —  XI.  Expedi- 
tions and  discoveries  of  the  Danes, 

I.  r  EW  materials  can  be  collected  for  an  historical  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  people,  as  they  themselves 
have  no  oral  traditions  of  any  importance,  nor  are  there 
any  records  or  monuments  of  antiquity  extant  amongst 
them.  All  they  know  of  their  ancestors  is  con- 
fined to  this,  that  they  expelled  the  Kablundt  or 
former  colonists  of  the  country.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  event  will  involve  the  most  rational 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  briefly  relate  how  this  land  was  discovered,  colo- 
nized, and  lost,  by  the  Europeans ;  and  how  it  was 
afterwards  again  sought  and  found. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  fifth  century,  the 
tribes  of  the  north  have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ;  they  have  supported  mighty 
fleets,  and  kept  the  coasts  of  Europe  in  constant  alarm 
by  their  piratical  inroads ;  while  they  have  also  disco- 
vered unknown  countries,  founded  flourishing  colonies, 
and  conquered  and  governed  whole  nations  and  king- 
doms. Rome  has  not  only  trembled  before  the  ancient 
Cimbri,  but  oflen  crouched  under  the  yoke  of  those 
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barbarians,  who,  in  later  times,  poured  down  lii<e  a 
deluge  from  the  north.  The  Norwegians  or  Northmen^ 
have  given  an  appellation  to  the  large  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  their  name  and  fame  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  annals  of  English  history.  Some  phi- 
losophers, and  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius  among  the 
rest,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  them  the  peopling 
of  the  new  world.  This  opinion  has  been  proved  by 
others  to  be  groundless.  It  is,  however,  incontestible, 
that  the  Orcades,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  were  first 
discovered,  or  at  least  first  peopled  by  these  adven- 
turers. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  learned  Icelander, 
Arngrim  Jonas,  Iceland  was  first  discovered  by  a  Nor- 
wegian of  the  name  of  Naddok,  who  intending  to  go  to 
the  isle  of  Faroe,  stumbled  accidentally  upon  this  coast, 
and  called  it  Snowland.  Flokko,  a  pirate,  hearing  of  this 
new  island,  set  out  in  search  of  it,  and  in  default  of  a 
compass  steered  his  course,  like  another  Noah,  by  the 
flight  of  a  raven.  The  bird  being  turned  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  instinctively  flew  towards  the  land, 
and  Flokko  confidently  following  his  conductor,  arrived 
at  the  island,  to  which,  from  the  quantity  of  the  sur- 
rounding ice,  he  gave  the  name  of  Iceland. 

Norway  was  at  this  time  already  under  regal  govern- 
ment, though  the  greater  part  was  parcelled  out  amongst 
a  multitude  of  Jarls  or  Earls,  who  were  extremely 
troublesome  to  their  feudal  head,  and  exercised  great 
oppression  over  their  vassals  ;  but  immediately  prior  to 
the  period  of  which  we  treat  they  were  reduced  to  subor- 
dination by  king  Harold  Haarfager.  One  of  these  earls, 
Ingolf,  who  loved  his  liberty  better  than  his  native 
country,  emigrated  to  Iceland  with  his  brother-in-lav/ 
Hiorleif,  and  a  numerous  company  of  their  retainers, 
all  devoted  to  heathenism.  These,  according  to  Arn- 
grim, were  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  island,  where 
they  cultivated  the  ground,  then  very  productive  of  corn 
and  wood,  and  erected  a  republic,  which  did  honour  to 
that  barbarous  age.  This  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
A.  D.  874.     But  there  are  many  concurrent  testimo- 
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nies  which  make  it  probable  that  this  island,  though  it 
be  not  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  was  already  inhabited 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Ingolfj  and  its  coasts  navi- 
gated by  the  Irish  fishing  smacks.* 

II.  Amongst  those  earls  who  submitted  to  King  Ha- 
rold, was  one  of  the  name  of  Thorrer,  who  is  described 
as  so  rich  that  he  possessed  three  islands  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norway,  with  eighty  fat  oxen  grazing  on  each, 
whence  he  was  surnamed  Y>z'na  or  Oxen-Thorrer.     He 
presented  one  of  these  islands  with  all  the  oxen  upon  it 
to  King  Harold,  to  furnish  a  dinner  for  his  army,  and 
tlius  conciliated  the  royal  favour.     His  great  grandson 
Thorwald,  lived  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Count  Hagen 
in  great  splendor,  but  being  obliged  to  flee  the  country 
on  account  of  a  murder  which   he  had  committed,   he 
went  over  with  a  new  colony  to  Iceland,  and  cultivated 
a  tract  of  ground  there.     His  son  Eric  Eaude,   or  the 
Red-headed,  made  considerable  additions  to  the  paternal 
domain.       But   a  powerful  neighbour,    Eyolf    Saur, 
killed  some   of  bis  vassals,  and  Eric  avenged  the  in- 
sult and  the  injury  by  the  blood  of  Eyolf.     Alarmed 
for  the  probable  consequences  of  this  murder,  and  en- 
dangered by  a  feud  with  the  mighty  Thorgest,  who  for- 
cibly detained  the  family  gods  entrusted  to  him  by  Tho- 
wald  rn  his  flight,  Eric  found  it  necessary  to  seek  for 
some  more  remote  asylum.  He  had  been  informed,  that  a 
certain  Gunbioern  had  discovered  several  cliffs  frequent- 
ed by  fish  to   the  west  of  the  island,  which  from  him 
were  called  Gunbiwrn' s  Shears,   and  that  still  farther  to 
the  west,  he  had  descried  an  extensive  country.     Hither 
the  fugitive  Eric,   who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  banish- 
ment of  three  years,  directed  his  researches,   and  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  main  land  at  Herjolf^s  Ness  j  then 
proceeding  southwest  along  the  coast,   he  wintered  in  a 
pleasant  island,   and  named  the  strait  adjacent,  Eric's 
Sound,     The  following  summer  he  spent  in  examining 
the  main  land,  and  returned  in  the  third  year  to  Ice- 

*  See  Peyrere^  Relation  de  I'ldande  a  M.  de  la  Motke  le  Vaijer> 
Sect.  XLIIL 
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land.     The  glowing  description  which  he  gave  of  the 
verdant  meadows,  the  woods,  and  the  fisheries  of  his  new 
discovery,  which  he  called  Greenland,  allured  such  mul- 
titudes that  twenty-five  ships  full  of  colonists  followed 
him  thither  iu  the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  large  stock  of 
household  goods,  and  all  sorts  of  cattle  ;   but  fourteen 
only  of  the  vessels  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion.    New  swarms  of  colonists  followed  in  the  course 
of  years  from  Iceland  and  Norway,   and  planted  their 
settlements  so  thickly  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  that 
the  inhabitants  were  calculated  to  be  a  third  part  as  nu- 
merous as  the  population  of  a  Danish  episcopal  diocese. 
The  chronology  of  these  events  is  variously  given  by 
authors.     There  are  two  main  sources  of  the  Greenland 
history.  One  is  the  Iceland  Chronicle  of  the  very  ancient 
northern  historian,  Snorro  Sturlesen,  who  about  the  year 
1215,  was  Nomophylax  or  Justiciary  of  the  government 
in   Iceland.     His  authority   is  followed   both   by   the 
learned   Arngrim   Jonas,   coadjutor   of  the    Icelandic 
bishop,  GunbrandThorlak,  inthebeginningof  the  17th 
century,  and  by  the  royal  Historiographer  Thormoder 
Torlseus,  a  native  of  Iceland,  in  his  Grcenlandia  Antiquay 
a  work  which  I  have  found  particularly  useful.     These 
authors   fix   the  discovery  of  Greenland  to    the   year 
982.     On  the  other  hand,  certain  Greenland  annals  in 
Danish  verse   by   a  divine,   Claudius    Christophersen, 
or  Lyscander,  assign  the  year  77 0»  foi'  the  true  date. 
And  tliis  computation  not  only  derives  some  counte- 
nance from  the  antiquities  of  Iceland,  but  is  still  more 
strongly  corroborated  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
issued  in  the  year  835,  which  commits  the  conversion 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  of  the  Icelanders  and  Green- 
landers  expressly,  to  Ansgarius,  the  first  apostle  of  the 
north,   who  had  been  made  archbishop  of  Hamburgh, 
by  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  If  this  Bull  is  authen- 
tic, which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  Greenland  must 
have  been  discovered  and  inhabited  by  the  Norwegians, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  830. 

III.  A  still  greater  discrepancy  exists  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  not  only  between  ^he  Icelandic  and 
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Danish  chronicles,  but  amongst  the  Icelanders  them- 
selves, and  Torfseus  with  all  his  assiduity  has  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  these  jarring  accounts.  In  his  map  he  ge- 
nerally follows  the  descriptions  of  Ivar  Beer,  who,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  master  of  the  household  and 
Justiciary  to  the  bishop  of  Greenland.  According  to 
his  relation,  Greenland  was  cultivated  both  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  The  former,  or  Oster  Bygd^  now  called 
Old  or  Lost  Greenland,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Her- 
jolPs  Ness,  a  promontory  in  lat.  63°.  "  Under  this  pro- 
montory," writes  Theodore  Thorlak,  bishop  of  Iceland 
in  the  17th  century,  "  lies  the  Skaga-fiorde,  but  a  long 
sand-bank,  extending  across  the  mouth  of  this  bay,  bars 
access  to  large  vessels,  except  at  high  water.  Shoals  of 
whales  and  other  fish  likewise  enter  with  the  tide  j  but 
no  one  dares  fish  without  the  leave  of  the  bishop,  to  whom 
the  bay  belongs.  Further  to  the  east  is  the  bay  Ollum 
lengri,  or  the  long  inlet,  the  end  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  found.  A  vast  number  of  small  islands,  called 
Holms,  are  scattered  in  the  bay,  with  level  plains  over- 
grown with  long  grass." 

This  long  inlet  may  probably  meet  the  Icefiord  in 
Disko  Bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  the  Greenland- 
ers  report  to  have  been  an  open  passage  in  former 
times  ;  Torfseus  places  it  in  lat.  66°.  All  the  land 
north  of  this  bay  he  calls  Ohygdr,  or  desert  places, 
where  only  one  bay  has  been  observed,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  FunkahudVy  from  Funka,  a  servant 
of  Glaus,  king  of  Norway,  who  was  shipwrecked  and 
buried  there.  Two  large  icebergs  are  noted  on  the 
main  land  ;  the  one  called  Blaaserken  or  Blue-shirt,  and 
the  other  Huitserken  or  White-shirt,  from  the  different 
colours  of  the  ice.  Half-way  between  Snqfels  Ness,  the 
western  cape  of  Iceland,  and  Herjolf's  Ness,  which  are 
about  ninety  leagues  distant,  the  mariner  may  descry 
at  once  both  the  Blaaserk  in  Greenland,  and  the 
Snaefels  lokel,  or  ice-mountain,  in  Iceland. 

Between  Herjolf's  Ness  and  Staatenhuk,  there  were 
a  greater  number  of  inhabited  bays.  Those  most  worthy 
of  note  are  the  following: — KetiVs  Inlet,  where  til  ere 
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are  said  to  have  been  two  parishes  and  a  cloister  of 
monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Olaus  and  St.  Augustine.  Fur- 
ther south,  Raven  Inlet,  where  there  stood  a  nunnery 
sacred  to  St.  Olaus.  "  In  Einar^s  Bay,  which  divides 
itself"  into  several  branches,"  continues  the  Theodore 
above  quoted,  **  the  small  promontory  of  Klining  ap- 
pears to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  a  large  wood  to 
the  right,  which  affords  pasturage  to  the  great  and  small 
cattle  of  the  cathedral  church  at  the  end  of  the  bay, 
near  the  village  of  Gardar.  The  large  island  of  Rinsey 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Herds  of  rein-deer 
browse  upon  it,  and  the  best  weichstein  is  found  here, 
of  whicji  tlie  Greenlanders  make  pitchers  and  vessels  of 
the  capacity  of  ten  or  twelve  barrels,  (yasa  decern  vet 
duodecim  tonnarum  capacia,")  firm  enough  to  endure  the 
fire.  Farther  to  the  west  is  Long  Island,  where  there 
are  eight  farms  belonging  to  the  bishop's  see :  the  tenths, 
however,  are  claimed  by  the  church  of  Hvalfseyre. 
Next  comes  Ericas  Bay,  ennobled  by  the  beautiful  manor 
of  Brattahlid,  the  seat  of  the  chief  justiciary.  On  the 
Wester-By gd  is  the  great  church  of  Stroms-Ness,  for  a 
long  time  the  cathedral  church  and  the  residence  of  the 
bishop." 

Thus  far  Thorlak  in  Torfasus.  Nineteen  peopled 
friths  are  enumerated  on  the  east  side.  One  hundred 
and  ninety  villages,  or  rather  farms,  (yillcB,  proedia,  as 
TorfiEus  calls  them,)  are  reported  to  have  crowned 
their  shores.  These  were  distributed  into  twelve 
})arishes,  and  supported  an  episcopal  see  with  two  con- 
vents. Torfaius  in  his  chart  bounds  the  limit  of  culti- 
vation by  the  Strait  of  Frobisher,  and  considers  the 
country  south  of  this  on  both  coasts  as  uninhabited. 
But  we  now  know  that  on  the  west  side  the  greatest 
number  of  the  most  perfect  ruins  are  found  between 
Frobisher's  Strait  and  Cape  Farewell,  so  that  the  settle- 
ments on  the  east  side  probably  extended  beyond  that 
boundary.  We  are  told,  that  a  six-oared  boat  might 
sail  for  six  days  from  the  east  to  the  west  Bygd,  without 
meeting  with  any  human  being  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the 
time  which  the  Greenlanders  require  to  row  in  a  light 
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woman's  boat  from  the  east  coast  to  Onartok  on  the 
west  coast. 

On  the  west  side,  nine  inhabited  bays  are  mentioned, 
once  occupied  by  90,  or  according  to  others  110,  ham- 
lets or  farms,  which  constituted  four  parishes.  These 
habitations,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  ruins, 
extended  to  about  lat.  65".  All  the  habitable  spots  of 
land  therefore,  from  lat.  65°,  on  the  east  coast  to  the 
same  height  on  the  west  coast,  were  occupied  by  the 
Norwegians.  The  Skrcelings  were  their  northern 
neighbours  on  the  west  side  ;  but  on  the  east  coast,  the 
ice  precluded  any  settled  residence  nearer  to  the  pole. 

IV.  The  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  face  of  the 
country  on  the  eastern  coast,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
description  ah'eady  given  of  the  west.  Yet  since  com- 
mon report  has  represented  Lost  Greenland  in  such  a 
flattering  light,  a  few  extracts  from  Torfgeus  may  be 
introduced  to  attest  the  sober  truth. 

Following  the  authority  of  the  Speculum  Regale,  an 
Icelandic  work  of  great  antiquity,  he  says  :  "  The  air 
is  more  calm  and  settled  in  Greenland,  and  the  cold  less 
intense  than  in  Iceland  and  Norway.  An  excessive 
frost,  indeed,  sometimes  sets  in,  and  the  tempests  rage 
more  furiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  short  duration,  and 
are  never  so  violent  as  to  kill  the  cattle."  The  author  of 
this  old  book,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  12th 
century,  likewise  describes  the  northern  lights  which 
he  calls  Nordrlios  as  a  phasnomenon  already  known, 
but  observed  in  no  part  of  the  world  besides  Green- 
land. Peyrere,  formerly  secretary  to  a  French  am- 
bassador at  the  northern  courts,  wrote  his  Relation 
in  the  year  l6i(),  wherein  he  speaks  of  this  appearance 
as  a  prodigy  which  he  should  not  dare  mention,  were  it 
not  attested  by  the  Icelandic  Chronicle.  He  likewise 
relates  from  the  Danish  records,  that  in  the  year  1308, 
a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  burnt  down  a 
church  in  Greenland,  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful 
hurricane  which  tore  off  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  so 
that  the  particles  of  dust  from  the  broken   fragments 
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fievv  about  in  the  air  like  rain.  This  tempest  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  winter  more  severe  than  any  before  expe- 
rienced, and  the  ice  it  left  behind  remained  for  a  whole 
year  un melted. 

Various  and  even  contradictory  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country.  The  Icelandic 
annals  sometimes  describe  it  as  producing  the  best  wheat, 
and  then  again,  as  rendered  absolutely  sterile  by  the  ex- 
cessive cold.  We  read  of  woods,  where  the  colonists 
hunted  white  bears,  though  that  animal  seeks  its  nou- 
rishment in  the  sea,  and  of  oak  trees  bearing  acorns  as 
large  as  apples,  and  of  a  taste  equally  agreeable  with 
that  of  chesnuts.  The  most  probable  account,  and 
that  which  best  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  western 
part  of  the  country,  seems  to  be  given  by  the  Danish 
Chronicle,  which  tells  us  that  Eric  Raude  lived  only 
upon  fish,  but  that  his  successors  by  degrees  cultivated 
meadows  in  the  valleys  for  pasturage.  The  testimony 
of  Torfffius  is  to  the  same  effect*  :  "  People  of  property 
have  made  several  attempts  to  grow  corn,  but  the 
quantity  produced  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  the 
seed  being  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts.  The 
common  people  have  never  seen  corn,  nor  do  they 
know  W'hat  bread  is.  In  other  respects  the  land  is  de- 
scribed as  very  fertile,  abounding  in  rich  pastures, 
and  producing  very  large  fat  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  supply  large  dairies  with  butter  and 
cheese." 

When  Greenland,  therefore,  is  ranked  among  the 
fiefs  that  supplied  the  royal  table,  whither  none  but 
the  king's  ships  had  leave  to  sail,  to  bring  away  the 
luxuriant  produce  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  relating  only  to  the  excellent  cattle,  which  are  gene- 
rally fattest  and  best  flavoured  in  mountainous  countries^ 

Besides  the  animals  common  to  the  west  coasts 
Icelandic  writers  speak  of  wolves,  lynxes,  beavers, 
sables,  and  martens  ;  as  also  of  white  eagles,  and  falcons. 
Torfseus  likewise  describes,  fi"om  the  Speculum  Regale, 

*  Qh.  XV.  De  Grcenlandonim  Victu. 
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six  kinds  of  seals,  besides  the  rostutigar  or  "walrus,  and 
twenty-three  species  of  the  whale,  most  of  which  agree 
with  those  above  described. 

V.  The  history  of  the  Norwegians  in  Greenland  is 
little  else  but  a  rambling,  incoherent  account  of  feuds 
and  murders,  with  several  well-devised  romances  inter- 
spersed, which  Torfasus  confutes  as  he  relates  them. 
It  appears  from  his  brief  annals,  which  contain  little 
more  than  the  succession  of  bishops  in  Greenland,  that 
Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  Raude,  went  over  in  the  year  999 
to  Norway,  where  he  laid  the  state  of  the  new  colony 
before  the  reigning  king,  Olaus  Tryggeson,  and  spent 
the  winter  at  his  court.  This  king,  who  had  been  re- 
cently converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  very  zealous 
to  spread  his  new  religion,  persuaded  Leif  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  to  take  back  with  him  a  priest  to  Greenland. 
On  his  return  he  picked  up  several  shipwrecked  sailors 
who  were  swimming  on  the  fragments  of  their  vessels, 
and  brought  them  with  him  to  land.  His  father  was 
much  displeased  with  him  for  this  act  of  charity,  and 
for  bringing  with  him  a  Norwegian  priest,  dreading  lest 
foreigners  might  find  the  way  to  his  new  settlement,  and 
dispossess  him.  But  he  was  calmed  by  the  remon- 
strances of  his  son,  who  represented  that  in  saving  the 
unfortunate  he  had  only  fulfilled  one  of  the  common 
duties  of  humanity,  which  nature  requires  of  men,  and 
which  Christianity  enforces  still  more  strongly,  and  re- 
wards more  gloriously :  he  even  consented  to  listen  to 
the  priest,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  followed 
his  example. 

About  the  same  time  the  Icelanders  deserted  their 
Scandinavian  creed,  and  renounced  their  adoration  of 
Thor,  Odin,  Thyr,  and  Freya,  for  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Greenland  was  continually  receiving  new 
colonists  from  the  mother  countries,  part  of  whom  were 
already  Christians.  Amongst  these  a  wonderful  story 
is  told  of  one  Thorgils,  a  new  but  zealous  convert,  who 
went  to  Greenland  in  spite   of   his  former  gods,  and 
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underwent  a  long  train  of  persecutions  from  the  Arcli- 
Fiend,  together  with  many  disastrous  accidents  by  sea 
and  land,  after  which,  like  Job  and  Tobias,  he  attained 
to  great  honour  and  happiness. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  Christian  population 
had  become  extremely  numerous,  and  many  churches 
were  erected,  Sok,  the  grandson  of  Leif,  summoned  the 
people  to  assemble  at  Brattahlid,  in  the  year  1122,  and 
represented  to  them  that  the  honour  of  the  people,  and 
the  preservation  of  religion,  called  upon  them  to  have  a 
bishop  of  their  own,  like  other  nations,  and  to  allot 
certain  fimds  for  his  support.  This  proposal  was  una- 
nimously adopted,  and  Sok's  son,  Einar,  carrying  with 
him  a  present  of  walrus  teeth  and  skins,  was  delegated 
to  king  Sigurd,  with  a  petition  to  grant  them  a  bishop. 
The  king  made  choice  of  Arnold,  a  learned  priest,  for 
this  office.  Arnold  pleaded  his  ignorance,  and  the^ 
roughness  of  the  people,  who  would  not  be  governed  by 
bare  admonitions  and  reproofs.  But  when  Einar  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  to  protect  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  church  with  all  his  might,  Arnold  accepted  the  call, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Greenland,  by  Arch- 
bishop Ascher,  at  Lund  in  Schonen.  On  his  voyage,  he. 
was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  where  he 
passed  the  winter  in  the  house  of  Sasmund  Erode,  the  old 
Iceland  writer.  It  is  recorded,  as  a  monument  of  his 
humility,  that  he  mended  a  poor  woman's  broken  wool- 
comb,  during  his  stay  in  the  country.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  arrived  in  Greenland,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Gardar. 

Many  Norwegians  of  rank  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  bishop.  One  of  them  of  the  name  of  Arnbiorn,  ran 
aground  in  a  storm  with  two  ships  on  the  desert  coast 
to  the  north.  Nothing  being  heard  of  his  fate,  it  was 
beheved  that  he  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  till  a 
Greenland  fisherman  called  Sigurd,  penetrating  into  that 
part  of  the  country,  discovered  the  wreck  of  one  ofthe  ships, 
and  the  other  still  fit  for  service  and  freighted  with  goods. 
On  the  adjacent  shore,  he  found  a  house  full  of  corpses 
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which  he  buried,  and  repairing  the  ship,  brought  it  with 
its  cargo  to  the  bishop,  who  suffered  him  to  retain  the 
goods  but  appropriated  the  ship  itself  to  the  church. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Ausur,   the  nephew  of  the 
unfortunate  Arnbiom  came  to  Greenland,  and  demanded 
his  uncle's  effects.     Einar,  who  had  promised  to  defend 
the  claims  of  the  church,  refused  his  demand  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people.     The  exasperated  Ausur  secretly 
destroyed  the  disputed  ship,  and  repairing  to  the  wes- 
tern coast  met  with  two  merchant  vessels,  whose  crews  he 
prevailed  upon  to  lend  him  their  assistance,  and  revenge 
still  further  the  injury  offered  in  his  person  to  all  Nor- 
wegian subjects.      On  his   return   to   Gardar,    Einar 
piqued  by  a  reproof  from  the  bishop,  for  suffering  the 
property  of  the  church  to  be  damaged  contrary  to  his 
oath,  treacherously  slew  him  with  an  axe  in  the  church- 
yard,   as    they  were  returning  together  from   divine 
service.     His  comrades  immediately  rose  to  revenge 
his  death.       Old    Sok   vainly    attempted  to  compro- 
mse  the  matter  in  a  general  assembly,  by  tlie   offer 
of  a  trifling  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  blood  of 
their  leader,  and  they  murdered  his  son  Einar  on  the 
spot.     A  confused  affray  instantly  arose,  in  which  seve- 
ral lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.    Sok  proposed  to  attack 
the  three  ships,  but  was  persuaded  by  a  discreet  old  far- 
mer to  lay  aside  his  purpose,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  murderers  of  his  son.     Ausur's  party  having  lost 
one  man  more  than  their  adversaries,  Sok  paid  a  sum  of 
money  to  make  up  the  difference,  on  condition  that  the 
intruders  should  immediately  weigh  anchor  and  leave 
the  country  to  return  no  more.     The  story  is  told  at 
length  by  Torfseus,  but  this  brief  abstract  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  manners  and  government  of  the 
old  Norwegians  in  Greenland. 

The  Danish  chronicle  tells  us  that  the  Greenlanders 
became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  An.  1023, 
which  was  soon  after  they  had  embraced  the  christian 
religion  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1256,  during  the  reign  of 
Magnus,  they  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  Eric 
Glipping,  King  of  Denmark,  having  fitted  out  a  consi- 

Q.  4 
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derable  fleet  for  his  assistance,  they  were  obliged  to- 
make  their  peace  with  their  sovereign,  An.  I267.  Tor- 
feus  passes  this  over  in  silence,  and  maintains  that  in 
the  last  mentionedyear,  theGreenland  colonists  together 
with  the  Icelanders,  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Nor- 
wegian sceptre,  promising  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  to  punish  every  murder,  whether  of  foreigners  or 
natives,  which  should  occur  within  their  territories, 
even  though  it  should  be  committed  under  the  pole. 
From  that  time  they  were  governed  by  a  Norwegian 
viceroy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Iceland,  and  after  an 
archbishopric  was  erected  at  Drontheim  in  Norway,  the 
Greenland  bishops,  became  suffragans  to  that  see. 

According  to  Torfaeus,  the  bishops  succeeded  each 
other,  in  the  following  series : 

1.  Eric,  who  lived  before  the  year  1120.  He  was 
never  regularly  ordained  a  bishop  and  had  no  episco- 
pal seat,  but  principally  travelled  round  the  country  ta 
edify  the  churches,  and  at  length  went  over  to  Wine- 
land  to  convert  the  heathen  there. 

2.  Arnold,  1122;  he  was  afterwards  the  first  bishop 
of  Hammer  in  Norway. 

a.  Jonas  I.  1150. 

4.  Jonas  II.   J 188. 

5.  Helgo,  1212. 

6.  Nicholas,  1234. 

7-  Oiaus,  1246.  Under  this  bishop,  three  Greenland 
deputies.  Odd,  Paul,  and  Leifi  were  sent  to  the  court 
of  Norway,  either  to  make  peace,  or  to  offer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  This  prelate  likewise  assisted  in 
the  installation  of  Haco,  archbishop  of  Drontheim. 

8.  Thorder,  or  Theodore,  1288. 

9.  Arno,  1314. 

10.  Jonas  Calvus,  1343. 
Thus  far  the  list  of  Torfaeus. 

Baron  Holberg  in  his  history  of  Denmark,  adds  the 
following,  collected  from  the  Danish  chancellor  and 
historian  Hviteld. 

11.  Alpho,  in  whose  time  the  Skroellings  or  savages, 
were  first  seen  in  Greenland. 
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p    12.  Berthold. 

13.  Gregory. 

14.  7\ndrew. 

15.  John. 

16.  Henry.  This  prelate  is  said  to  have  been  present 
in  1386,  at  the  assembly  of  the  nobles  convoked  by 
King  Olaus  at  Nyburg  in  Funen,  where  he  and  other 
bishops  procured  various  immunities  for  the  churches 
and  convents.  About  this  time  the  navigation  to  Green- 
land ceased,  and  no  intelligence  being  received  from 
thence,  Askill,  archbishop  of  Drontheim,  in  the  year 
1408,  consecrated, 

ly.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Greenland,  and  sent  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  Henry  in  case  he  should  be  dead, 
but  it  was  never  heard,  whether  he  arrived  at  his 
diocese. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  and  Greenland  was  no  more  re- 
membered, except  to  give  a  title  to  some  bishop.  We 
find  a  document  of  the  date  of  1533,  in  w^hich  the 
suffragan  bisliop  of  Roschild  subscribes  himself  bishop 
f    Greenland.* 

VI.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
the  Greenland-Norwegians  possessed  any  military  force 
either  by  sea  or  land.  The  Greenland  trade  is  descri- 
bed as  very  considerable,  and  it  may  easily  be  credited, 
that  many  excellent  cattle,  and  large  quantities  of  butter, 
cheese,  fish,  and  pelts  were  exported.  It  appears  that 
this  traffic  was  carried  on  by  foreign  ships,  and  that  they 
themselves  neglected  navigation.  The  original  settlers 
must,  however,  have  been  well  skilled  in  this  art.  They 
not  only  sailed  in  their  own  vessels  from  Iceland  and 
Norway  to  Greenland,  but  the  first  discovery  and  navi- 
gation of  North  America  is  ascribed  to  them.  This 
piece  of  history  is  too  singular,  and  too  little  known  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  related  at  length  by 
Mallet,t  and  Pontoppidan,1:  from  Arngrim  Jonas,  and 

*  See  Note  XV. 

f  Introduction  a  l' Histoire  de  Dannemarc,  pp.  174<,  190. 

i  Nat.  Hist,  of  Nortjoay,  pp.  423,  4S3. 
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Torfeus,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Adam 
Bremensis,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  consequently  about  the  time  of  this  discovery. 

Herjolf,  an  Icelander,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
trading  voyage  every  year,  along  with  his  son  Biorn 
into  different  countries.     Daring  their  annual  expedi- 
tion in  1001,  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
storm.     Biorn  on  his  arrival  in  Norway,  learning  that 
his  father  had  sailed  for  Greenland,  which  was  then  little 
known,  followed  him  thither ;    but  a  storm  arising  drove 
him  to  the  south-west,  where  he  discovered  a  flat,  woody 
country,  and  on  leaving  this  coast,  came  in  sight  of  an 
island.     He  made  no  stay  at  these  places,  but  as  soon 
as  the  storm  had  abated,  steered  his  course  without  de- 
lay to  Greenland.    When  this  adventure  became  known, 
Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  emulous  of  the  fame  which 
his  father  had  acquired  by  the  discovery  and  colonizing 
of  new  lands,  fitted  out  a  ship  with  thirty-five  men,  and 
set  sail  in  company  with  Biorn.     The  first  land  which 
they  discovered  was  stony  and  barren.     They  gave  it 
the  name  of  Helleland,  or  flat  land.     They  next  came 
to  a  low  coast,  covered  with  white  sand,  and  enlivened 
by  a  few  trees.     This  they  called  Markland,  or  level 
land.      Two   days   afterwards  they  came  in  sight  of 
another  coast  with  an  island  to  the  north.     Sailing  with 
the  tide  up  a  river,  whose  banks  were  covered  with 
bushes  bearing  sweet  berries,  they  arrived  at  a  lake'' 
which  appeared  to  be  its  source.     The  air  was  mildj^ 
the  soil  fruitful,  and  the  water  was  stocked  with  a  varie*^ 
ty   of  fishes,  particularly  large  salmon.     They  spent^ 
the  winter  there,  and  found  that  on  the  shortest  day,' 
the  sun  rose  at  eight,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  the 
place  of  their  visit  to  the  49th  deg.  or  the  latitude  of 
Newfoundland  or  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada. 

Having  built  some  huts  for  a  temporary  residence, 
they  missed  a  German  sailor  named  Tyrker,  whom  they 
tbund,  after  a  long  search  in  the  woods,  dancing  about 
with  every  expression  of  unusual  glee.  On  enquiring  into 
the  cause  of  his  mirth,  he  answered,  that  he  had  eaten 
grapes  such  as  wine  was  made  from  in  his  own  country. 
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When  Leif  saw  and  tasted  these  grapes  himself,  he 
called  his  new  country  Viinland,  or  Wineland.* 

The  adventurers  returned  in  the  spring  to  Green- 
land. Leif  s  brother,  Thorwald,  was  eager  to  follow 
up  these  discoveries ;  and  sailing  thither  with  Leif*s 
crew  the  same  year,  he  examined  the  country  to  the 
westward,  and  in  the  following  summer  pursued  his 
researches  eastward.  The  coast,  which  was  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  and  lined  with  numerous  islands, 
exhibited  no  vestiges  of  man  or  beast.  The  third  sum- 
mer they  explored  the  islands,  but  as  their  vessel  un- 
fortunately bulged  against  a  headland,  they  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  season  in  repairing  her. 
The  old  keel  being  useless,  they  erected  it  as  a  monu- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  cape,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Kicelarnes. 

Having  refitted  the  ship,  they  again  reconnoitred  the 
east  side  of  the  country,  where  they  fell  in  with  three 
small  boats  covered  with  skins,  with  three  men  in  each. 
They  seized  them  all,  except  one  man  who  escaped, 
and  killed  them  in  mere  wantonness.  Shortly  after, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  multitude  of  the  same  savages 
in  their  boats,  but  they  were  so  well  screened  from  the 
shower  of  arrows  by  the  boards  which  guarded  the  ship's 
sides,  and  defended  themselves  with  such  vigour,  that 
after  an  hour's  skirmish,  they  compelled  their  assailants 
to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

They  bestowed  upon  these  Indians  the  contemptuous 
appellation  of  Skrcelings,  or  dwarfs  :  Arngrim,  follow- 
ing the  authority  of  Myritius,  calls  them  Fygmcei  bicu- 
bitales,  and  tells  us  that  these  poor  wretches  were  like- 
wise found  upon  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  but 
so  feeble  and  despicable,  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  them  were  they  ever  so  numerous.  Thorwald 
alone  of  all  the  crew  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  barbarity 
with  his  life,  having  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  in 
the  skirmish,  of  w^hich  he  soon  after  died.     He  ordered 

*  It  is  known  that  well-fiavoured  wild  grapes  are  found  in.jhe  woods 
of  Canada,  but  they  do  not  yield  any  good  vvine.. 
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a  cross  to  be  erected  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his  grave  ; 
and  hence  the  scene  of  this  event  derived  the  name  of 
Krvssa-Ness.*  His  people  spent  the  winter  in  Wine- 
land,  and  returned  home  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Thorstein,  the  third  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  set  out  for 
Wineland  the  same  year,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Gudrid,  his  children,  and  domestics,  twenty-live  persons 
in  all,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  away  the  body  of  his 
brother.  He  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  West  Green- 
land, on  a  part  of  the  coast  remote  from  the  Norwegian 
settlements,  and  encamping  there  was  carried  off  by  an 
epidemical  sickness,  together  with  some  of  his  followers. 
His  wife  carried  his  corpse  home  the  next  year. 

From  this  period  the  project  of  establishing  a  colony 
in  Wineland  was  more  seriously  meditated.  Thorfin, 
an  Iceland  chief,  by  the  marriage  of  Gudrid  inherited 
Thorstein*s  right  to  Wineland,  and  transported  thither 
a  colony  of  sixty  men,  and  five  women,  taking  with  him 
various  kinds  of  cattle,  and  instruments  to  till  the 
ground.  The  Skroelings  presently  resorted  to  the  new 
settlement,  offering  their  fells  in  sale.  They  appeared 
desirous  of  some  weapons  in  exchange,  but  Thorfin  had 
laid  a  strict  injunction  on  his  people  not  to  part  with 
them.  One  of  the  savages,  however,  contrived  to  steal 
a  hatchet,  and  was  stupid  enough  to  try  its  edge  on  his 
companion  ;  the  consequence  of  the  blow  was  instant 
death  ;  upon  which  a  third  took  up  the  hatchet,  eyed 
it  attentively  for  a  while,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  sea. 

Three  years  afterwards  Thorfin  returned  to  Green- 
land, and  the  valuable  merchandize  which  he  brought 
with  him,  inflamed  many  with  a  desire  of  seeking  their 
fortunes  in  Wineland.  He  himself  settled  in  Iceland, 
where  he  built  himself  a  princely  house.  After  his 
death  Gudrid  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  at  length 

*  From  this  it  appears  that  Thorwald  was  a  Christian  like  his  bro- 
ther Leif.  The  rest  of  the  Greenlanders,  Icelanders,  and  especially 
Norwegians,  who  from  time  to  time  repaired  to  Wineland,  were  pro- 
bably heathens  who  preferred  living  in  a  strange  land  to  embracing 
the  religion  of  Christ,  which  was  then  violently  propagated  in  Nor- 
way, by  Olaus  Tryggeson. 
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ended  her  days  in  a  convent  in  Iceland,  buiU  by  her 
son  Snorro,  who  was  born  in  Wineland. 

Meanwhile  two  Icelanders,  Helgo  and  Finbog,  fitted 
out  each  a  ship  with  thirty  men  for  Wineland,  and  took 
with  them  a  daughter  of  Eric  the  Red,  named  Freidis. 
This  woman  instigated  an  insurrection  in  the  new 
colony,  in  which  thirty  persons  perished,  amongst  whom 
were  Helgo  and  Finbog.  After  causing  this  bloodshed 
sl^  returned  to  Greenland,  where  she  lived  detested  by 
all,  and  died  in  extreme  misery.  The  remaining  colo- 
nists probably  fled,  and  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
country,  for  fear  of  punishment.  We  have  at  least  from 
that  time  no  accounts  of  this  colony,  except  that  one 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  country,  Eric, 
a  Greenland  bishop,  is  said  to  have  gone  thither  to  con- 
vert his  forlorn  countrymen.  From  these  outcasts  are 
probably  descended  the  present  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newfoundland,  who  are  so  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  person  and  mode  of  life  from  other 
Americans. 

VII.  No  satisfactory  proofs  can  be  produced  that 
Greenland  was  inhabited  before  the  arrival  of  its  Nor- 
wegian discoverers.  We  are  indeed  informed  by  the 
metrical  Danish  chronicle  so  frequently  quoted,  that 
certain  Armenians  were  driven  to  this  country  by  a 
storm,  who  from  hence  peopled  Norway  and  America; 
and  we  are  further  told  that  many  tribes  were  even  then 
found  in  Greenland,  each  acknowledging  the  authority 
of  its  own  particular  chief.  But  the  writer  of  these  an- 
nals so  frequently  sacrifices  the  austerity  of  history  to  his 
character  of  poet,  that  his  authority  can  have  but  little 
weight.  The  most  ancient  Icelandic  writers,  of  whom 
Ssemund  Erode,  Arius  Polyhistor,  Snorro  Sturlesen, 
and  others,  wrote  as  early  as  the  12th  contury,  relatethat 
though  pieces  of  broken  oars  were  sometimes  found 
on  the  strand,  no  human  beings  were  ever  seen  either 
on  the  east  or  west  coasts. 

The  first  Skraelings  seen  by  Europeans,  were  those 
whom  Thorwald  met  with  in  Wineland,  and  murdered 
some  of  them.     In  the  14th  century  they  all  at  once 
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made  their  appearance  in  West  Greenland,  where  they 
killed  eighteen  Norwegians,  and  carried  away  two  boys 
prisoners.  Ivar  Beer  the  Greenland  Justiciary,  was  sent 
with  some  ships  by  the  bishop  to  expel  these  savages 
fi'om  the  coast ;  but  on  landing  he  found  that  all  the 
invaders  had  fled,  and  left  behind  them  a  large  drove  6i 
sheep  and  oxen.  Of  these,  he  killed  as  many  as  he 
could  stovvT  in  his  ships,  and  returned  without  attempj:- 
ing  any  thing  further.  Torfseus  refers  this  occurrence 
to  the  year  1349.  Since  that  period  our  annals  are  si- 
lent as  to  the  Skroelings,  and  all  accounts  of  the  state  of 
Greenland  draw  to  a  close  soon  after. 

Peyrere  cites  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Wormius 
that  the  Skrcelings  first  showed  themselves  on  the  north 
bank  of  Kindel's  Inlet,  the  northernmost  bay  which  the 
Norwegians  occupied  on  the  west  side.  Some  hot- 
headed Norwegians  then  ventured  across,  and  accord- 
ing to  custom  insulted  the  contemptible  Skrcelings,*  but 
their  temerity  cost  them  their  lives.  He  farther  sup- 
poses that  these  savages  as  soon  as  they  saw  Ivar  Beer's 
squadron,  concealed  themselves  in  the  cavities  of  the 
hills,  which  was  the  reason  that  no  people  were  found 
along  with  the  cattle. 

It  appears  therefore  most  probable,  that  the  present 
race  of  savages  first  came  to  Greenland  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, not  from  Europe,  but  from  North  America.  If 
they  are  of  European  origin,  they  must  either  be  sup- 
posed to  have  travelled  by  way  of  Nova  Zembla  and 
Spitsbergen,  in  some  such  manner  as  the  famous  Hal- 
iur  Geit,  t  who,  if  we  may  credit  the  story,  performed  a 
journey  from  Greenland  to  Norway  on  foot,  attended 
only  by  a  goat,  whose  milk  supplied  him  with  nourish- 
ment, and  from  which  he  received  the  surname  of 
Geity*  but  the  discoveries  in  the  Icy  sea,  which  prove 
the  insular  situation  of  these  Countries,  are  fatal  to  this 
liypothesis.     Or  they  must  have  crossed  the  hyberbo- 

*  This  conjecture  harmonizes  with  the  tradition  of  the  Green- 
landers  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Kablunset,  and  their  wars  with 
the  Innuit. 

f    Verelius  apud  Torfceumt  p.  25. 
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rean  ocean,  and  worked  their  way  through  fields  of  ice, 
in  their  frail  barks.  Or  lastly,  we  mast  have  recourse 
to  the  no  less  improbable  supposition,  that  like  Helgo, 
a  heroine  celebrated  by  Arngrim,  they  were  transported 
from  Norway  to  Greenland  on  a  huge  ice-flake. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  northern  nations 
extends,  the  Calmucks,*  Jakutes,  Tungusians,  and 
Kamtschadales,  who  occupy  the  north  easterly  regions  of 
Great  Tartary  between  Mongolia  and  the  Arctic  ocean, 
appear  to  bear  a  greater  affinity  to  our  Greenlanders 
than  the  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  and  Ostiacks,  or  any  of 
the  tribes  bordering  upon  the  north  and  north  west  of 
the  same  sea.  Our  Greenlanders,  it  should  seem, 
having  settled  in  Tartary  after  the  grand  dispersion  ol" 
the  nations,  were  gradually  impelled  northward  by  the 
tide  of  emis^ration,  till  thev  reached  the  extreme  corner 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  finding  themselves  disturbed  even  in 
these  remote  seats,  they  crossed  the  Strait  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  America.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  hence,  that  America  was  originally  peopled 
by  them  ;  there  are  various  ways  in  which  that  vast  hemis- 
phere might  have  been  stocked  with  inhabitants,  at  a 
period  greatly  prior  to  the  settlement  of  these  fugitives. 
The  chief  part  of  the  American  tribes  differ  too  widely 
from  the  Greenlanders  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a 
indred  origin.      All  that  I  contend  for  is  that  the 

*  More  properly  written  Kailmak,  as  thejr  call  themselves  by  a 
name  compounded  of  Kail,  to  settle,  and  Umak,  a  tribe.  Now  the 
Greenlanders  call  their  original  ancestor  Kallak,  and  Umiak  is  the 
name  for  a  large  boat,  which  carries  a  whole  family  at  once.  Strah- 
leoberg  in  his  *'  Description  of  the  north  and  east  parts  of  Asia,'^  says 
in  several  places,  on  the  credit  of  Abulgasi  Chan,  that  Og  or  Ogus 
Chan,  who  reigned  in  Tartary  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  made 
an  inroad  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  as  some  of  his 
tribes  declined  following  him,  being  terrified  by  a  deep  snow,  they 
were  afterwards  called  Kall-atzi  and  Karlik  in  derision.  Now  this 
Karlik,  in  the  plural  Karalit,  is  the  name  which  the  Greenlanders  give 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  observed  so  great  a  similarity  between 
them  and  the  Calmucks,  both  in  their  stature  and  manners,  and  in  se- 
veral family  surnames  which  the  Greenlanders  have  preserved  with- 
out knowing  their  meaning,  that  I  apprehend  they  bear  a  nearer  re- 
lationship to  them,  than  to  any  other  Asiatic  nations. 
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northernmost  tract  of  the  new  world,  was  thus  peopled. 
Other  writers,  as  well  as  myselfi  have  remarked  a  great 
similarity  between  the  natives  of  North  America  and 
Siberia,  in  food,  dress,  manners,  and  even  in  religion, 
and  have  inferred  from  hence  the  Asiatic  descent  of 
the  former.  The  Russian  Captains  Behring,  Spangen- 
berg,  and  Tschirikow,  with  the  last  of  whom  Professor 
de  Lisle  sailed,  during  their  voyages  of  discovery  under- 
taken between  the  years  1725  and  1740,  found  the  same 
dress,  leather  boats,  and  mode  of  life  prevailing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  isles,  as  those  of  the 
Greenlanders.* 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  Behring's  Strait,  the 
proximity  of  the  two  continents  had  been  presumed 
by  geographers,  as  the  only  method  of  explaining  the 
existence  of  wild  animals  in  the  new  world.  The  same 
consideration  led  the  old  Icelanders  to  believe  that 
Greenland  was  contiguous  to  Lapland.  Charle'voia: 
tells  us  in  his  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans, 
that  the  Jesuit  Grellon  in  his  Chinese  mission,  met  with 
a  Huron  woman  in  Tartary,  who  had  been  formerly 
baptized  by  him,  during  his  labours  in  Canada.  She 
had  been  taken  captive  in  war,  and  transferred  through 
the  hands  of  several  masters,  till  she  came  to  Tartary. 
Another  Jesuit  is  said  to  have  found  in  China,  a  Spanish 
woman  from  Florida,  who  having  been  carried  off  by  the 
Indians,  travelled  through  some  very  cold  countries, 
and  arrived  at  length  in  Tartary,  where;  she  married  a 
Tartar  soidier.t 


*  This  subject  may  be  seen  more  fully  treated  in  Professor's  Mai- 
ler's Collection  of  Russian  Transactions,  voj.  iii.  p.  214.  The  natives 
of  the  American  coasts,  came  a-board  in  small  canoes,  shaped  like  the 
Greenland  kajaks.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  understand  the  Tschuk- 
tschi  whom  the  Russians  had  brought  with  them  from  Kamtschatka  as 
interpreters,  but  on  account  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  strangers, 
they  evidently  considered  them  as  of  the  same  race  with  themselves. 
These  Tschuktschi  have  no  canoes ;  but  their  large  boats  which  they 
call  Baidars,  carrying  from  30  to  40  men,  are  constructed  of  ribs  of 
wood  or  whalebone,  arid  covered  with  seal-skins.  See  Strahlenberg's- 
Description,  p.  457. 

f  Journal  d'lcn  Voyage,  &c.  p.  45. 
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Our  savages  then,  retired  before  their  pursuers, 
across  the  narrow  strait,  either  by  a  direct  navigation, 
or  by  a  more  gradual  passage  from  island  to  island,  to 
America,  where  they  could  spread  themselves  without 
opposition  through  the  unoccupied  wastes  round  the 
south-east  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  through  Canada 
up  to  the  northern  ocean.  And  here  they  were  first 
met  with  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  discoverers 
of  Wineland,  But  when  they  were  compelled  to  eva^ 
cuate  these  possessions  likewise,  by  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  superior  to  themselves  in  strength  and  valour, 
who  thronged  to  the  north  out  of  Florida,  they  receded 
nearer  to  the  pole,  as  far  as  the  60th  deg.  Here  Ellis, 
in  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  found  the  Esquimaux,* 
resembling  the  Greenlanders  in  every  particular  of 
dress,  figure,  boats,  weapons,  houses,  manners,  and 
customs.  He  would  have  perceived  a  similar  agree- 
ment in  the  languages  of  the  two  nations,  had  he  known 
more  of  either  than  the  single  word  Tukto,  a  reindeer, 
which  is  the  same  in  both.t 

The  clerk  of  the  California  t  says,  that  these  Esqui- 
maux are  grievously  harassed  by  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  south  and  west  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  who  are  in 
all  respects  a  distinct  race.  An  unsuccessful  hunting  or 
fishing  expedition  is  a  sufficient  pretext  for  their  oppres- 
sors to  fall  upon  them,  and  take  them  prisoners  or  mur- 
der them.  These  acts  of  violence  have  induced  the 
fugitives  to  retreat  so  far  to  the  northward ;  and  part  of 
them  in  all  probability  passed  over  to  Greenland  in  the 
14th  century,  either  crossing  Davis's  Strait  in  their 
boats,  from  Cape  TValsingham,  in  lat.  66°  to  the  South 
bay,  a  distance  of  scarcely  forty  leagues ;  or  otherwise 
proceeding  by  land  round  the  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
where,  if  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  the  Greenlanders, 

*  Charlevoix  derives  this  name  from  the  Indian  word  EsJcimantsih, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Abenaquis,  signifies  to  mt  ratv;  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  eat  raw  fish. 

f  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 

j  Accouint  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage, 
Vol.  11, 1',  43, 
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stone-crosses,  like  guide-posts,  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
intervals  along  the  coast.  * 

VIII.  A  difficulty  here  forces  itself  upon  our  con- 
sideration respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Skroelings 
became  the  sole  occupants  of  the  country,  on  both  its 
coasts.     We  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  feeble  and  das- 
tardly race,  who  fled   at  the  very  appearance   of  an 
enemy;  who,  rather  than  face  a  horde  of  Indians  no  bet- 
ter armed  than  themselves,  slunk  away  into  the  coldest 
and  most  desolate  regions  of  the  north  ;  and  who  to  this 
day  possess  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  for  self- 
defence,  should  be  capable  of  over-matching  the  Norwe- 
gians, a  nation  of  conquerors,  invading  their  populous 
colonies,  barricaded  as  they  were  by  craggy  rocks,  and 
destroying  them  root  and  branch,  so  that  not  a  living 
vestige  of  them  is  now  to  be  found.     There  are  besides 
no  further  records  of  any  thing  like  a  war,  than  the 
slaughter  of  eighteen  Norwegians  already  mentioned. 
A  pestilence,  with  its  attendant  miseries,  appears  to 
have  been   the  principal   instrument  in   depopulating 
these   numerous  colonies,  and  preparing   the  way  for 
their    extermination   by   the   savages.      This    plague, 
which  was  called  the  Black  Death,  spread  its  ravages 
about  the  year  1 350,  and  raged  so  virulently  through- 
out all  Europe,  that  not  only  the  animal  kingdom  was 
infected,    but    the    very    roots   of  trees,   and  shrubs, 
and    herbage    withered   away,    leaving    whole    coun- 
tries blasted  and  desolate.     Its  baneful  influence  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  the   countries   of  the   north  ;     and 
Greenland,  from  the  continual  commerce  which  it  car- 
ried on  with  Norway,  could  scarcely  escape  the  conta- 
gion.    The  want  of  seamen,  and  the  rapid  decrease  of 
cattle,  the  staple  produce  of  Greenland,  occasioned  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  intercourse  with  the  mother- 
country.     The  savages  extended  their  limits  ;  the  fee- 
ble remnant  of  Europeans  yielded  up  to  them  the  western 
side,  drawing  continually  closer  together  for  mutual  de- 
fence; and  Ivar  Beer  concludeshis  history  with  lam-enting 
that  jthe  Skroelings  now  possessed  the  whole  West-Bygd. 

,      *  See  Note  XVI. 
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After  the  plague,  some  merchants  again  sent  vessels 
to  Greenland.  A  process  was  commenced  against  them 
hy  queen  Margaret,  in  1389,  for  trading  without  her 
permission  to  a  country  which,  like  Iceland,  Faroe, 
and  Finmark,  belonged  to  the  royal  domains.*  She 
and  her  successors,  however,  nolonger  resided  in  Norway, 
and  the  union  of  the  three  northern  crowns  at  Calmar 
involved  them  in  too  many  cares  to  allow  them  to  think 
of  the  forlorn  Greenlanders.  At  the  same  time  many 
vessels  were  lost  by  storms,  which  operated  still  more 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  merchants,  and  induced 
them  at  length  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether.!  The 
deserted  colonists  might  now  with  little  difficulty  be 
hemmed  in,  starved,  and  murdered  by  the  savages',  or 
driven  to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  incorporatng 
with  them,  and  adopting  their  mode  of  life.  The  re- 
gency at  length  recollected  their  situation,  and  sent 
over  Bishop  Andrew  in  1408.  But  we  have  no  certain 
intelligence  either  of  his  fate,  or  that  of  his  destined 
flock,  whether  they  were  all  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
or  murdered  by  the  barbarians^ ;  or  whether,  in  agree- 
ment with  a  common  opinion,  a  few  survivors  still  dwell 
on  the  remote  banks  of  the  inlets,  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains. 

Some  traces  of  their  existence  were  discovered  long 
afterwards.  About  the  year  1530,  Bishop  Amund,  of 
Skalholt  in  Iceland,  on  his  return  fi'om  Norway,  was 
driven  by  a  storm  so  near  to  the  coast  of  Greenland  off 
Herjolt's  Ness,  that  he  could  see  the  inhabitants  driving- 
home  their  cattle.  He  did  not,  however,  go  on  land, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  gale  which 
sprung  up  at  the  time  and  carried  them  to  Iceland 

*  Ponianus,  ap.  Torfceura,  p.  24. 

■f"  Lyscandery  ap.  Torfceum,  p.  2.5. 

X  There  is  a  district  in  Baal's  River  called  PissiksarUk,  the  place 
of  shooting  or  field  of  battle.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  theatre 
of  a  skirmish  between  the  Norwegians  and  the  Skrcelings.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  over  which  a  boat  may  row  in  half  an  hour, 
there  still  exist  some  Pudera,  and  the  Greenlanders  say  that  the  place 
owes  its  name  to  a  rencontre  of  former  times,  in  which  the  opposite 
parties  discharged  their  arrows  at  each  other  across  the  river. 
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before  the  next  morning.  The  Icelander  Bicern  of 
Skardsa,  from  whom  we  have  this  account,  also  relates 
that  Jon  Groenlander,  a  Hamburgh  seaman,  was 
thrice  driven  among  the  Greenland  islands,  where  he 
saw  fishers'  huts  like  those  of  Iceland,  but  could  discern 
no  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fragments  of  shat- 
tered boats,  according  to  the  same  authority,  have  fre- 
quently been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Iceland ;  and  in 
1625,  an  entire  canoe  was  driven  on  shore,  compacted 
of  sinews  and  wooden  pegs,  and  smeared  over  with 
blubber.  An  oar  has  since  been  found,  inscribed  in 
Runic  characters,  with  the  words,  Qft  var  ek  dasa,  dur 
eh  dro  ihih^  "  Oft  was  I  tired,  while  I  drew  thee.'* 

A  German  author,  DithmarBlef'ken,  tells  us,  thatbeing 
in  Iceland,  in  154.6,  he  met  with  a  Dominican  monk 
from  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  in  Greenland,  who 
having  in  the  preceding  yeai'  accompanied  his  bishop 
from  that  country  to  Norway,  had  finally  settled  in 
Iceland.  From  this  monk  he  professes  to  have  received 
a  description  of  the  monastery  j  and  thougli  the  inco- 
herence of  his  account  makes  it  appear  extremely 
questionable,  I  find  it  confirmed  by  Caesar  Longinus*. 
He  mentions  that  James  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who 
made^many  voyages  to  Iceland  and  Greenland  in  the 
Danish  service,  and  gave  a  most  detailed  and  faithful 
report  of  the  state  of  the  Greenlanders,  likewise  con- 
versed with  the  same  monk  in  presence  of  the  governor 
of  Iceland.  To  this  person  also  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  convent,  stating,  "  that  it  contained  a  well  of  hot 
Avater,  which  being  conducted  in  pipes  through  all  the 
apartments,  warmed  not  only  them,  but  also  the  cham- 
bers of  the  upper  story  ;  that  meat  was  boiled  in  this 
spring  as  quickly  as  over  a  fire ;  that  the  walls  of  the 
convent  were  composed  of  pumice  stone ;  and  that 
hot  water  poured  upon  stones  of  this  substance,  reduced 
them  to  the  consistence  of  clay,  so  that  they  could  be 
used  for  mortar." 

We  meet  with  a  similar  notice  of  this  convent  in  the 

*  Extract  of  all  Travels  and  Voyages,  Part.  II.  p.  147. 
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Danisft  Chronicle,  with  the  addition  of  a  garden,  which 
being  irrigated  by  a  tepid  rivulet,  produced  the  most 
luxuriant  flowers  andfruits.  Our  oldest  Icelandic  autho- 
rities, however,  pass  over  both  this  cloister,  and  the  town 
of  Alb^  in  Greenland  in  utter  silence.  The  same  monk 
is  likewise  said  to  have  communicated  much  information 
to  our  Englishman,  respecting  the  character  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  pygmies,  but 
his  stories  are  not  less  repugnant  to  HalPs  own  narra- 
tive, than  to  our  present  experience. 

IX.  Having  now  noticed  all  the  accounts  of  East 
Greenland  left  us  on  record  by  ancient  authors,  I  will, 
before  I  quit  the  subject,  add  some  information  regard- 
ing its  present  state,,  as  represented  by  a  company  of 
Greenlanders,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1752,  paid  a  visit 
to  their  relations  in  New  Herrnhut.. 

"One  of  these  strangers  named  Kojake,  who  dwelt 
five  days*  journey  beyond  Onartok,  or  the  Warm  Spring, 
consequently  forty  leagues  up  the  eastern  coast,  related 
that  he  had  in  the  preceding  winter  lodged  two  men  of 
three,  who -had  spent  three  years  in  cruising  up  the  east 
coast  in  large  boats.  He  knew  nothing  more  of  the  re- 
sidence of  these  people,  than  that  it  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance to  the  north-east.  According  to  the  relation 
which  they  gave  him  of  their  journey,  they  passed  the 
first  winter  which  overtook  them  inactive  in  their  tents. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  year,,  they  found  their 
further  progress  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ice,  and 
in  the  third  year  they  returned  home.  They  must  have 
advanced  as  far  northward  as  lat.  66^,  for  they  stated 
that  towards  the  limits  of  their  journey,  the  sun  never 
totally  set  in  summer,  but  illuminated  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  even  at  midnight.  They  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  tie  their  tent  and  boat  upon  a  sledge  drawn 
by  dogs,  and  thus  convey  them  over  the  ice.  The  quan^ 
tity  of  ice  which  lay  out  to  sea,  made  them  cautiously 
keep  close  to  the  land;  wheretheice  was  in  smaller  masses, 
and  sooner  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  tides. 

*  Longinus,  1.  c.  p.  137- 
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They  described  the  inhabitants  to  be  taller  than  those 
of  the  opposite  coast.  Their  hair  was  black,  their 
beards  long,  and  their  complexion,  like  that  of  other 
Greenlanders,  was  tawny.  Little  difference  was  observ- 
ed in  their  language,  but  they  had  a  singing  tone.  Our 
voyagers  saw  no  trees  or  herbage,  nor  any  reindeer  or 
hares,  as  they  did  not  touch  on  the  mainland,  but  coast- 
ed through  the  islands.  They  however  saw  vast  num- 
bers of  seals,  especially  of  the  spotted  and  hooded  spe- 
cies ;  likewise  many  whales,  red-fish,  soles,  eider-ducks, 
partridges,  bears,  and  foxes.  These  afforded  plentiful 
sustenance  to  the  natives,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition. 

"  They  saw  a  beautiful  inlet,  into  which  they  bad  not 
the  courage  to  venture,  being  afraid  of  the  inhabitants* 
who  were  reported  to  be  cannibals.  The  terror  inspired 
by  these  people  is  universal  among  the  Greenlanders. 
The  opinion  of  our  travellers  was,  that  they  had  been 
driven  to  this  unnatural  food  by  necessity,  and  finding  it 
palatable,  had  adopted  the  custom  of  making  Mikkiak 
of  their  dead,  depositing  it  with  other  flesh  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  till  it  becomes  half  putrid  and  frozen.  In 
the  extremity  of  famine  they  probably  confined  their 
cannibalism  to  the  aged  or  forsaken  orphans,  whose  lives 
they  thought  could  better  be  dispensed  with  than  that 
of  their  useful  dogs.  They  build  their  houses  of  stone, 
and  cover  them  with  spars  of  wood,  which  is  however  a 
scarce  article.  Their  clothes  are  sewed  together  more 
coarsely  than  those  of  our  Greenlanders,  owing  to  the 
want  of  iron  and  needles  ;  a  nail  found  in  the  drift-wood  ^ 
is  a  valuable  treasure.  They  have  never  seen  a  ship, 
and  they  have  themselves  no  boats  with  sails.  In  other 
respects  their  women's  boats,  kajaks,  and  arrows,  resem- 
ble those  of  their  countrymen.  No  information  could 
be  gleaned  on  the  subject  of  religion,  except  that  they 
likewise  had  their  angekoks.  Less  mist  was  prevalent 
than  in  Davis's  Strait,  but  the  snow  fell  much  deeper, 
and  commonly  with  a  south  wind."  Thus  far  the  nar- 
rative of  these  Greenlanders. 

A  factor,  amongst  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
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east  side,  communicated  to  me  tlie  fbltowing  circum- 
stance :  "  In  the  year  I757,*'  he  says,  "  a  Southlander, 
who  wintered  at  our  colony,  informed  us  of  a  report 
which  he  had  heard  from  certain  East-GreenJanders. 

"  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  a  tribe  of  people  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  environs  of  an  inland  sea,  came 
down  every  spring  to  the  sea-shore  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  natives  of  the  coast,  whose  dread  of  these 
invaders  is  cherished  by  many  traditionary  fables,  re- 
gularly fly  at  their  approach  and  seek  refuge  in  their 
islands.  Their  pursuers,  who  are  unable  to  follow  for 
want  of  boats,  can  only  shoot  after  them  with  their  ar- 
rows, which  they  carry  in  quivers  behind  their  backs  ; 
but  they  plunder  and  destroy  the  deserted  villages,  and 
return  to  the  mountains  laden  with  booty.'* 

If  this  report  could  be  trusted,  we  might  suppose 
these  people  to  be  the  same  with  the  cannibals  just 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Norwegians,  who,  protected  by  their 
natural  barriers,  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  with  the  sava- 
ges, in  revenge  for  the  ruin  of  their  ancestors,  and  is- 
suing from  their  recesses  in  spring,  when  their  suste- 
nance fails  them,  rob  and  pillage  without  resistance. 
The  panic  excited  by  these  predatory  incursions,  has 
probably  procured  them  the  reputation  of  man-eaters. 
From  this  source  have  been  derived  the  stories  of  moun- 
tain spirits,  both  of  the  giant  and  dwarfish  race,  to 
whose  tuition  the  Europeans  are  indebted  for  their 
knowledge,  together  with  the  fable  of  the  ErMgUt  who 
live  only  on  the  east-side,  and:  whom  the  Greenlanders 
describe  to  be,  what  an  old  Italian  author  represents  the 
Norwegians,  —  manhaters,  with  faces  like  a  dog*s  head. 

Another  factor,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
an  early  part  of  the  work,  and  who  was  at  great  pains 
to  collect  and  reconcile  the  various  recitals  of  Green- 
landers  from  all  quarters,  favoured  me  with  the  follow- 
ing result  of  his  investigations.  "The  Greenlanders  on 
the  west-side,"  writes  my  intelligent  informer,  *'  run 
from  four  to  six  days  in  their  boats  before  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  that  is,  till  they  double 
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Staatenhuk.  After  coasting  upwards  for  several  dayS 
more,  they  arrive  at  a  large  ice-gulf,  which,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  currents  and  the  abundance  of  ice  stretch- 
ing far  out  to  sea,  they  dare  not  undertake  to  cross. 
Many  reasons  induce  me  to  believe  that  this  gulf  is  part 
of  the  strait  of  Frobisher,  once  navigable,  according  tq 
the  opinion  I  have  before  stated,  but  blocked  up  with 
ice,  time  immemorial.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  the 
day's  run  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  must  be  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  miles  from  Staaten- 
huk to  this  ice-bay.  In  the  Dutch  charts  no  iiordes  or 
bays  are  marked  along  this  line  of  coast,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Greenlanders  verify  this  delineation.  On 
this  account  no  small  fish,  except  scolpings,  frequent  the 
coast,  and  the  natives  must  annually  make  a  voyage  to 
Onartok  on  the  west-side  to  catch  angmarset.  No 
shrubs  or  grass  grow  there  j  and  consequently  there 
are  no  reindeer ;  the  fox  is  the  only  species  of  game. 
Many  Greenlanders,  however,  choose  this  situation,  as  it 
is  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  seals,  particularly  of 
the  hooded  species.  This  eastern  tract,  from  Staatenhuk 
to  the  ice-gulf,  has  long  been  known  to  us  from  our 
constant  intercourse  with  natives  of  that  country  travel- 
ling to  Disko  Bay.  But  with  respect  to  the  territory 
north  and  east  of  Frobisher's  strait,  which  is  the  proper 
Oster-bygd,  once  so  thickly  covered  by  an  European 
population,  the  Greenlanders,  prior  to  the  year  1752, 
could  give  no  better  information  than  that  a  full-grown 
whale  would  scarcely  suffice  the  inhabitants  for  a  single 
meal,  and  that  they  were  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and 
devoured  human  flesh. 

"  In  1751  two  men  are  said  to  have  returned  from 
an  expedition  beyond  the  ice-gulf,  who  gave  a  long 
account  of  their  tour.  In  1756,  58,  60,  and  6I, 
several  families  came  down  from  the  Oster-bygd  to 
Staatenhuk  on  voyages  of  trade.  The  last  company  ar- 
rived there  at  the  end  of  July,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
months,  with  two  large  women'sboats  and  a  multitude  of 
kajaks,  and  returned  in  a  few  days,  having  procured  the 
most  necessary  articles.  I  am  assured  by  some  Greenlan- 
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ders,  who  traded  with  this  last  party,  and  who  are  now, 
(I7G2,)   making   preparations   to   pass   the  winter  in 
Kangek,  that  they  come  from  a  considerable  distance 
north  east  of  the  Ice-gulf,  for  which  reason  they  distin- 
guish them    from   themselves   by   the   appellation   of 
Northlanders.  They  describe  them  as  a  simple,  timorous 
people,  possessed  of  very  faint  conceptions  of  moral  du- 
ties.  This  is  the  character  given  of  them  by  the  South- 
landers,  who  are  themselves  regarded  as  the  rudest  and 
most  stupid  of  their  race.     In  body  they  are  tall,  and 
stout  of  limb,  have  black  hair,  but  no  beard ;    they 
speak  the   Greenlandic,   but   with  a  peculiar  accent, 
nearly  resembling  the  dialect  spoken  in  Disko  Bay.  * 
Their  dress  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  that  of  the 
west  Greenlanders,  though  their  fashions  appear  to  vary. 
A  woman's  dress,  which  1  purchased  from  the  narrator 
of  these  particulars,  has  longer  flaps  than  ordinary,  and 
is  covered  with  embroideries  coarsely  executed.    These 
people  have  dogs  of  a  species  entirely  different  from 
those  of  Greenland,  and  bearing  the  greatest  similarity 
to  the  Iceland  breed.     They  know  nothing  of  the  old 
Norwegians,  or  of  any  churches  or  other  buildings  pos- 
sessed by  them  ;  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  their  living 
only  in  the  islands,  as  not  merely  the  friths  of  the  conti- 
nent are  entirely  frozen  up,  but  the  whole  shore  is  cased 
with  ice,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  glassy  plain. 
The  sea  likewise  is  blocked  up  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.     During  this  time  the  inhabitants  support  life  by 
a  black  kind  of  holibut,  whose  fat  they  burn  in  their 
lamps  as  a  substitute  for  train.  When  the  ice  breaks  up, 
seals  are  caught  in  abundance.     For  the  last  three  or 
four  years  they  have  been  surprised  like  us  by  the  total 
absence  of  floating  ice,  and  during  these  years  the  sea 
has  brought  them  imusually  large  quantities  of  drift- 
wood.    Iron  and  bone  are  the  articles  of  which  they 

*  This  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  no  descendants  of  the  Norwe- 
gians. But,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  heard  from  other  sources,  that  our 
Greenlanders  cannot  understand  the  language  in  which  they  converse 
amongst  themselves,  we  might  at  least  suppose  them  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a  mixture  between  the  Greenlanders  and  Europeans. 
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feel  the  greatest  want.  To  procure  those  necessaries' 
they  began  ten  years  ago  to  undertake  such  dangerous 
voyages  to  our  Greenlanders.  They  bring  fox-skins, 
seal-skins,  leather  thongs,  and  Weichstein  kettles,  for 
which  they  are  content  to  receive  whatever  number  of 
blunt  knives  and  needles  are  given  them.  Their  astonish- 
ment is  highly  excited  by  the  sight  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  but  they  express  no  desire  to  possess  them. 

X.  Having  collected  these  desultory  notices  relative 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Oster-Bygd,  which  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  credit,  as  they  correspond  with  what 
might  be  presupposed  from  our  knowledge  of  the  west- 
side,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  exertions  made 
to  re- discover  this  lost  country. 

A  century  elapsed  under  the  successors  of  queen  Mar-- 
garet,  every  year  of  which  added  to  that  oblivion  which 
threatened  to  bury  the  very  name  of  Greenland,  when 
suddenly  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  at  once 
aroused  the  dormant  spirit  of  enterprize.  The  Portu- 
guese had  recently  opened  to  themselves  a  way  by  sea 
to  the  wealth  of  Hindostan,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
England  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  these  great 
exertions.  Henry  VII.  sent  out  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1497,  to  find  if  possible  a  north-west  passage  to  India. 
^e  discovered  the  whole  coast  of  North  America  and 
Newfoundland,  and  the  extensive  colonies  which  the 
English  planted  in  these  uncultivated  wastes  have,  by 
agriculture  and  commerce,  acquired  a  more  durable 
power,  and  a  fund  of  wealth  more  inexhaustible  than  all 
that  Spain  has  reaped  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Cabot  reports  that  he  reached  the  67th  degree, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  the  first  who  penetrated 
into  Davis's  Strait.  A  century  before  this,  in  1380,  we 
read  that  Nicolas  and  Antonius  Zeni,  two  noble  Vene- 
tians, were  carried  by  a  storm  from  the  coast  of  Iceland 
into  the  Deuca]edonian  Sea,  and  that  in  lat  .58°,  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  they  discovered  a  large  island 
inhabited  by  Christians,  and  covered  with  a  hundred 
towns  and  villages,  which  was  called  West  Friesland, 
Since  that  time,  however,  we  have  notasyllableof  intel- 
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ligence  which  can  give  an   air  of  truth  to  this  story, 
Frobisher  in  his  third  voyage  touched  at  a  country  in 
that  latitude,  and  found  the  inhabitants  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Greenlanders,  whence  he  justly  con-, 
eluded  that  it  was  a  part  of  Greenland.     Some  persons 
however   espouse  the    opinion,    that    this    island   has 
been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  the  same 
with  the  Sunken  land  of  Bus  marked  on  the  charts, 
which  is  dreaded  by  seamen  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
incumbent  water  and  the  furious  dashing  of  the  waves. 
The  ardour  of  discovery  was  now  universally  excited, 
as  gold  and  silver  mines  were  confidently  expected  in  all 
newly  found  countries.     The  precious  metals  were  also 
supposed  to  lurk  in  the  unknown  caverns  of  the  north. 
In  1271  a  strong  north  wind  drifted  a  mass  of  ice  and 
timber  with  a  few  white  bears  to  Iceland,  whereupon 
the  natives  of  that  island  concluded  that  there  must  be 
land  to  the  north  of  Greenland  ;  and  what  other  could 
it  be  than  the  Colchis  from  whence  a  Friesland  arma- 
ment in  the  time  of  King  Olaus  brought  away  moun- 
tains of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds,  though  guarded  by 
Saturn  and  his  evil  angels,  or  belike  by  cruel  savages, 
and  vessels  were  forthwith  sent  out  to  search  for  this 
country,  but  the  ice  forbade  their  approach.  *     The 
mountains  of  Greenland  had  likewise  the  credit  of  being 
rich  in  gold,  for  in  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  xxxvii.  22.  it  is 
written :    "  Gold   cometh    out   of    the   north ;"    and 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus  has  assured  us  of  wealthier 
mines  in  that  quarter  than  in  the  east. 

Eric  Walkendorf,  Archbishop  of  Drontheim,  in  th© 
reign  of  Christian  II.,  was  the  first  who  seriously  pro- 
jected the  renewal  of  an  intercourse  with  Greenland, 
and  a  provision  of  teachers  for  the  poor  forsaken  Chris- 
tian colonists.  He  read  all  the  writings  which  treated 
of  Greenland,  collected  the  observations  of  merchants 
and  seamen  who  were  acquainted  with  the  northern 
seas,  traced  out  a  chart  of  the  course  thither,  sought  out 
persons  who  were  willing  to  commence  a  trade,  and 
found  a  colony  there,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  their 
direction.     But  unhappily  falling  into  disgrace  with  his 

*  Peyrere,  1.  g.  p.  128. 
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prince,  he  banished  himself  in  15^1  to  Rome  ,  where  he 
died,  and  his  benevolent  plans  were  buried  with  him. 

The  affairs  of  Greenland  were  a  subject  of  deliberation 
in  the  cabinet  of  Frederic  I.,  but  no  active  measures 
were  set  on  foot.  Christian  III.  disannulled  the  restric- 
tion of  queen  Margaret  on  the  Greenland  trade,  leaving 
it  free  to  all ;  and  he  even  fitted  out  ships  to  search  for 
the  forgotten  coast,  though  they  were  disappointed  in 
their  object  Frederic  IE.  sent  the  famous  navigator 
Magnus  Henningsen  thither  in  the  year  1578.  He,, 
after  much  danger  from  storms  and  ice,  succeeded  in. 
gaining  sight  of  the  land  ;  but  he  was  obhged  to  return, 
because,  as  he  reported,  the  ship  all  at  once  stood  still, , 
and  could  not  by  any  exertions  be  worked  onwards, 
though  it  blew  the  best  of  gales,  and  there  was  an  un- 
fathomable depth  of  water.  He  attributed  this  myste- 
rious obstruction  to  a  sub-marine  rock  of  loadstone ; 
others  affirmed  that  a  Remora  or  sucking-fish  had  seized 
the  vessel  with  its  teeth  and  arrested  its  motion  ;  but 
we  may  readily  suppose,  that  the  repulsive  dread  of  the 
ice,  or  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  native  country,  were 
the  real  agents  in  this  business. 

Two  years  before  this,  Martin  FroUsJier  was  com- 
missioned by  queen  Elizabeth  to  endeavour  to  track  out 
a  north-west  passage.  On  his  voyage,  he  discovered 
part  of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to  which  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  Meta  Incognita^  and  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name.  His  traffic  with  the  natives  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  they  took  away  from  him  a  boat  with  five 
men.  He  was  the  first  of  the  later  navigators,  who 
touched  upon  this  coast.  A  kind  of  black  stone,  which 
he  found,  that  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  inflamed  the  appetite  for  discovery.  He  sailed 
thither  again  in  the  following  year,  but  having  sought 
in  vain  for  the  sailors  he  had  lost,  he  seized  upon  two 
savages  in  retaliation,  and  returned  with  a  heavy 
lading  of  black  stones.  In  1578,  the  queen  sent  him 
once  more  to  this  country  with  the  command  of  a  small 
fleet  ahd  one  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  establish  a 
colony,  and  then  proceed  to  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
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west  passage.  But  he  lost  the  ship  which  carried  the^ 
t)uilding  materials,  nor  could  he  find  the  Frobisher 
Strait  again,  and  after  running  into  another  strait, 
where  he  procured  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  black 
mineral  earth,  he  returned  to  England.  It  remains  am- 
biguous from  his  representation^  whether  he  landed  in 
Greenland,  or  Labrador,  or  H.udson*s  Bay,  as  neither 
the  latitude  nor  the  course  he  held  are  distinctly  marked. 

His  description  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  intercourse  he  had  with  them,  agrees  very  well  with 
Greenland.  But  when  we  are  told,  that  he  found  the 
natives  a  highly  civilized  race  whose  king  named  Caki- 
unge  was  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted,  either  that  his  crew  accommodated  their 
story  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  times,  which  required 
in  every  voyage  of  discovery  a  large  proportion  of  gold 
and  silver  mountains,  rich  palaces,  magnificent  courts, 
and  above  all  a  whole  shower  of  impossible  adventures ; 
or  otherwise  that  his  editors  embellished  his  unadorned 
narrative  from  the  ballads  and  romances  then  in  vogue^ 

The  attempts  of  Frobisher  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  John  Davis,  who  in  1585  gained  the  latitude  of  64° 
15',  where  he  landed  in  Baal's  Kiver,  and  iraded  with 
the  natives,  whom  he  describes  as  a  mild  and  peaceful 
people.  In  this  and  the  two  following  years  he  examined 
the  opposite  coast  of  America  up  to  lat.  70'»  gave  his 
name  to  the  intermediate  arm  of  the  sea,  and  left  be* 
hind  him  expectations  of  a  north-west  passage  through  it, 
which  Button,  Hudson,  and  Baffin,  and  many  other 
English  navigators  as  far  down  as  the  year  1747»  have 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  realize. 

XI.  The  Danes  were  roused  by  the  discoveries  of 
Frobisher  to  renew  their  search  for  their  lost  Green- 
land. In  the  year  1605,  Christian  IL,  who  was  particu- 
larly active  in  the  cause,  sent  out  John  Knight,  an 
English  seaman  of  long  experience  in  the  Greenland 
seas,  and  the  Danish  Admiral  Godske  Lindenow,  with 
three  ships.  The  admiral  anchored  with  his  ship  on  the 
east  side,  but  distrusting  the  savages,  he  only  staid  three 
days  on  the  coast,  bartering  iron  manufactures,  looking- 
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glasses,  and  other  articles  for  skins,  and  then  seizing  two 
of  the  natives  returned  homewards.  Knight  sailed  with 
the  two  other  ships  to  the  west  side,  where  he  found  in- 
habitants much  more  barbarous  than  those  on  the  east 
coast;  and  sent  a  detachment  of  armed  men  on  shore 
who  discovered  many  green  and  fertile  spots.  The  exha- 
lations which  rose  out  of  the  earth,  led  them  to  conclude 
that  the  ground  was  impregnated  with  sulphur;  and 
they  likewise  found  metallic  stones  which  yielded 
twenty-six  ounces  of  silver  in  a  cvvt.  They  made  five 
savages  prisoners,  one  of  whom  they  were  obliged  to  kill 
in  order  to  terrify  the  rest  into  submission.  They  were 
said  to  have  no  similarity  to  those  taken  on  the  east 
coast  either  in  language,  dress,  or  manners.  Before 
his  return  Knight  made  a  chart  of  the  coast. 

The  king  was  so  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
expedition,  that  he  again  sent  out  the  Admiral  in  the 
following  year,  and  gave  him  the  three  Greenlaiiders  as 
interpreters.  May  8th,  I6O6,  they  embarked  and  cast 
anchor  in  Davis's  Strait,  August  8d.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  savages  kept  aloof.  At  another  place  where 
they  landed,  the  inhabitants  shewed  themselves  pre- 
pared to  repulse  any  attack  ;  and  at  a  third  place,  where 
they  absolutely  rejected  all  intercourse,  one  of  the 
Admiral's  people  ventured  on  shore  in  hopes  of  conci- 
liating them  by  presents.  But  no  sooner  had  he  set 
foot  on  land  than  they  fell  upon  him  with  their  wooden 
Jcnives,  and  before. he  could  receive  any  assistance, 
hacked  him  in  pieces  in  revenge  of  the  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  preceding  year.  The  minds  of  the  natives 
being  thus  exasperated,  no  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  accomplishing  their  object,  and  the  squadron  accord- 
ingly returned  home. 

The  fate  of  the  five  Greenlanders  who  had  been 
brought  to  Denmark  in  the  first  expedition,  was  a  me- 
lancholy one.  Though  they  met  with  the  kindest 
treatment,  and  were  well  supplied  with  stock-fish  and 
train,  they  frequently  looked  with  wishful  eyes  and 
heart-breaking  sobs  towards  the  north.     They  at  length 
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escaped  to  sea  in  their  kajaks  ;  but  being  driven  back 
by  a  strong  wind  on  to  the  coast  of  Schonen,  and 
brought  to  Copenhagen,  two  of  them  died  of  grief. 
Two  of  the  survivors  again  attempted  flight,  and  only 
one  of  them  was  recovered.  The  latter  was  observed 
to  weep  most  bitterly  whenever  he  saw  a  child  hanging 
on  its  mother's  neck,  whence  it  was  supposed,  for  no 
one  understood  their  language,  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  in  his  native  country.  The  remaining  two 
lived  ten  or  eleven  years  in  Denmark,  and  were  em- 
ployed at  Coldingen  in  the  pearl-fishery,  but  were  so 
rigorously  tasked  even  in  winter,  that  the  one  died  and 
the  other  had  recourse  to  flight ;  but  being  re-taken 
above  an  hundred  miles  from  land,  he  likewise  ended 
his  days  of  chagrin.  * 

The  king  once  more  dispatched  two  ships  to  Green- 
land under  Capt.  Carsten  Richardsen,  but  they  could 
not  make  land  on  account  of  the  ice.  Christian  now 
gave  up  Greenland  in  despair,  but  in  1619,  the  year 
after  he  had  settled  his  establishment  at  Tranquebar,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  he  sent  out  Jens  Munk  with 
two  ships,  to  discover  a  passage  north  of  America  to  the 
East  Indies,  an  attempt  which,  like  all  the  preceding 
ones,  proved  abortive.  Whether  he  touched  on  the 
west  side  of  Greenland,  or  whether  the  Indians  of 
Hudson's  Bay  are  not  meant  by  his  Greenlanders,  does 
not  distinctly  appear  from  the  narrative,  t 

Nothwithstanding  these  repeated  failures,  Greenland 
still  continued  to  be  an  object  of  mercantile  speculation. 
In  the  year  1636,  a  company  of  Copenhagen  merchants, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  chancellor  Christian  Friis, 
fitted  out  two  vessels,  which  arrived  in  Davis's  Strait, 
and  traded  with  the  natives.  One  of  the  sailors  perceived 
on  the  beach  a  glittering  kind  of  sand,  which  was  of  a 
golden  colour  and  extremely  heavy.  The  crew  believed 
they  had  discovered  another  Ophir  or  Peru,  and  quick- 
ly filled  both  ships  with  it,  but  when  examined  on  their 


*  See  Note  XVII.  f  See  Note  XVIII. 
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return  at  Copenhagen,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  nothing 
but  sand.  The  chancellor  ordered  the  whole  load  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Not  long  after,  a  foreign  artist 
succeeded  in  extracting  genuine  gold  from  a  sand  found 
in  Norway  perfectly  similar  ;  our  adventurers  repented 
of  their  ill-advised  precipitance  J  but  the  captain  wasdead 
of  vexation,  and  the  place  could  not  again  be  found. 
Two  Greenlanders  were  likewise  seized  in  this  voyage, 
who  being  left  alone  on  the  deck,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
urged  by  love  for  their  country,  and  were  in  all  proba- 
bility drowned.  The  crew  also  brought  home  with 
them  the  teeth  or  horns  of  the  narwhal,  so  little  known 
in  that  age,  which  sold  at  Copenhagen  for  6000  rix-dol- 
lars  a  piece,  and  were  bought  at  a  still  higher  price  in 
Russia,  as  the  horns  of  the  land  unicorn. 

In  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  an.  1654,  a  merchant 
named  Henry  Muller,  sent  a  ship  to  Greenland,  under 
the  command  of  David  Nelles.  He  brought  back  three 
women  from  the  west  side.  The  Greenlandei*s  still  re- 
collected the  event  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionary. 
The  names  of  the  women  were  Kunelik,  Kabelau  and 
Sigokou. 

The  last  unsuccessful  voyage  was  made  in  I67O,  by 
Otto  Axelson  at  the  command  of  Christian  V.  but  we 
have  no  further  information  respecting  it.  In  I674, 
M.  Tormohlen,  councillor  for  commerce  at  Bergen,  fit- 
ted out  a  ship  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  making  discoveries, 
but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  privateers  and  carried  into 
Dunkirk, 

Scarcely  any  one  at  length  would  believe,  that  there 
had  ever  existed  a  colony  of  christian  Norwegians  in 
Greenland,  and  the  fact  would  yet  be  disputed,  did 
not  the  ruins  of  churches  still  extant  there,  ascertain  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
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1.  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  a  Nonoegian  Clergyman,  makes  proposals  for  h^" 
ginning  a  colony  and  mission  in  Greenland.  —  II.  His  troubles,  re- 
signation, andjourney  to  Bergen.  —  III.  His  audience  with  the  Icings 
and  his  appointment  as  Missionary.  —  IV.  His  voyage  to  Greeti- 
land,  and  planting  of  the  colony  at  Godhaab. —  V.  Conduct  of  the 
natives  towards  the  Danes.  —  VI.  State  of  the  trade.  The  colonists 
'desire  to  return,  but  at  length  receive  support  from  Denmark.  —  VII. 
Stay  of  the  missionary  among  the  natives.  He  begins  to  instruct  them.  — 
VIII.  His  attempts  to  find  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  colony.  Ruins  of 
NoT'wegian  houses. —  IX.  Arrival  ofMr.AlbertTop  ;  vain  endeavour  to 
discover  the  East  side.  —  X.  Perilous,  but  fruitless  voyage  of  disco- 
very tathe  North  Settlement  of  the  Colony  at  Nepisene.  —  XI.  Mea- 
sures taken  to  instruct  the  Greenlanders ;  their  dissimulation,  S^c. — 
XII.  Two  Greenland  boys  are  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  two  others  bap- 
tized. Greenland  grammar.  —  XIII.  TAe  colony  at  Nepisene  is  forsaken 
and  burnt.  Treacherous  design  of  the  Greenlanders. —  XIV.  Want 
in  the  colony  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  —  XV.  The  Greenland 
trade  is  given  up  by  the  company  at  Bergen,  andcarriedon  by  the  king; 
Mr.  Albert  Top  returns  to  Denmark.  —  XVI.  Increasing  docility  of 
the  Greenlanders  ;  their  want  of  sincerity,  —  XVII.  Soldiers  and 
others  arrive  in  Greenland  for  the  establishment  of  forts  and  colonies.- 
The  mutiny  and  mortality  amongst  them.  —  XVIII.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  to  discover  the  East-side.  Re -establishment  of  the  colony  at 
Nepisene.  —  XIX.  Many  Greenlanders  withdraw  from  fear  of  the 
strangers.     Mr.  Egede  resolves  to  baptize  the  children  of  the  heathen.  — 

XX.  Scarcity  of  provisions,   and  attempts  to  cultivate  the  land.  — 

XXI.  All  the  colonists  are  recalled  except  Mr.  Egede  and  hisjamily. 
The  colony  at  Nepisene  is  burnt  down  a  second  time. — XXII.  The 
baptism  of  children  is  discontinued.  Retreat  of  the  Greenlanders. — 
XXIII.  The  trade  improves.  The  discovery  of  the  East  side  is  again 
attempted  in  vain.  —  XXIV.  Mr.  Egede  receives  assurances  of  support. 
Arrival  of  the  three  first  missionaries  from  Hernhuth, 


I.  From  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  seen  that 
the  Danes  were  very  assiduous,  during  seven  reigns, 
to  search  out  and  repossess  this  lost  land  of  their  ances- 
tors.    However,  the  attainment  of  a  firm   footing  in 
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Greenland  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Frederic  the 
IVth.,  a  prince  distinguished  for  skill  and  resolution  in 
all  his  undertakings.  The  person  whom  God  had  se- 
lected, and  undoubtedly  animated  in  a  very  particular 
manner  for  this  purpose,  was  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  a  cler- 
gyman in  priests'  orders,  belonging  to  the  congregation 
at  Vogen  in  the  north  part  of  Norway.  The  occasion 
of  his  devoting  himself  to  the  cause,  the  t  me,  the  trou- 
ble, and  the  means  which  this  indefatigable  man  took  to 
accomplish  his  aim,  are  so  extraordinary  and  remark- 
able, that  we  presume  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  those 
of  our  readers,  who  cannot  refer  to  his  own  account,*  to 
have  a  more  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  transaction. 
When  this  pious  man  had  been  rather  more  than  a 
year  in  office,  he  recollected  having  read  that  christian 
inhabitants  had  formerly  lived  in  Greenland,  of  whom 
all  knowledge  was  lost.  Mere  curiosity,  as  he  supposed, 
prompted  him  to  seek  for  information  concerning  its 
present  state,  from  a  friend  in  Bergen,  who  had 
tliade  several  voyages  in  the  whale-fishery.  The 
answer  of  his  correspondent  awakened  in  him  a  cordial 
sympathy  for  the  poor  abandoned  Norwegians,  who,  pro- 
bably for  want  of  teachers,  had  sunk  into  paganism.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  every  philanthropic 
Norwegian,  to  search  out  his  forlorn  countrymen,  and 
publish  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.  His 
thoughts  were  continually  at  work  in  devising  measures 
to  execute  this  laudable  design  j  and  at  last  the  desire 
grew  imperceptibly  upon  him,  to  engage  in  the  work 
himself.  But  here  innumerable  difficulties  arose  to  damp 
his  ardour.  It  appeared  neither  allowable  nor  practicable 
to  forsake  his  charge,  especially  since  a  wife,  children,  and 
several  near  relations,  depended  upon  him  for  sustenance. 
Yet  when  he  endeavoured  to  shake  all  thoughts  of 
Greenland  out  of  his  mind,  he  grew  so  uneasy,  that  he 
knew  not  whereto  turn  for  rest,  being  on  the  one  hand  urged 
on  by  an  inward  impulse  to  proceed  in  the  work,  and  on 
the  other,  intimidated  by  the  difficulty  and  danger  at- 
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tending  it,  added  to  an  extreme  diffidence  and  the  fear 
of  being  charged  with  presumption. 

He  at  last  determined  to  make  an  humble  proposal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders,  by  some  other 
qualified  person,  more  suitably  circumstanced  than  him- 
self, grounding  it  on  the  scripture  promise  of  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  world,  the  special  command  of 
Christ,  the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
pious  wishes  of  many  learned  friends. 

Still  his  timidity  reminded  him  that  proposals  for  a 
work  of  such  importance  would  be  little  regarded 
from  so  insignificant  a  person ;  and  that  his  plan  could 
scarcely  be  executed  during  a  war  with  Sweden,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  it.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  ventured  to  forward  his  memorial  in  the  year 
1710,  with  a  petitionary  letter  to  Randulph,  bishop  of 
Bergen,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  Greenland  trade ; 
and  another  to  Bishop  Krog  of  Brontheim,  to  whose 
diocese  he  belonged,  entreating  them  to  give  the  most 
efficacious  support  at  court  to  his  plans  for  the  conver-*- 
sion  of  the  Greenlanders.  Both  bishops  answered  him 
in  the  next  year,  praised  his  humane  intention,  and 
promised  to  do  their  utmost  in  its  favor ;  enumerating 
on  the  one  hand  the  difficulties  which  attended  it,  and 
on  the  other  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
it  to  their  countryin  particular. 

II.  Hitherto  his  plans  had  lain  in  embryo  within  his 
own  breast ;  but  this  epistolary  correspondence  quickly 
gave  them  notoriety,  and  his  friends  set  up  a  vehe- 
ment opposition  against  them,  instigating  his  wife  and 
family  to  endeavour  to  divert  him,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  from  such  a  preposterous  enterprize.  Their 
tears  and  remonstrances  ^fifected  so  much,  that  he  really 
tried  to  banish  all  further  thoughts  concerning  it  from  his 
mind,  considering  that  he  had  done  his  best,  and  could  not 
accomplish  impossibilities.  But  the  words  of  his  heaven- 
ly Master  :  **  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,'*  renewed  the  conflict  in 
his  mind,  so  that  he  had  no  rest  day  or  night,  and  was 
incapable  of  receiving  comfort.     Meanwhile,  as  if  by  a 
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peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  series  of  trouble!? 
and  persecutions  disgusted  his  wife  with  her  present 
j^ituation.  Now,  thought  Mr.  Egede,  is  the  time 
to  press  the  matter.  He  admonished  her  not  to 
regard  these  dispensations  superficially,  but  as  the 
means  of  animating  her  to  a  more  resolute  self* 
denial  for  Christ's  sake.  This  exhortation  pro- 
duced a  due  effect ;  she  laid  the  matter  before  God  in 
prayer,  and  received  the  conviction  that  she  should  not 
oppose,  but  co-operate  with  her  husband  in  his  seem- 
ingly strange  undertaking.  Mr.  Egede's  joy  was  now 
complete ;  believing  that  he  had  vanquished  every 
obstacle,  he  immediately  drew  up  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  worthy  college  of  missions,  and  intreated  the 
bishops  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim  to  promote  his  request 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.  They,  however,  thought 
[)roper  to  recommend  patience  till  the  times  were  more 
peaceful  and  favourable. 

In  this  manner  his  project  was  not  only  postponed 
from  year  to  year,  but  assailed  with  all  kinds  of  re- 
proach. In  the  year  lyi^,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  up  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  entitled;  "  A 
scriptural  and  rational  solution  and  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  and  objections  raised  against  the  design  of 
converting  the  heathen  Greenlanders."*  But  still  the 
world  strove  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  not  only 
by  urging  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a  residence  in 
that  frigid,  inhospitable  climate,  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  the  madness  of  relinquishing  a  certain  for  an 
uncertain  livelihood,  the  cruelty  of  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  but  what  was  worse,  they 
reproached  him  with  sinister  views,  with  endeavouring 
to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  religious  motives,  the  desire 
to  aggrandize  his  reputation,  and  did  not  even  blush  to 
assert,  though  in  manifest  contradiction  of  their  own 
words,  that  he  aimed  at  temporal  emolument,  being 
discontented  with  his  income. 

*  Schriftra^ssige  und  vernunftige  Resolution  und  Erklarung  iiber 
die  Objectionen  und  Verhinderungen,  der  Versatz,  die  Heidnische 
Groenlander  du  bekehren,  betreffend. 
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Mr.  Egede  tired  out  with  delays,  and  having  reason 
to  believe  that  his  memorial  was  not  properly  supported, 
determined  at  last  to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  pro- 
secute the  affair  in  person.  Accordingly,  he  acquainted 
his  bishop,  by  letter,  with  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
office,  provided  that  he  received  an  annual  pension 
from  his  successor,  till  he  was  settled  in  Greenland 
or  in  some  other  situation.  But  as  no  one  would  accept 
his  place  upon  these  terms,  he  resigned  his  office  uncon- 
ditionally, in  the  year  I7I8,  with  the  previous  consent 
of  the  bishop.  When  he  came  to  take  leave  of  a  con- 
gregation which  he  loved,  of  many  dear  friends  and  near 
relations,  he  was  almost  overpowered,  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  his  wife  instead  of  relaxing  in  the  trying 
scene,  now  animated  her  husband  to  unyielding  perse- 
verance. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  was  spread,  that  a  ship  from 
Bergen  had  been  wrecked  on  the  ice  near  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  that  the  crew  who  had  escaped  to  the 
shore  in  a  boat,  had  been  butchered  and  devoured  by 
the  savages.  Neither  was  this  alarming  news  altogether 
groundless ;  yet  it  could  not  deter  him  nor  the  stead- 
fast heroine  his  wife,  from  prosecuting  their  journey 
with  their  four  small  children  to  Bergen,  preparatory  to 
their  saiHng  for  a  country  which  was  the  scene  of  such 
dreadful  disasters. 

III.  At  Bergen,  he  was  an  object  of  general 
curiosity.  Most  men  regarded  him  as  a  fanatic,  who 
had  deserted  his  proper  calling,  confiding  in  dreams  and 
revelations,  to  wander  up  and  down  the  world  like  a 
knight-errant.  Some  few  sensible  people  listened  to 
his  proposals  for  renewing  the  commerce  with  Green- 
land. But  as  the  Greenland  trade  from  Bergen  had 
been  ruined  by  the  intrusion  of  so  many  other  nations, 
no  one  was  inclined  to  renew  it ;  at  least,  as  long  as  the 
war  with  Sweden  continued.  Fortunately,  just  then 
the  sudden  death  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  gave  hopes  of 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  Mr.  Egede  embraced 
the  favourable  crisis,  repaired  to  Copenhagen,  presented 
his  memorial  to  the  college  of  missions,  and  received 
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the  joyful  answer,  tliat  the  king  would  consider  of  some 
means  to  accomplish  this  sacred  work.  His  Majesty 
even  honoured  him  with  a  private  interview  and  ari 
attentive  hearing  of  his  proposals.  He  then  returned 
with  a  cheerful  mind  to  Bergen. 

Nov.  t7th,  1719,  a  royal  mandate  was  transmitted  to 
the  magistrates  at  Bergen,  requiring  them  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  all  who  had  been  in  Davis's  Strait,  con- 
cerning the  Greenland  trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  colony  there,  with  a  statement  of  the  privileges 
■which  might  be  desired  by  the  adventurers  But  alas, 
210  one  had  any  inclination  for  such  a  project.  They 
all  concurred  in  describing  the  voyage  as  so  peri- 
lous, and  the  country  so  disagreeable,  that  Mr.  Egede 
and  his  schemes  became  the  common  butt  of  mockery 
and  scandal.  But  what  he  found  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  sovereign's  mandate  to  the  people  at  large,  he  endea-. 
voured  to  bring  about  privately  and  gradually  by  his 
own  exertions  among  individual  merchants..  Some  of 
them  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  furnish  a  small 
capital,  and  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Hamburgh 
offered  to  aid  the  association  with  a  considerable  sum. 
But  as  the  latter  soon  repented  of  his  kindness,  and  the 
requested  privileges  were  not  approved  of  by  the  l^ing» 
no  one  would  hear  a  word  about  Greenland  any  more, 
and  the  worthy  man  saw  his  unwearied  assiduity  re- 
warded by  derision  and  contempt. 

Thus  another  year  passed  away  in  fruitless  labour* 
Meanwhile,  Mr,  Egede's  courage  seemed  only  heigh- 
tened by  difficulties  and  opposition,  He  continued  ta 
importune  the  throne  with  his  humble  petitions,  re- 
peated his  representations  to  the  college  of  missions, 
and  his  exhortations  to  the  merchants  in  favour  of  his 
undertaking.  At  last  some  rational  men,  deeply  af- 
fected by  his  indefatigable  zeal,  consented  to  a  confer- 
ence, in  which  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  his  remonstrances,  tears,  and  entreaties  that  they 
would  do  something  for  the  good  of  their  country  and  the 
gloryofGod,  to  subscribe  each  of  them  about  forty  pounds, 
towards  forming  a  capital  Mr.  Egede,  himself  setting 
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an  example  by  contributing  sixty  pounds.  He  imme- 
diately drew  up  an  instrument,  which  he  presented  to 
the  bishop  and  all  the  clerg}men  in  the  city,  whose  ad- 
ditional contributions  increased  the  capital  to  about  two 
thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum,  though  still  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  a  ship  was  bought,  called  the 
Hope,  to  carry  him  to  Greenland,  and  winter  there. 
Besides,  two  other  ships  were  freighted,  one  for  the 
whale-fishery,  and  the  other  to  bring  back  an  account 
of  the  newly-established  colony.  In  the  spring  of  1721? 
a  joyful  message  arrived  from  the  college  of  missions, 
stating  that  the  king  had  gracionsly  approved  of  the 
undertaking,  and  appointed  Mr.  Egede  minister  and 
missionary  in  the  new  colony,  with  the  yearly  salary  of 
sixty  pounds,  besides  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  his  immediate  equipment.  Thus  this  unwearied 
servant  of  God,  after  labouring  for  ten  years  with  ex- 
emplary fortitude,  opposed  by  numberless  obstacles,  at 
last  obtained  his  object,  namely,  the  toilsome  and  peril- 
ous post  of  a  missionary  among  the  heathen.  Far  from 
aiming  at  opulence  or  honours,  he  relinquished  an  ex- 
cellent situation  with  no  other  intention  but  to  offer  up 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  master. 

IV.  On  May  2d,  17^1,  he  went  on  board  the  Hope 
with  his  wife  and  four  small  children,  and  was  presented 
to  the  crew,  consisting  of  aboutforty  persons,  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  colony.  On  the  l^th  of  May  the  ship  sailed. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  they  passed  Staatenhuk,  but  had 
afterwards  to  encounter  so  many  storms,  and  such  vast 
quantities  of  ice,  that  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  captain  began  to  think  of  returning 
home.  On  the  24th  of  June,  they  descried  an  opening, 
and  ventured  into  it,  but  soon  perceived  that  the  ice 
extended  without  any  farther  break  to  the  shore. 

They  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  get  out  again  to 
the  open  sea,  but  the  wind  blew  so  violently  against 
them,  that  one  of  the  ships  was  driven  on  the  ice  and 
sprung  a  leak,  which  the  crew  were  forced  to  stop  up 
with  their  clothes.  Every  thing  seemed  to  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel  by  its  being  sha,ttered  against  the 
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ice,  and  the  captain  admonished  them  to  prepare  tor 
death.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  about  midnight,  a 
thick  foi^  prevented  them  from  seeing  to  any  distance 
before  them.  Yet,  to  tlie  astonishment  of  all,  when  the 
fog  was  dissipated  shortly  after  midnight,  the  sea  was 
so  clear,  that  they  could  scarcely  conceive  how^  their  si>. 
tuation  could  have  been  so  dangerous.  The  storm 
which  threatened  their  destruction,  veiling  its  operations 
under  the  mist,  had  accomplished  their  deliverance.  At 
last  they  made  the  shore,  July. '^d,  at  Baal's  River,  lat.Bli". 
They  immediately  built  a  house  of  stone  and  earth, 
lined  with  boards,  on  an  island  near  Kangek,  which 
they  called  after  the  ship,  Haahets-Oe,  i.  e.  Hope  Island , 
August  3d,  they  entered  it  after  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
on  Psalm  cxvii.  The  ship  designed  for  the  whale- 
fishery  had  sailed  from  Bergen  before  them,  but  was 
overset  near  Staatenhuk,  where  there  are  frequent  storms 
and  a  rapid  current :  however,  she  righted  again  with- 
out loss  of  lives,  and  was  driven  by  a  favorable  wind, 
though  without  masts,  to  the  coast  of  Norway. 

\.  1  he  Greenlanders  at  first  shewed  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion towards  their  new  guests,  and  expressed  great  sur^ 
prise  that  women  and  children  came  with  them.  But  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  from  the  preparations  for  building, 
that  the  Eui'opeans  did  not  intend  only  a  short  trading 
visit,  but  a  permanent  settlement,  they  left  the  surround- 
ing district  out  of  fear,  and  would  never  receive  any 
visits  from  the  strangers.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
were  encouraged  by  presents  and  kind  treatment  to  en- 
tertain those  who  went  to  see  them  ;  yet,  at  first,  they 
never  admitted  Europeans  into  their  dwellings,  but 
prepared  a  separate  house  for  their  reception,  till, 
gradually  emboldened  by  custom,  they  ventured  to 
receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  even  sometimes  to 
return  their  visits. 

Mr.  Egede  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
learn  their  language,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  to  know  the 
meaning  oi  the  v^ or di  Kina;  ivhat  is  this  ?  he  enquired 
the  name  of  every  object  he  saw,  and  committed  it 
to  paper.     Having  once  observed  that  a  Greenlander 
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named  Arok,  had  conceived  a  peculiar  affection  for  one 
of  his  people,  called  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  their  names,  he  took  occasion  to  leave  this  man  (with 
his  consent)  secretly  among  the  Greenlanders,  that  he 
might  learn  their  language,  and  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  They,  indeed,  called  him  back, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  left  a  man  be- 
hind;  but  he  eluded  all  farther  importunity  by  feigning 
absolute  inattention.  For  a  few  days,  the  natives  brought 
word,  that  Aaron  was  well,  but  requested  that  some  one 
might  fetch  him  away,  as  his  residence  among  them  ex- 
iiited  suspicion.  They  w^ere  however,  prevailed  upon  to 
suffer  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  Being  irri- 
tated by  their  continual  attempts  at  insult  and  robbery, 
he  once  endeavoured  to  reform  them  by  blows,  and  was,  in 
return,  abused  and  severely  beaten.  They  also  took 
away  his  gun  that  he  might  do  them  no  mischief  with 
it,  but  afterwards  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  friend- 
ly treatment,  requesting  him  not  to  inform  the  priest, 
that  they  might  escape  punishment.  Mr.  Egede 
pretended  complete  ignorance  of  the  affair,  and  at  his 
next  visit  left  another  oFhis  company  among  them.  They 
were  in  general  very  much  afraid  of  the  missionary,  and 
many  an  Angekok  exhausted  his  spells  upon  him  and 
his  people,  in  order  to  do  them  mischief!,  and  oblige 
them  to  withdraw.  Seeing,  however,  that  their  sorceries 
availed  nothing,  that  they  gave  out  the  minister  was  him- 
self a  great,  but  beneficent  Angekok,  who  harboured  no 
evil  intentions  against  them.  This  opinion  was  readily 
received  by  the  more  ingenuous  among  the  natives,  be- 
cause they  saw  how  he  discoursed  to  his  own  people, 
and  how  they  all  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Meanwhile,  the  attempts  of  this  good  man  to  instruct 
these  poor  people  in  divine  things,  were  very  much  ob- 
structed by  the  difficulty  of  conversing  with  them.  He 
therefore  got  his  eldest  son  to  draw  some  pictures  from  the 
bible  history,  and  hold  them  before  them,  which  not 
only  enabled  them  more  readily  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing, but  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  both  to  learn 
their  language,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  principles 
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qf  christian  doctrine.  It  was  observed,  that  the  description 
of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  particular- 
jly  his  healing  the  sick,  andraising  the  dead,  found  the  quick- 
estentrance  into  their  minds.  AstheyregardedMr.Egede 
as  the  ambassador  of  such  a  mighty  and  beneficent  God, 
they  desired  him  to  cure  the  sick,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  angekoks,  byblowingupon  them.  Such  tokens  of 
their  esteem  and  confidence  were  embraced  as  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction,  and  of  leading  them  to  regard  God 
as  the  author  and  donor  of  every  blessing.  His  doctrine, 
i^s  far  as  it  was  understood,  presently  began  to  find  ac- 
ceptance. The  number  continually  increased  of  such 
as  were  willing  to  hear  of  Him,  who  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  accomplished  such  wondrous  works ;  and 
when  the  missionary  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the  coun- 
try, he  was  cheerfully  entertained  and  waited  upon, 
/especially  after  the  recovery  of  some  sick  persons,  with 
whom  he  had  prayed,  after  having  admonished  them 
to  acknowledge  and  invoke  the  true  God. 

yi.  The  trade  made  but  small  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, The  Greenlanders  had  little  to  part  with,  and 
they  did  not  choose  to  give  the  remnants  of  their  winter 
provision  in  barter  to  the  Danes,  having  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  Dutch, 
whoknewthe commodities  that  woujdgo off" in  Greenland, 
and  could  afford  them  better  bargains.  In  the  spring, 
several  Dutch  vessels  passed  Godhaab  and  the  colonists 
saw,  to  their  great  mortification,  that  one  of  them  which 
ran  into  the  harbour,  bought  more  in  half  an  hour  than 
they  could  procure  during  the  whole  winter. 

Even  their  necessary  sustenance  began  to  fail. 
Owing  to  their  exaggerated  idea  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  Greenland  fishery,  they  had  provided  themselves 
with  but  little  fish  or  salt  provisions :  and,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  their  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  the  shyness  of  the  hares  and  reindeer,  and  the 
want  of  suitable  fishing  tackle,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  began  to  be  pinched  with  want  the  first  year,  and 
that  many  were  attacked  by  the  scurvy.  Loud  murmurs, 
owing  principally  to  their  disappointment   at  the  non« 
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arrival  of  the  store-ship,  arose  agaitivst  the  minister  for 
leading  them  to  such  an  inhospitable  desert ;  and  they  all 
determined  to  forsake  the  country  at  the  departpre  of 
the  ship  that  wintered  in  Godhaab.     These  proceedings, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  threw  Mr.  Egede  into  the 
greatest  perplexity.     His  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  desert  a  post  which  had  been  obtained  by  th^ 
assiduous  exertions  of  rnany  years,  and  where  he  had 
an  animating  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  conversion, 
of  a  heatiien  nation.     Yet  he  could  not  remain  alone 
with  a  wife  and  four  small  children,  and  see  them  perish 
before  his  eyes.     All  that  he    could  obtain   from  his 
people  was,  to  wait  till  June  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
with  a  promise,  that  should  it  not  come  then,  and  their 
resolution  remain  fixed,  they  would  leave  him  part  of 
their  provisions.     He  also  prevailed  upon  six  men  to 
stay  with   him  in  the  country  upon  these  conditions ; 
but  when  these  six  saw  that  the  stores  left  to  him  would 
scarcely  suffice  for  half  a  year,  they  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  in  case  of  need  they  intended  to  take  refuge 
in  a  Dutch  ship  and  sail  home.     He  was,  therefore, 
constrained,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  niake  up  his 
mind  to  return  in  the  same  ship  that  brought  hinji  to 
Greenland.     But  his  wife  withstood  his  intentions  with 
such  firmness  as  re-animated  his  expiring  courage,  andl 
put  his  incredulity  to  the  blush.     She  not  only  refused 
to  pack  any  thing  up,  but  reprimanded  those  who  began 
to  demolish  their  habitations,  admonishing  them  not  to 
put  themselves  to  unnecessary  trouble,  as  she  had  a 
clear  conviction  that  a  ship  was  sent  out  and  would 
soon  arrive.     They  laughed  at  the  new  prophetess ;  but 
on  the  ^^7th  of  June  they  were  put  to  shame,  by  th^ 
safe  and  most  welcome  arrival  of  the  ship.     Mr.  Egede 
also  received  the  encouraging  accounts  from  the  Bergen 
merchants,  that  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  the 
trade,  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  aspect.     A  mes- 
sage from  the  worthy  college  of  missions  informed  him, 
that  it  was  the  king's  gracious  pleasure  to  support  the 
Hiission  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for  which  purpose 
lie  had  ordered  a  lottery  in  favour  of  the  Greenland 
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mission  and  commerce  to  be  established ;  but,  as  this 
did  not  succeed,  a  handsome  sum  had  been  collected  by 
a  moderate  tax  laid  on  every  subject  in  Denmark  and 
Norway,  under  the  name  of  the  Greenland  assessment.* 

VII.  Encouraged  by  these  joyful  tidings,  Mr.  Egede 
resolved  to  spare  no  trouble  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  speedy  discovery  and  cultivation  of 
the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  and  his  two  little  sons 
took  up  their  abode  for  a  time  among  the  Greenlanders 
in  the  winter  of  17^^,  though  they  were  exceedingly 
incommoded  by  the  stench  and  vermin.  His  aim  in  so 
doing  was  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
also  to  initiate  his  sons  into  the  language,  b}''  their  inter- 
course with  Greenland  children. 

Two  orphan  boys  were  induced  by  presents  to  live 
with  him  constantly.  A  family  of  six  persons  also 
begged  permission  to  reside  with  him  during  the  winter. 
It  was  very  apparent  that  these  people  only  came  for  a 
livelihood,  and  he  had  not  much  room  for  them :  be- 
sides he  had  already  more  visits  from  the  Greenlanders 
than  he  hked,  as  their  motives  in  coming  to  his  house 
were  evidently  curiosity  and  covetousness.  However, 
upon  second  thoughts  he  resolved  to  take  in  this  family, 
in  hopes  that  he  might  effect  some  improvement  upon 
their  children,  and  that  they  would  facilitate  his  ac- 
quirement of  the  language.  But  as  soon  as  the  severity 
of  the  winter  was  over,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  something  at  sea,  these  people  took  their  leave. 
And  the  two  boys,  who  had  engaged  to  live  with  him 
constantly,  stole  away  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  bestowed  upon  them  were  all  in 
vain.  He  had  attempted  to  habituate  these  young  peo- 
ple to  a  settled  way  of  living,  to  instil  into  them  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  instruct  them  in 
reading  and  writing  ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  them  leave  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  visit  the  savages, 
according  to  their  inclination.     At  first  their  progress 
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in  learning  was  rapid,  because  they  had  a  fishing-hook, 
or  some  other  trifle  given  them  for  every  letter  they 
learned.  But  they  were  soon  satiated  with  this  employ-- 
ment,  and  said,  that  they  knew  not  what  advantage- 
could  arise  from  sitting  all  day  long,  looking  at  a  piece 
of  paper  and  crying  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  that  he  and  the  mer- 
chants were  worthless  people,  because  they  did  nothing 
all  day  long  but  look  in  a  book  or  scrawl  with  a  feather : 
that,  on  thecontrary,  the  Greenlanders  were  brave  men^ 
they  could  hunt  seals  and  shoot  birds,  from  which  they 
reaped  both  profit  and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Egede  took 
great  pains  to  explain  the  advantages  of  reading  and 
writing,  by  telling  them  that  these  arts  enabled  us  to 
know  the  thoughts  of  an  absent  friend,  and  above  all  to 
learn  the  will  of  God  from  the  Bible.  But  this  did  not 
interest  them  so  much  as  temporal  benefits ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  thought  they  had  got  a  sufficiency  of  these,  they 
sneaked  off' without  telling  him  their  intention. 

VIII.  Meanwhile  great  pains  were  taken  to  search 
out  the  country.  The  missionary  sent  out  his  people  at 
different  times  to  discover  the  best  places  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  the  method  of  which  they  gradually  acquired; 
he  also  busied  himself  in  finding  out  a  more  suitable 
place  for  the  colony  on  the  main  land,  where  they  might 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  found  a  fine  creek,  where  there 
was  great  abundance  of  grass  and  brushwood,  a  salmon- 
brook,  and  excellent  pasturage.  It  was  called  Priester- 
fiorde.  Here  for  some  time  they  dug  stones  and  made 
preparations  to  remove  the  colony  thither,  but  were 
obliged  to  desist,  because  the  seamen  found  the  entrance 
too  long  and  dangerous. 

In  the  year  1723,  he  made  two  expeditions  to  the 
Amaralik  bay,  to  see  the  ruins  of  old  Norwegian  build- 
ings, and  find  out  a  better  spot  for  the  colony.  With  the 
same  view  he  examined  all  the  coves  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  twice  ascended  up  Baal's  River,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  report  of  the  Greenlanders  was  cor- 
rect, that  seals  might  be  found  lying  upon  the  ice,  and 
killed  by  hundreds.  He  saw  them  indeed  lying  upon 
the  ice,  bnt  could  not  surprise  them.     On  his  second 
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tour  to  Baal*s  River,  he  found  in  a  beautiful  valley  a  de^ 
cayed  quadrangular  building,  about  six  yards  square  and 
four  high,  containing  a  door-way.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  church  tOwer,  for  at  a  srtiall  distance  were  seen  a 
parcel  of  ruins  thirty-two  yards  long  and  twenty-four 
broad,  but  Only  two  feet  high,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  entirelv  different  from  the  masonry  of  the  Green- 
landers.  Manv  lesser  houses  were  met  with,  and  the 
ground  was  entirely  overgrown  with  grass,  and  thickets 
of  birch,  willows,  elder,  and  juniper.  But  the  prospect 
oil  the  land  side  formed  a  dismal  contrast  to  this  plea^ 
s^iit  valle)^  being  only  a  frightful  waste  of  ice,  stretch- 
irlg  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

IX.  Iti  the  same  year  three  ships  were  fitted  out  fOr 
Greenland.  By  one  of  these,  freighted  with  provisions 
for  the  colony,  Mr.  Egede  not  only  received  the  joyful 
adcOunts  which  gave  hopes  of  the  furtherance  of  the 
work,  but  also  Mr.  Albert  Top,  as  his  colleague.  The 
Second  shiji  was  fitted  out  for  the  whale-fishery,  and  re- 
tiirfled  to  Bergen  the  next  year  with  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  barrels  of  blubber  from  one  whale*  This 
together  with  the  whalebone  was  valued  at  540/*  The 
third  Ship  was  to  have  reconnoitred  the  strait,  but  she 
neither  arrived  there  nor  returned,  being  in  all  proba- 
bility cast  away  near  Staatenhuk,  where  she  parted  com-- 
pany  in  a  storm.  Just  before  this,  the  crew  of  a  Dutch 
ship,  who  had  saved  themselves  in  two  long  boats,  came 
half  starved  to  the  colony. 

Shortly  after,  the  missionary  received  an  order  to 
send  some  resplute  sailors  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  Being  concerned 
to  see  the  commission  faithfully  executed,  he  set 
out  himself  with  two  shallops  on  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  voyage,  although  the  summer  months  wer6 
nearly  elapsed,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  shorter  way 
through  the  Strait  of  Frobisher,  to  the  east-sid6» 
According  to  his  account,  they  found  in  lat.  6Ti 
where  the  strait  was  marked  on  the  charts,  an  inlet 
four  leagues  broad  ;  but  it  was  so  beset  with  floating 
ice>  driven  into  it  by  the  north  wind,  that  there  was  no 
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possibility  of  entering.  They  at  first  intended  t6  wait 
till  the  ice  moved  off  to  sea,  and  left  art  opening  ;  but 
hearing  from  the  Greenlanders  that  the  ice  did  not 
drive  from  the  east  into  the  sea,  but  from  the  sea  towards 
the  land,  they  gave  up  all  idea  of  attempting  a  passage 
there.  Embracing,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  a 
small  opening  made  by  the  wind  in  the  ice,  they  sailed 
through  it  with  much  danger ;  and  passing  Cape  Com- 
fort, in  lat.  61°,  were  conducted  by  a  Greenland  pilot 
eight  leagues  between  rocks  and  islands  to  a  sounds 
where  they  expected  to  find  a  passage  ;  but  it  joined 
the  ocean  again  towards  the  south-west.  Nothing  like 
a  passage  was  afterwards  seen  till  they  came  to  lat  60°, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staatenhuk.  The  missionary 
had  sufficient  fortitude  to  venture  through  the  sound 
which  separates  Cape  Farewell  from  the  main  land ; 
but,  as  the  Greenlanders  represented  to  him  the  lep«gth 
of  the  way,  the  frequent  storms  in  those  seas,  the  strong 
currents  that  set  against  them  there  in  the  winter,  thfe 
quantities  of  ice,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  east-coast,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
his  boatmen,  who  had  made  no  provision  for  the  winter, 
arid  thought  of  steering  their  course  home  again.  They 
had  been  a  hundred  leagues  and  upwards  in  fifteeft 
days  ;  and  were  nineteen  days  on  their  return. 

In  their  voyage  both  going  and  coming,  the  Green- 
landers pointed  out  many  fiordes,  where  ruin^  of  old 
Norwegian  buildings,  fine  pasturage,  and  brushwood, 
were  to  be  found ;  but  they  had  not  leisure  to  inspect 
all  of  them.     In  one  place,  called  by  the  Greenlanders^ 
Kakoktok,  lying  between  lat.  60°  and  61°,  they  met 
with  the  ruins  of  a  church  fifty-  feet  long,  and  twenty 
broad ;  the  walls  were  six  feet  thick,  and  it  had  two 
doors,  one  towards  the  south,   and  another  very  large 
one  on  the  west   side.     There  was  only  one  window 
on  the  north  side,  but  four  large  ones  facing  the  south. 
The  walls  were  artfully  composed,  but  without  images ; 
'  and  those  of  the  church-yard  were  still  standing.  There 
;  was  one  long  house,  and  severar  smaller  ones  near  it. 
'  Mr.  Egede  got  the  Greenlaiiders  to  clear  away  a  heap 
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of  rubbish  from  about  the  church,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  Norwegian  antiquities  j  but  for  want  of  proper 
tools,  nothing  could  be  obtained  but  a  few  coals,  bones, 
and  fragments  of  earthern  urns.  At  first  the  super- 
stitious people  would  not  consent  to  engage  in  the  work 
lest  the  souls  of  the  foreigners  interred  there,  should 
be  disturbed  and  retaliate  the  injury. 

On  their  return  they  found  upon  an  island  sixteen 
leagues  from  Godhaab,  a  yellow  earth  with  veins  of  ver- 
milion, some  of  which  Mr.  Egedesent  to  Bergen.  He 
was  afterwards  informed  that  ^ood  use  might  be  made 
of  it,  and  was  desired  to  send  a  cargo  to  Europe ;  but 
upon  setting  out  a  second  time  to  search  for  the  place, 
he  got  so  bewildered  among  a  multitude  of  islands  that 
he  could  not  find  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  expedition,  the  Greenlanders 
would  not  trust  the  Danes,  and  put  themselves  in  a, 
posture  of  defence  ;  but  when  they  understood  from  the 
Greenland  pilot,  that  the  priest,  or  as  they  called  him, 
the  great  Angekok  of  the  Kablunaet,  was  in  the  com- 
pany, they  received  them  with  singing  and  shouts  of  joy, 
and  accompanied  them  from  place  to  place.  Nay,  their 
confidence  went  so  far,  that  they  conducted  the  mission- 
ary to  a  grave,  beseeching  him  to  raise  the  corpse 
which  it  contained,  because  they  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  future 
resurrection.  They  also  seemed  to  believe  that  his 
invocation  and  prayer  would  heal  the  diseased,  as  they 
once  brought  him  a  blind  man,  whom  he  was  requested 
to  cure  by  touching  his  eyes.  After  a  preparatory  ad- 
dress, and  an  injunction  to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Mr.  Egede  rubbed  his  eyes  with  spirits,  and  left  him. 
Thirteen  years  after,  the  same  man  came  to  the  colony, 
and   thanked   the   missionary    for   having  opened   his 

eyes. 

In  the  November  after  this  voyage  of  discovery,  h0 
went  to  Pissubik,  ten  leagues  north  of  the  colony,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  whales  might  be  caught  there. 
None  were  found  but  fin-fish,  which  are  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  have  little  blubber.     But  as  he  under- 
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Stood  from  the  Greenlanders,  that  a  hundred  leagues 
north  of  the  colony,   the  Greenland  whale  might  be 
caught  in  February  and  March,  he  undertook  a  voyage 
thither  in  1724,  with  two  shallops,  though  many  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  place  so 
early  in  the  season.     They  toiled  through  the  ice  as  far 
as  lat.  65°,    and  were  only  twenty  leagues  from  Ne- 
pisene,  the  place  of  their  destination.     But  after  having 
waited  there  several  days,  in  expectation  that  the  wind 
would  scatter  the  ice,   they  were  forced  to  turn  back, 
and  were  thankful  that  they  reached  home  in  safety, 
after  having  spent  a   month  of  excessive  fatigue  and 
continual  exposure  to  the  piercing  cold,  in   an  extra- 
ordinarily rigorous   season-     On    their    return,    there 
was  one  sound,  through  which  they  should  pass,  which 
was  so  completely  blocked  up,  that  they  were  forced  to 
make  a  circuit  round  the  islands,  and  venture  out  into 
the  open  sea,  where  they  were  assailed  on  every  side  by 
immense  lields  of  ice,  stretching  further  than  the  eye 
could  reach.   The  Greenlanders,  represented  to  them  the 
danger  of  sailing  through  this  ice,  but  there  was  no  al- 
ternative; and  as  the  pilot  kept  back  from  timidity,  they 
forcibly  dragged  him  on  board,  and  fortunately  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  a  passage.      During  tliis   voyage   they 
found    that  whales  abound  at  Nepisene  in   February 
and    March,     but    proceed    further    north    to    Disko 
in   April,    and  from  thence  westward  to  the  American 
coast. 

Two  ships  came  from  Norway  this  year.  One  of 
them  was  to  have  traded  along  the  coast,  as  high  as 
Disko,  but  could  only  land  at  two  places,  and  even  there 
got  but  little,  because  the  Dutch  had  already  bought 
up  the  best  of  the  goods.  The  other  was  destined  to 
•explore  the  American  coast  between  lat.  Q^°  and  67°, 
where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  and  to  bring  in 
a  cargo  of  wood  to  Greenland,  for  erecting  a  new 
colony.  But  they  returned  again  in  July  without 
having  been  able  to  land  any  where  on  account  of  the 
ice  .  On  their  return,  they  took  a  view  of  Nepisene, 
and  soon   after  the  vessel  sailed  thither  with  the  mis- 
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sionary  Albert  Top,  twenty  other  persons,  a  Greenland 
boy,  and  a  quantity  of  materials  on  board,  to  begin  the 
second  colony.  Besides  these  two  ships,  the  company  by 
the  king's  order,  sent  another  to  explore  the  east  coast 
of"  Greenland  opposite  to  Iceland.  But  ice  and  storms 
obliged  it  to  return  again  without  effecting  any 
thing. 

This  year  the  factor  got  his  people  to  blow  up  a  rock 
in  Amaralik  bay,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  metallic  ore ; 
nothing  however  was  found,  but  brimstone  pebbles. 
Both  in  this  place  and  Priester  Fiorde,  Mr.  Egede  caused 
the  long  grass  to  be  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  thaw  the 
frozen  earth,  and  then  sowed  some  corn  for  a  trial.  It 
grew  very  well  till  it  was  in  ear ;  but  in  September  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  it  down  unripe,  owing  to  the  severe 
night  frosts. 

From  these  labours,  we  see  how  busily  Mr.  Egede 
was  engaged  in  caring  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  the 
superintendance  of  which  he  had  accepted  from  the 
company.  This  was  the  cause,  as  he  writes  himself^ 
why  he  was  induced  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  that  might 
seem  foreign  to  the  pastoral  office.  This  also  was  the 
reason  of  his  undertaking  so  many  toilsome  and  dange- 
rous journies,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  thus  leaving 
his  successors  a  bright  example  how  to  fulfil  their 
duty,  and  to  use  their  personal  exertions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  company's  interest ;  being  sensible,  that  his 
expections  of  support  in  his  grand  object,  the  conversion 
of  the  savages,  rested  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of 
some  considerable  mercantile  advantage. 

XI.  With  respect  to  the  mission,  the  arrival  of  a 
colleague  encouraged  him  to  renewed  zeal  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  Greenlanders.  He  had  translated,  as 
well  as  he  could  in  this  intricate  language,  some  prayers 
and  hymns ;  also  some  short  questions  and  answers  rela- 
tive to  the  Fall,  Creation,  Redemption,  Resurrection, 
and  Judgment-day.  These  were  frequently  read  to  the 
natives,  till,  by  hearing  them  often,  they  learned  to 
repeat  the  answers ;  and  also  got  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  subjects  treated  of. 
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At  first  they  listened  willingly,  but  too  frequent  re- 
petition excited  disinclination  to  attend,  especially  if 
the  reading  interfered  with  some  intended  diversion  or 
hunting  excursion.  If  an  Angekok  was  present,  and 
wished  to  practise  his  incantations,  no  devotion  was  to 
be  thought  of;  for,  if  the  missionaries  persisted  in 
reading,  they  were  only  mocked  and  ridiculed  by  bur- 
lesque mimicry.  They  were  even  sometimes  openly 
reproached  with  lying,  because  the  Angekoks,  who  had 
been  in  heaven,  had  seen  no  Son  of  God  there,  nor  had 
found  the  firraanent  so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  a  dissolution.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  the  Danes 
attempted  to  use  violent  means,  drove  the  Angekoks 
away,  and  stationed  sailors  among  the  natives  to  enforce 
decorum.  When  these  measures  proved  unavailing,  they 
threatened  to  introduce  armed  men  among  them,  who 
would  punish  their  sorcerers  with  death  as  impostors 
and  seducers,  and  reduce  the  rest  to  complete  subordi- 
nation. 

At  last,  after  much  trouble  and  many  expostulations 
both  of  a  friendly  and  threatening  nature,  the  mis- 
sionaries effected  so  much,  that  the  Greenlanders  heard 
their  reading  patiently.  At  least,  they  no  more  treated 
it  with  insolent  mockery,  or  beat  their  drums  during  the 
singing.  When  the  teacher  now  went  to  one  of  their 
assemblies  for  merriment,  they  did  not  all  immediately 
disperse,  provided  that  their  mirth  was  not  suddenly, 
quelled,  but  stopped  awhile  to  listen  ;  nay,  some  de- 
clared, that  theybelieved  every  thing  that  they  were  told 
about  God,  because  they  had  frequently  invoked  him 
with  success  to  be  propitious  to  their  seal  catching.  If 
they  laboured  under  any  disease,  they  generally  sent  for 
Mr.  Egede,  and  requested  him  to  pray  with  the  sick 
persons  that  they  might  be  cured.  Once  even  an  An- 
gekok who  had  a  sick  child  applied  to  him  for  assis- 
tance. The  missionary,  after  reproving  him  for  his  im- 
postures, assured  him  that  the  child  would  die,  as  it 
was  apparently  just  expiring;  but  that  if  he  would 
call  upon  God  and  suffer  it  to  be  baptized,  it  might  still 
be  happy  in   Heaven.     The  man  assented  to  all  that 
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was  required,  and  earnestly  entreated  Mr.  Egede  to 
baptize  his  child,  which  the  latter  immediately  did, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  inflmt  died 
directly  after  the  ceremony,  and  when  the  family  had, 
in  conformity  to  their  customs,  filled  the  air  for  some 
time  witn  dismal  howling,  the  missionary  was  urged  to 
carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  because  no  one  else  was 
thought  worthy  by  the  father.  After  the  interment 
the  man  and  his  wife  desired  to  be  baptized  also :  their 
request  was  of  course  not  granted,  and  they  were  in- 
formed, that  they,  being  adults,  must  first  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  in 
general  much  liked  by  the  Greenlanders.  They  also 
rejoiced  to  hear,  that  it  would  after  the  resurrection  be 
reunited,  to  the  body,  which  would  be  no  more  subject 
to  disease,  and  that  friends  and  relations  should  meet 
again  in  another  world.  They  indeed  became  curious 
to  hear  all  that  was  told  them  of  spiritual  things,  a  cir- 
cumstance whicli  strengthened  Mr.  Egede's  hopes  ex- 
ceedingly. However,  when  a  subject  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them  several  times,  and  they  could  not  take 
it  in,  they  became  weary,  and  wished  to  hear  some- 
thing new,  imagining  that  they  already  believed  all 
that  had  been  told  them.  They  were  often  displeased 
and  petulant  in  unfavourable  weather,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  irritation  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  reading  and 
prayer ;  or  they  imputed  it  to  their  belief  in  the 
missionary's  tales,  and  their  non-conformity  to  the 
advice  of  the  Angekoks,  who  prescribed  abstinence 
from  certain  meats  and  employments.  Upon  being  re- 
quested to  pray,  their  answer  sometimes  was :  "  We  do 
pray,  but  it  signifies  nothing.'*  When  told  that  they 
should  supplicate  God  chiefly  for  spiritual  gifts,  and 
for  the  bhss  of  life  eternal,  they  replied :  '*  This  we 
neither  understand  nor  desire  ;  v/e  pnly  want  healthy 
bodies,  and  seals  to  eat,  and  the  angekoks  can  procure 
these  for  us."  If  future  judgement  and  the  eternal 
torments  of  hell  v^^ere  mentioned,  they  refused  to  hear 
any  thing  about  them  j  or  replied,  that  their  angekoks 
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had  more  knowledge  of  hell  than  the  missionary,  adding 
that  if  it  was  indeed  so  hot,  there  was  water  enough  in  the 
sea  to  quench  it,  and  that  at  any  rate  it  would  make 
amends  for  the  cold  they  had  endured  on  earth.  When 
Mr.  Egede  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  angekoks,  asking  them  if  they  had  ever  seen 
an  angekok  going  to  heaven  or  hell,  as  these  impostors 
always  chose  darkness  to  veil  their  legerdemain,  they  re- 
torted the  inquiry,  by  asking  if  he  had  ever  seen  that  God 
of  whom  he  talked  so  much?  In  short,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  remove  their  mistaken  conceptions,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  making  quite  a  sinister  use  of  every 
truth  they  heard  ;  for  instance,  of  the  consolatory  assur- 
ance that  God  was  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  and  benign, 
ever  ready  to  assist  all  those  who  call  upon  him.  in  dis- 
tress. The  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  the 
soul  and  its  restoration,  was  entirely  unintelligible  to 
them. 

Two  families  had  spent  the  winter  in  the  houses  be- 
longing to  the  mission.  These  people  had  taken  in 
some  articles  of  Christian  doctrine,  could  answer  seve- 
ral questions,  and  would  readily  have  submitted  to  bap- 
tism, if  the  missionary  had  been  eager  to  confer  this 
blessing  upon  such  as  had  no  notion  of  any  other  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it  than  better  treatment  and 
the  sponsor's  presents.  He  could  discover  in  them  no 
symptoms  of  a  change  of  heart,  nor  even  any.  religious 
emotions  whatever,  and  was  forced  to  let  them  go  away 
as  insensible  as  they  came. 

XII.  Two  boys  wer&  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  colony, 
and  shortly  after  were  sent  in  a  ship  to  Copenhagen,  that 
dttheir  return  they  might  give  their  countrymen  a  clearer 
notion  of  Denmark  and  of  European  manners  than 
could  be  acquired  from  the  conversation  of  foreigners. 

The  next  year,  lJ25yOne  of  these  Greenlanders,  called 
Poeky  returned  to  Greenland.  His  companion  died  at 
Bergen  on  the  journey  back.  The  accounts  which  the  for- 
mer gave  the  Greenlanders  of  thekingdora  of  Denmark,  of 
the  royal  family,  to  whom  he  was  presented,  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court,  the  stately  churches  and  other  magnifi- 
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cent  edilices,  andaboveall  of  themany  tokens  of  kindness 
shewn  to  him,  excited  great  amazement  among  them  ; 
and  the  presents  he  brought  with  him  raised  a  wish  in 
many  to  undertake  the  same  voyage.  The  description 
of  the  courtly  grandeur  and  military  power  of  the  king 
awakened  new  reflections  in  the  minds  of  men,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  mightiest  and 
wealthiest  lord,  him  who  could  catch  most  seals.  These 
reflections  assisted  them  to  form  some  idea,  though  of  a 
terrifying  nature,  concerning  God,  as  the  suprerne  Lord 
of  lords,  and  King  of  kings  ;  especially  when  they  heard 
that  the  Danish  monarch,  amidst  all  his  unbounded 
might,  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  pastors,  though  they 
were  his  own  subjects,  when  they  declared  to  him  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  * 

But,  however  Poek  might  be  pleased  with  Europe,  he 
presently  relapsed  into  his  former  way  of  life,  and  re- 
solved to  move  towards  the  south  with  a  woman  belong- 
ing to  the  colony.  After  many  expostulations  he  was 
induced  to  remain,  and  to  marry  a  Greenland  woman 
living  in  the  colony,  who,  however,  was  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  take  a  man  for  her  husband  that  had  degraded 
himself  by  his  outlandish  way  of  living,  t 

The  missionary  meanwhile  had  with  much  difliculty 
procured  two  other  boys  from  the  Greenlanders,  but  the 
parents  soon  wanted  to  fetch  them  away,  for  they  can 
scarcely  live  a  day  without  their  children.  He,  how- 
ever, by  presents  and  kind  representations,  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  let  their  sons  stay  for  some  time ; 
telling  them  that  their  children  must  first  learn  some- 
thing before  they  could  instruct  others.  One  of  these 
boyswasbaptizedshortly  before  his  death,  andMr.Egede's 
colleague  took  the  other  with  him  to  Nepisene,  where 
he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Frederic  Christian. 

The  language  gave  Mr.  Egede  infinite  trouble  ;  as  he 

*  Professor  Egede  wrote  down  some  of  these  sentiments  in  a  Green- 
land dialogue  between  Poek  and  his  countrymen,  and  another  be- 
tween a  missionar}'  and  an  angekok,  at  the  end  of  his  Greenland 
grammar. 

•f   See  Anderson  s  Account  of  Greenland,  p.  275. 
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was  continually  obliged  to  desist  from  the  use  of  phrases 
which  he  imagined  he  had  perfectly  understood  but  a 
week  before.  However  his  children  learned  it  more  easily 
and  fundamentally,  especially  as  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  could  generally  give  him  a  solution  to  his  queries. 
With  their  assistance  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  begin  a 
Greenlandic  grammar,  and  to  translate  some  Sunday  les- 
sons out  of  the  gospels,  together  with  a  few  short  ques- 
tions and  illustrations.  He  also  made  use  of  his  eldest 
son  as  an  assistant  in  instructing  the  Greenlanders,  since 
he  could  make  himself  more  intelh"gible,  and  in  all 
respects  more  agreeable  to  them. 

Xni.  By  the  two  ships  that  arrived  this  year  from 
Bergen  they  received  the  joyful  assurance  that  there 
was  not  only  a  zealous  intention  of  pursuing  the  work, 
but  also  of  supporting  it  with  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be 
raised  by  assessment.  One  of  these  ships  was  destined 
to  trade  on  its  return  southwards,  and  the  other  to  pro- 
ceed northwards  to  the  new  colony  at  Nepisene.  Mr. 
Egede  had  visited  that  place  in  April,  and  found  that 
though  in  consequence  of  the  severe  weather,  little  had 
been  done,  either  by  the  colonists  or  the  Greenlanders, 
the  former  were  in  good  health.  His  feelings  were 
therefore  much  hurt,  at  seeing  the  ship  which  went  to 
Nepisene  return  in  June,  not  only  with  another  ship 
that  wintered  there,  but  with  all  the  colonists  on  board, 
who  had  left  the  place  upon  the  pretence  that  they  had 
not  provisions  sufficient  for  a  whole  year.  Thus  the 
houses  which  had  been  erected  at  so  much  expense 
stood  tenantless,  and  not  long  after  news  came  that  they 
had  been  burnt  down  by  foreign  traders. 

Mr.  Egede  also  sought  out  a  place  conveniently 
situated  for  hunting  and  fishing,  near  twenty  leagues 
north  of  Godhaab,  and  intended  to  transplant  the 
colony  from  Baal's  Jviver  thither.  He  afterwards  sailed 
twice  to  the  spot,  and  even  began  to  collect  stones  for 
building ;  but  as  timber  could  not  be  procured  without 
much  difficulty,  the  undertaking  was  deferred,  and  at 
last  entirely  relinquished. 

On  one  of  these  voyages  he  was  attacked  by  a  Green- 
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lander  for  the  following  reason  ;  tlie  year  before  some 
Europeans  had  torn  oft"  the  amulets  from  his  cliild  :  tliis 
circumstance  brought  on  a  bitter  dispute,  in  which 
the  man  maintained  that  the  Torngarsuk  of  the  Green- 
landers  was  no  mahgnant  demon,  as  the  missionaries 
described  him  to  be,  but  a  good  spirit ;  and  affirmed 
that  he  would  not  believe  that  there  was  a  God  in 
heaven,  till  they  gave  him  ocular  demonstration  of  his 
existence.  He  now  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
taliate witli  some  insolent  language.  He  was  re- 
paid with  a  few  blows,  though  without  the  mission- 
ary's consent ;  and,  as  he  began  to  defend  himself,  was 
at  last  severely  beaten. 

Another  affair  of  the  same  kind  had  very  nearly  led  to 
more  serious  consequences.  The  factor,  while  on  a 
voyage  to  the  south,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  strike 
an  angekok  in  a  passion,  who  was  practising  his  magic 
to  hurt  him  and  his  people.  The  angekok  immedi- 
ately seized  his  bow  and  aiTows,  and  the  factor 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  gun,  though  it  was  un- 
loaded, to  terrify  the  Greenlanders,  who  restrained  their 
almost  frantic  countrymen  from  commiting  farther  vio- 
lence. Yet  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  A  Green- 
lander  is  an  adept  at  concealing  his  passions,  but  can 
never  subdue  them.  The  same  angekok  framed  the 
bloody  plot  of  murdering  the  factor's  assistant  when  he 
came  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  south.  He  also 
represented  to  his  followers  that  now  was  the  fittest 
opportunity,  while  the  factor  was  in  the  north  with  most 
of  his  people,  to  fall  upon  the  minister  and  the  few 
Europeans  left  witij  him  ;  tliat  the  merchant  might  be 
easily  slain  on  his  return,  and  the  goods  found  in,  the 
colony  divided  amongst  them.  This  conspiracy  was 
fortunately  discovered  to  Mr.  Egede  by  a  Greenland 
boy,  who  had  run  away  from  him,  but  had  returned 
voluntarily,  lest  he  might  be  forcibly  taken  and 
punished.  A  watch  was  according  appointed  to  pa- 
trole  the  settlement  till  tlie  return  of  the  factor,  who 
went  to  the  abode  of  the  Greenlanders,  and  ordered 
the  author  of  these  cruel  machinations  to  be  taken  pri- 
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soner.  He  was,  however,  shortly  after  set  at  libeTty  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  who  promised  to  keep 
the  peace  in  future. 

Mr.  Egede  was  not  a  Httie  disquieted  at  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  the  assistant ;  yet  he  also  returned 
safe,  with  the  account  that  the  Greenlanders  had  given 
him  repeated  warnings  not  to  liave  any  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  the  south. 

XIV.  No  sooner  were  their  fears  dissipated  on  the 
score  of  the  conspiracy,  than  apprehensions  of  another 
kind  filled  them  with  still  greater  consternation.  In 
June,  the  wreck  of  a  ship  was  observed  among  vast 
quantities  of  ice  driving  near  the  coast.  They  of  course 
conjectured  this  to  be  no  other  than  the  ship  expected 
from  Norway ;  and  as  they  had  consequently  no  de- 
pendence on  provisions  for  this  year,  Mr.  Egede  re- 
solved to  go  with  two  shallops,  a  hundred  leagues 
northward  to  South-bay,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutch 
whalers,  and  buy  provisions  there :  but  they  could 
afford  him  but  a  very  small  quantity,  not  intending  to 
steer  their  course  directly  home,  but  first  to  visit  the 
American  coast  to  catch  whales.  He,  however,  agreed 
with  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  to  take  the  factor  and 
nine  men  v/itli  him  to  Europe,  and  call  at  the  colony  on  his 
return  from  America,  to  take  in  the  merchandize.  In 
the  interval,  all  possible  frugality  was  enforced  at  God- 
haab.  There  were  still  tv/enty  one  souls  residing  there, 
and  these,  including  what  they  had  got  from  the  Dutch, 
had  no  more  than  three  barrels  of  pease,  three  of  oat- 
meal, eleven  sacks  of  malt,  and  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred ship-biscuits.  Nothing  could  be  shot  for  want  of 
povv-der,  and  they  had  no  success  whatever  in  fishing. 
They  had  intended  to  purchase  seals  from  the  Green- 
landers,  to  eat  boiled  with  their  oatmeal,  and  to  dress  the 
fish  with  spermaceti  instead  of  butter  ;  but  very  few  seals 
could  be  procured  from  the  natives,  who  are  exceeding- 
ly ungenerous  towards  the  needy.  Eight  persons  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  allowance  of  one. 
Their  fears  also  were  doubled  by  a  tale  of  the  Green- 
landers,  probably  a  wanton  lie,  that  they  had  seen  the 
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wreck  of  a  vessel  almost  totally  immersed  in  the  water, 
diiving  amongst  the  ice,  and  the  crew  wading  up  to 
their  knees,  and  uttering  lamentable  shrieks  for  the 
minister,  which  they  understood  as  signals  for  them  to 
fetch  a  boat  to  their  rehef.  "  But,"  said  they,  "  it  was 
presently  driven  so  far  out  to  sea  that  we  lost  sight  of 
it."  To  increase  the  embarrassment,  the  Dutch  ship  did 
not  arrive  at  the  colony  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and 
what  was  more  surprising,  the  factor  with  his  men,  who 
whohad  taken  their  passage  in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  Europe, 
were  seen  shortly  after,  coming  ashore  quite  alone  in  a 
boat.  What  this  speedy  return  might  portend,  they 
could  not  conceive ;  but  were  agreeably  disappointed 
on  their  landing,  by  receiving  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  they  had  met  on  their  way  the  Norway  ship,  destined  | 
for  the  colony,  and  had  sailed  in  it  till  within  twenty 
leagues  of  Godhaab,  where  it  anchored,  not  being  able 
to  run  in  for  the  ice :  four  days  after  it  was  piloted  into 
the  harbour.  Grateful  as  this  supply  was  to  Mr.  Egede, 
and  his  people,  they  were  no  less  grieved  to  hear  that 
another  vessel,  sent  out  early  in  the  spring,  had  been 
wrecked,  and  that  the  vessel  just  arrived  would  not 
venture  out  to  sea  in  August,  but  must  winter  in  the 
colony  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  expected  would  have 
a  bad  influence  upon  the  company  at  Bergen. 

XV.  His  apprehensions  in  the  sequel,  appeared  too 
well  founded.  The  colonists  were  informed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  two  vessels  in  I'J'^ly  that  the  company  at  Bergen, 
had  entirely  disengaged  themselves  from  the  Green- 
land trade,  because  none  wished  to  risk  his  property  in 
a  scheme  from  which  no  advantage  was  derived.  How- 
ever, the  king  still  manifested  peculiar  zeal  for  its  support,, 
and  notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs 
graciously  engaged  to  carry  it  on  himself.  He  had  there- 
fore sent  a  commissary  who  was  directed  to  consult  with 
the  factor,  how  the  trade  with  Greenland  might  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  best  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Albert  Top,  who- 
had laboured  four  years  with  exemplary  diligence  and 
faithfulness  in  the  mission,  but  owing  to  an  enfeebled 
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constitution  could  no  longer  support  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate,  should  return  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  Greenland  boy,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  declining  state  of  the  mission,  and  con- 
cert some  more  efficient  measures  for  its  support.  As 
Mr.  Egede  hitherto  saw  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
gain  produced  by  the  trade  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  he  endeavoured  to  devise 
some  scheme  to  make  it  not  only  subsist  alone,  but  con- 
tribute to  the  emolument  of  his  country.  In  his  rela- 
tion, (see  page  S12,  2S0,)  he  gives  us  details  of  nu- 
merous experiments  in  alchymy,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, proved  abortive.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  hope  that  Almighty  God  knew  how  to 
make  use  of  some  other  unknown,  and  perhaps  improba- 
ble means  of  advancing  his  glory,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Greenlanders,  which  was  tlie  missionary's  sole  ob- 
ject in  this  laborious  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  the 
Greenlanders,  and  during  a  scarcity  of  food,  sent  for  a 
family  who  had  craved  his  assistance :  but  they,  in  coming, 
had  their  boat  cast  away  in  a  storm,  the  Greenland  wo- 
man and  her  child  were  drowned,  and  the  factor  who 
went  to  their  assistance,  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
a  watery  grave.  As  they  were  obliged  to  remain  out 
two  nights,  without  any  shelter  from  the  cold,  two  per- 
sons had  their  toes  frozen,  and  were  forced  to  suffer 
amputation  of  the  parts  affected. 

XVI.  Mr.  Egede  meanwhile  found  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Greenlanders  to  hear  his  instruction  gradual- 
ly increased.  Now  and  then  one  offered  to  live  with 
him,  and  had  he  been  ambitious  of  having  a  company 
of  baptized,  unconverted  heathen,  he  might  easily  have 
introduced  numbers  of  them  into  the  society  of  nominal 
christians.  Once  having  occasion  to  address  them  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  in  the  course  of  his  instruction, 
all  flocked  round  him,  desiring  him  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony upon  them,  and  were  much  surprized  that  he 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  of  their  love  to 
God.     But  unfortunately  his  scruples  were  but  too  well 
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grounded.  Amidst  all  their  pretences  of  firm  and  full 
belief  in  every  thing  that  was  told  them,  and  their  pro- 
mises of  continuing  to  hear,  and  to  believe  more,  not  the 
smallest  change  was  observable  in  their  lives,  no  concep- 
tion whatever  of  their  natural  depravity,  and  consequent- 
ly no  heartfelt  concern,  no  conviction  of  the  truth,  no 
longing  after  a  happier  state.  The  missionary  fre- 
quently discovered  to  his  sorrovv^,  that  their  docility  was 
only  hypocritical  affectation  produced  by  fear  or  inte- 
rest. Besides,  the  Greenland  boys  that  were  maintained 
at  his  expense,  as  well  as  the  people  who  traded  in  the 
country,  informed  him  that  those  very  Greenlanders 
who  pretended  implicit  belief,  treated  the  singing,  pray- 
ing, and  reading,  with  the  utmost  derision  in  his  absence, 
though  upon  being  reproved  for  it,  theyj.'enewed  their 
affected  devotion. 

He  entertained  more  hopes  that  his  exertions  would 
be  effectual  in  awakening  some  of  the  young  people.. 
Yet  here  also  he  ran  great  risk  of  disappointment,  oni 
account  of  the  continual  peregrinations  of  the  parents,, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  their: 
children  regular  instruction.  In  1726,  he  could  only 
baptize  one  sick  boy,  whom  he  had  previously  instructed, , 
and  the  following  year  the  Greenlauder  Poek's  child  ; ; 
in  the  year  1728,  its  parents  were  also  baptized.  Yet, , 
though  affairs  appeared  so  unpromising  as  even  to  stag-- 
ger  the  intrepid  missionary  himself  more  than  once  ini 
his  hopes  of  remaining  there,  ample  dispositions  were: 
made  in  I7S8,  not  only  to  uphold,  the  commerce  and  I 
mission,  but  to  extend  them,  and  to  plant  abiding  co-. 
lonies  lor  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

XVII.  Four  vessels  arrived  in  this  year,  one  of  which  1 
was  a:'  man  of  war.  They  brought  materials,  for  erect- • 
ingafort,  and  uev/  colony,  with  cannon  and  ammunition  1 
and  a  sufficient  garrison  under  the  command  of  major 
Paars,  and  captain  Landorp.  These  gentlemen  were  to 
fill  the  different  offices  of  governor  and  commandant, , 
and  to  afford  protection,  both  to  the  trade  and  alsotosuch  1 
Greenlanders  as  desired  protection,  from  the  depreda-  ■ 
tions  of  marauders.     A  considerable  number  of  married  I 
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pairs  were  sent  over  from  Copenhagen,  consisting  of  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  and  mechanics  of  all  descriptions,  some 
of  whom  adventured  voluntarily,  others  were  taken  out  of 
the  house  of  correction,  married,  and  sent  over  to  culti- 
vate the  country.  The  officers  brought  horses  with 
them  to  ride  over  the  mountains,  reconnoitre  the  coun- 
try,  and,  if  possible  to  discover  lost  Greenland,  and  one 
of  the  ships  was  ordered  to  make  another  attempt  to  land 
on  the  east  coast. 

By  these  arrivals,  Mr.  Egede  was  reinforced  by  two 
colleagues  Mr,  Olaus  Lange,  and  Mr.  Henry  Milzoug. 
His  eldest  son  returned  in  one  of  the  ships  to  Copen- 
hagen to  prosecute  his  studies.  Poek  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied him  with  two  Greenland  boys  and  a  girl. 
The  former  were  now  called  Christian  and  Christiana ; 
the  latter  having  just  before  made  a  public  confession  of 
their  faith,  were  baptized  by  the  names  of  Charles,  Da- 
niel, and  Sophia  Magdalen,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers. 

Immediate  preparations  were  now  made  to  remove 
the  colony  to  the  mainland,  four  leagues  further  to  the 
east,  and  to  enlarge  it  with  the  necessary  buildings.  Bat 
unfortunately  a  contagious  disorder  broke  out  just  at  this 
crisis,  among  the  newly  arrived  Europeans.  It  appear- 
ed to  Mr.  Egede,  not  to  be  the  common  scurvy,  but  a 
malady  occasioned  by  irregular  living  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, as  few  of  the  sailors,  or  of  the  former  inhabitants 
who  had  constant  employment,  were  infected.  The 
most  useful  workmen  were  speedily  carried  off,  and 
the  herds  also  died  for  want  of  proper  attendance.  Thus  a 
fatal  blow  was  given,  not  only  to  the  design  of  taking 
a  journey  over  the  mountains,  for  this  would  at  any  rate 
have  been  impracticable  with  horses,  but  also  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try. To  aggravate  their  misfortunes,  most  of  the  new 
people,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  Greenland  was 
no  Canaan,  and  that  they  had  little  opportunity  of  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  grew  discontented  and  fretful.  At  last 
a  mutiny  arose  among  the  soldiers  which  threatened  the 
lives  both  of  governor  and  the  missionaries,  for  they  con- 
sidered the  latter,   as  the  authors  of  their  banishinent. 
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Mr.  Egede  was  therefore  obliged  to  use  a  guard,  and 
he  who  could  before  sleep  unmolested  in  the  tents  of 
savages,  was  now  forced  to  surround  his  bed  with 
armed  men,  as  a  security  against  the  attacks  of  christians. 
It  was  after  all,  providential  for  the  welfare  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  such  seditious  people  were  carried  off  by  dis- 
ease, as  they  would  only  have  endangered  the  lives  of  its 
superintendants,  and  have  furnished  the  Greenhinders 
with  an  example  of  riotous  insubordination. 

XVIII.  This  mortality  lasted  till  the  spring  of  17^9, 
when  the  residue  of  the  invalids,  were  carried  to  the  houses 
of  the  Greenlanders,  and  some  of  them  saved  from  death 
by  the  use  of  scurvy-grass,  which  began  to  spring  upabove 
the  snow.  Though  their  number  was  greatly  diminish- 
ed, yet  the  governor  made  an  attempt  to  execute  the 
king's  command  and  perform  a  journey  to  the  east-side» 
He  set  out  April  2oth,  with  his  lieutenant,  the  factor's 
assistant,  and  five  other  men,  through  the  Amaralik 
gulph,  but  returned  on  May  7th  without  success,  having 
found  the  whole  country  overspread  with  ice,  which  was 
not  only  so  slippery  and  uneven  that  they  could  not 
stand  upon  it,  but  was  rifted  in  clefts  of  various  width, 
out  of  which  the  water  gushed  in  immense  quantities, 
and  with  a  tremenduous  roar. 

After  this  failure,  they  took  measures  for  erecting  the 
new  colony  and  fort  at  Nepisene,  though  they  were  just 
then  intimidated  by  accounts  received  from  a  Dutch 
ship  of  a  destructive  conflagration  at  Copenhagen,  which 
made  them  dubious  about  future  support.  However, 
they  were  soon  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  arrival  of 
ships  laden  with  materials  for  building,  and  they  also 
received  fresh  assurance,  that  the  work  would  be  for- 
warded with  unremittingzeal.  Lieutenant  Richardreceiv- 
ed  an  order  to  try  to  make  the  east- coast,  on  his  return 
with  the  frigate  that  wintered  at  the  colony.  But  he  also 
waspreventedfrom  attaininghis  aim  byiceand  storms. 

XIX.  The  Greenlanders  were  not  much  gratified  by 
this  formidable  accession  of  foreigners,  especially  of 
military  men,  whom  they  dreaded  exceedingly,  and  the 
mortality  amongst  them  was  attributed  to  the  incanta- 
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tion  of  a  famous  angekok,  wlio  had  promised  to 
destroy  all  the  Kabiunaks  by  magic.  However,  when 
they  saw  that  some  remained  alive,  and  particularly  the 
minister,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  proper  lord  of  the 
Europeans,  most  of  them  removed  to  Disko-bay.  This 
was  the  fruit  of"  armed  men  and  fortresses  ;  the  welfare  of 
the  mission  was  rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  them. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Egede  held  a  conference  with  his 
two  new  colleagues,  in  which  he  proposed,  that  as  little 
couid  be  gained  among  the  adult  Greenlanders,  except 
their  cold  assent  to  the  word  without  any  reflection  on 
their  misery,  or  desire  after  grace  ;  those  children  should 
be  baptized,  whose  parents  professed  their  belief  in 
Christian  truth,  in  hopes  that  the  latter  might  thereby 
be  induced  to  Vive  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  suffer  their 
offspring  to  be  taught  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of 
God  by  capable  instructors. 

Botii  his  colleagues  acquiesced  in  his  proposal,  and 
Mr.  Olaus  Large  corroborated  it  by  a  written  thesis. 
The  next  year  they  received  the  approbation  of  the 
college  of  missions  on  the  following  conditions :  1st, 
That  the  parents  be  not  enticed  by  artful  allurements, 
but  give  their  voluntary  consent.  2d,  That  the  parents 
be  not  induced  by  superstitious  motives,  imagining  that 
baptism  may  contribute  to  the  bodily  health  or  strength 
of  their  children.  3d.  That  they  enter  into  an  obligation 
to  suffer  their  children  to  receive  regular  instruction  at 
the  proper  age.  The  missionaries  were  charged  to 
keep  an  exact  register,  that  they  might  always  know 
what  children  had  been  baptized,  and  not  perform  the 
ceremony  twice  upon  the  same  individual.  They  were 
enjoined  not  to  baptize  adults,  till  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  evidenced  a  sincere  desire  after  conversion. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Egede  made  a  beginning  in  Kook- 
oernen,  February  1  Lth,  1729,  with  sixteen  children, 
;  whose  parents  not  only  gave  their  consent,  but  re- 
quested to  be  baptized  themselves ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  baptize  the  children  on  the  rest  of  the 
islands,  and  also  in  his  former  dwelling  place  in  Kangek  j 
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and  he  assures  us  in  his  narrative,  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who  could  give  clear  answers  to  the 
questions  put  to  them. 

He  was  obhged  to  make  use  of  the  baptized  Green- 
land boy,  Frederic  Christian,  in  instructing  these  chil- 
dren, and  now  and  then  sent  him  to  the  islands  to  read 
to  tliem  and  their  parents.  He  himself  had  at  this  time 
but  little  leisure  or  opportunity  for  visiting  the  heathen. 
For  though  such  extensive  reinforcements  of  every  kind 
had  been  sent  for  the  furtherance  of  the  mission,  yet  the 
greater  and  more  useful  part  of  the  people  had  died, 
and  the  rest,  excepting  a  few  that  were  busily  occupied 
in  the  trade,  had  gone  to  Nepisene  with  most  of  the 
boats. 

The  affairs  of  this  new  establishment  were  meanwhile 
in  no  very  promising  condition.  The  ship  that  wintered 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  whale-fishery  caught  nothing  ; 
and  the  trader  got  very  little,  because  the  Greenlanders 
concealed  their  best  wares  from  the  Danes,  in  order  to 
sell  them  to  other  ships,  from  whom  they  could  procure 
any  article  at  a  cheaper  rate.  By  the  detention  of  the 
vessel  in  1730,  they  fell  once  more  into  great  embarrass- 
ment about  provisions.  This  was  increased  by  the  loss 
of  a  shallop  near  Godhaab  laden  with  victuals.  A  boat 
that  went  to  its  assistance  was  also  wrecked  among  the 
ice,  and  the  most  of  the  provisions  in  another- shallop 
was  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew. 
However,  at  last  the  ship  arrived  safe  at  Godhaab,  but 
owing  to  the  approach  of  winter  could  not  immediately- 
proceed  to  Nepisene.  It  contained  all  kinds  of  building 
materials  for  the  erection  of  houses  in  the  valleys,  for- 
merly peopled  by  the  Norwegians,  and  these  houses  were 
to  be  inhabited  by  families  from  Iceland. 

But  unfortunately  the  spring  which  set  all  these  pro- 
jects in  motion,  was  suddenly  removed  by  the  death  of 
Frederic  IV.  in  this  year.  For  when  the  government 
under  ChristianjVI.  saw  no  means  by  which  the  sums  ex- 
pended upon  Greenland  tor  a  series  of  years  could  be 
reimbursed  by  the  colonies,  and  that  little  success  at- 
tended the  endeavours  used  to  convert  the  heathen,  a 
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royal  mandate  was  transmitted  by  the  ship  in  I7SI,  that 
both  the  colonies  should  bq  relinquished,  and  ail  the 
people  return.  It  was  indeed  left  to  Mr.  Egede's  option, 
whether  he  w^ould  return  with  the  rest  or  remain  in  the 
country.  In  case  he  remained,  he  might  keep  as  many 
people  as  were  willing  to  stop  with  him,  and  provisions 
to  last  for  a  year  ;  but  he  was  expressly  told  that  he  had 
no  farther  assistance  to  expect. 

Such  being  the  proposals,  no  one  could  resolve  to  stay. 
Some  soldiers  who  were  offered  to  him  would  have  been 
of  no  service,  and  the  captains  would  not  part  with  any 
sailors  whom  he  could  make  use  of.  Thus  he  would 
have  been  necessitated,  after  ten  years'  labour,  to  aban- 
don a  country,  to  which  he  had  worked  his  way  with 
astonishing  zeal,  and  to  desert  one  hundred  and  fifty 
baptized  children,  had  not  the  vessel  fortunately  been 
too  small  to  carry  away  the  stock  belonging  to  the  two 
colonies.  Now  it  v/as  apparent  that  every  thing  left  be- 
hind, not  excepting  the  houses,  would,  immediately  after 
their  departure,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Greenlanders, 
or  to  foreign  traders.  He  therefore  effected  so  much 
by  his  remonstrances,  that  ten  seamen,  with  pi;ovisions 
sufficient  for  a  year,  were  left  him  :  yet  this  grant 
was  only  upon  condition,  that  he  should  indemnify  the 
captain  for  whatever  loss  it  might  occasion.  He  besides 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  trade  at  his  own  risk,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  second  son  ;  and  promised,  that  though 
no  ship  should  come  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  would  ne- 
vertheless send  the  merchandise  to  the  proper  place  in 
foreign  vessels.  His  two  colleagues,  the  governor,  offi- 
cers, and  other  people,  went  away,  and  took  six  Green- 
landers  with  them.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Egede  received 
the  afflicting  intelligence,  that  the  colony  at  Nepisene 
had  once  more  been  burnt  by  foreign  traders,  and  all  the 
stores  which  were  left  there  consumed. 

On  account  of  these  trying  circumstances,  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Egede  was 
forced  entirely  to  suspend  the  baptism  of  the  children  ; 
not  only  because  he  was  uncertain  how  long  he  might 
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remain  to  care  for  their    education,    but   because  he 
had  lost  his  influence  with  their  parents.     For  even  be- 
fore this  fatal  turn  of  affairs,  when  he  requested  them  to 
send  their  children  by  companies  to  receive  alternate  in- 
struction, they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent; 
and  when  he  went  to  visit  them,  they  concealed  their 
sons  lest  he  should  take  them  away.     They  indeed  inti- 
mated their  sorrow  at  the  sudden  departure  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  assigned  for 
it,  that  the  expense  of   maintaining   so  many  people 
far  exceeded  their  gains.     They  imagined  that  such  an 
opulent  prince,  who  had  such  stores  of  bread  and  meat 
in  his  country,   must  be  able  to  maintain  more  people 
than  resided  amongst  them ;  or  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Europeans  might  put  up  with  the   same  fare  as  the 
Greenlanders.     When  it  was  alleged,  as  a  farther  rea- 
son of  their  being  recalled,  that  their   superiors   had 
seen  how  little  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  regarded  God 
and  his  word,  they  complained  heavily  that  they  had 
been  traduced    before   the   king,   and  declared   their 
willingness  to  hear  and  to  believe  every  thing  told  them 
by  the  missionary.     They  added,  that  they  had  proved 
their   great  respect  for  the  king,   by  contributing  so  i 
many  barrels  of  blubber  at  his  request :  but  in  spite  of 
all  their  assertions,  Mr.  Egede  was  soon  convinced  how 
little  their  pretended  desire  after  God*s  word  was  to  be 
depended  on  ;  for  most  of  those  whose  children  he  had  '^ 
baptized,  and  who  had  promised  before  the  transaction  r 
to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  suffer  their  off'spring : 
to  be  educated  in  a  Christian  manner,  wandered  so  far  , 
away  as  to  render  themselves  completely  inaccessible, , 
and*  consequently  precluded  all  pbssibiHty  of  instructing: 
either  them  or  their  children  in  divine  truth. 

Meanwhile  such  a  series  of  labours,  vexations,  and 
anxieties  had  so  harassed  and  worn  out  the  missionary, , 
besides  producing  a  pectoral  disorder,  that  he  was  no 
more  able  to  travel  about  in  the  country  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  but  was,  in  a  great  measure,  compelled 
to  commit  the  instruction  of  the  heathen  to  his  son, 
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who  took  an  opportunity  of  teaching  them  the  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine  on  his  trading  excursions. 

Although  no  farther  aid  had  been  promised  to  the 
colon}^,  yet  the  king  was  pleased  to  lay  to  heart  the  re- 
presentations of  the  missionary,  and  sent  him  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  year  1732;  but  still  without 
assurance  of  further  support.  Meanwhile  his  people 
bad  been  pretty  successful  in  the  blubber  trade,  and 
were  able  to  remit  a  larger  cargo  than  in  any  of  the 
former  years,  in  which  such  strenuous  exertions  were 
made.  They  would  this  time  have  defrayed  the  entire 
expense  of  the  colony  for  one  year,  had  they  not  unfor- 
tunately lost  two  of  their  largest  boats  during  a  storm 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  when  the  trade  was  most 
lively.  Owing  to  this  loss  they  were  not  able  to  make 
any  voyages  in  the  spring,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  all 
the  merchandise  to  foreign  ships. 

Two  men  arrived  with  the  ship,  who  had  been  sent  to 
discover  the  passage  to  the  east  side  from  God-haab,  and 
to  search  for  minerals  in  the  Greenland  mountains.  In 
the  ensuing  year,  they  set  out  on  the  voyage,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  from  proceeding 
farther  than  lat.  61°.  They  met  with  no  minerals, 
except  some  lead-ore,  and  some  orange-coloured  earth 
for  dyeing. 

In  the  year  1733,  Mr.  Egede,  after  two  years*  con 
tinual  suspense,  wa5  at  last  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  on  May  20th,  with  the  intimation,  that  the  Green- 
land trade  and  mission  should  be  recommenced  and  sup- 
ported. For  this  purpose,  the  king  was  graciouslypleased 
to  order  a  free  gift  of  one  hundred  pounds  annually. 

With  this  ship  arrived  the  three  first  missionaries 
from  Herrnhuth,  namely  Christian  David,  Matthew 
Stach,  and  Christian  Stach.  And  now,  as  our  proper 
business  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Moravian  mission, 
we  shall  here  break  off  the  account  of  the  Danish  trade 
and  mission,  especially  since  we  have  not  tlie  means  requi- 
j  site  for  its  continuation,  leaving  it  to  those  whom  it  more 
i  properly  concerns,  and  who  have  access  to  the  necessary 
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records.  However,  the  incidents  which  occasioned  the 
revival  of  this  apparently  just  expiring  mission,  and  the 
chief  occurrences  which  befel  Mr.  Egede  till  his  depar- 
ture from  the  country  in  1736,  shall  be  intermingled  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative. 


NOTES. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  2. 

Concerning  the  tide  and  currents,  upon  which  all  theories 
relative  to  the  probable  existence  of  the  so-called  North-west 
passage  principally    turn,     some    few  additional    observations 
may  not   unsuitably  be   inserted  here ;    though  the    collision 
of   two    well-known  periodical    publications  has     struck     out 
so  great  a  number  of  novel  and  interesting  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject,  that   many  new  arguments  can  scarcely  be  expected  from 
us.      We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  matter  in  question.     That  some  kind  of  cur- 
rent or  currents  does  exist  in  Davis's  as  well  as  Behring's  Strait, 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally   allowed;  but  whether  there  be  a 
regular  stream  setting  to  the  south,  down  the  western  shore  of 
Greenland  and  the  eastern  of  Terra  Labrador,  occasioned  by 
the  constant  afflux  of  water  out  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  is  a  ques- 
tion involved  in  much  uncertainty.     A  progressive  motion  of 
the  sea  in  the  channel  alluded  to,  will  doubtless  be  frequently 
occasioned    by    the     action    of    the    wind     and    tide,    which 
last,  as  far  as    we  can    learn,    generally  flows  in  a  northerly, 
and  ebbs  in  a  southerlj^  direction.      Large  masses  of  ice  driven 
along  by  the  wind  will    also   draw  a  portion   of  water    after 
them,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  current.     But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  all.     Several  voyagers  to  these  seas  join 
in  asserting,   that  they  have  observed  hills    and  islands  of  ice, 
making  way  against   both  wind  and  tide,  being   propelled  by 
some  invisible    power.     Amongst  these  authorities  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  well  as,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
creditable,  is  Fabricius ;  for  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds, 
such  an   entire   want    of  judgment    can  be  attributed  to  this 
otherwise  enlightened    writer,  as   to  warrant  the  supposition, 
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that    he    mistook    the    relative    for  the  absolute  motion  of  an 
ice-berg.      The  fact  we  believe  to  be  this ;   that   large   blocks 
of  ice,  whose  deep-sunk  bases  had   been    caught  by  the  sub- 
marine current,   have  been  seen   crushing   their  way  through 
lighter   fields   attached  to    the  shore,    while  other  substances, 
or  floes  of  ice,  were  floated  by  the  superficial  tide-stream  in  a 
contrary  direction.      How   long  a  current  ;^of  salt-water  may 
hold  on  its  course,  in  a  detached   stream,  without  communi- 
cating any  motion  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.     Supposing,  however,  that  the  northernmost  mouth 
of  the    still    gratuitous    passage    into    the    polar    basin,  were 
blocked   up  by  one  of  those    barricadoes  of  ice  so  frequently 
met  with   at  the  entrances  of  Greenland  bays,   we  think  it  not 
improbable  that  this   obstruction,  operating    like  the  sluice  of 
a  mill-dam,  might  occasion  a  current  to  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  under    the    surface,   either    till    it  were   entix'ely    lost 
in  the  vast  profundity  of  the  ocean,    or    till    it    had    diffused 
its  power  over  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  Davis's  Strait,  so 
as  to  eive  it  a  slow    but    constant  motion    toward  the  south. 
One  strong    argument    for   the    real  existence  of  such  a  mo- 
tion,   is    the    known    tendency  of  the    majority    of  the    ice- 
bergs to    move  to.  the  southward.       For  were    this    not    the 
case,     the  accumulation    of    ice   in  Davis's    Strait    would    be 
still  more  enormous  than  at  present.     That  vast  numbers  of 
these    bergs    are  annually  driven    down    into  more   southern 
latitudes,   and  there  melted  by  the  sun,  is  manifest ;  yet  how 
this  should  be  the  case,  were  they  only  impelled  by  northerly 
winds  and  the  ebb-tide,  in  opposition  to  winds  and  tides  in  a 
contrary    direction,    without    any    constant  impulse,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.      Is  it  not  probable  that  the  diminished 
velocity  of  the  tides  towards  the  north  of  Baffin's  Sea  is  owing 
to  the  more  immediate  and  stronger  action  of  a  current  upon 
those  tides  near  to  its  embouchure  in  the  mouth  of  some  wide 
inlet  ?     Indeed  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  as  if  the  bulk  of  the 
arguments  intended  to  be  subversive  of  the  existence   of  any 
steady  current  at  all  in  Davis's  Strait,  are  in  a  great  measure 
founded  upon  the  supposed  futility  of  the  observations  made 
by  many  of  our  old  navigators,  and  upon  the  infallibility  of  more 
recent  adventurers.     Be  it  remembered,  that  even  most  modern 
discoveries  prove  how  little  the   confidence  placed  in  our  old 
sailors   has    been   put  to    shame.       They    were  truly  men  of 
greater    enterprise    than  has  fallen    to    the    share  of  most   of 
their    successors.      The   argument  tieduced  from    various    ap- 
pearances    of   drift-wood    under    peculiar    circumstances,    has 
been  made  xnatter  oi'  ridicule;  but  we  ought  to  recollect,  that 
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seemingly  very  trivial  appearances  of  this  kind  have  guided 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  primitive  discoverers  to  ulti* 
mate  success. 

We  are  aware,  that  we  may  have  already  tired  out  many 
of  our  readers,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  con- 
cerning the  expedition,  which,  after  having  been  furnished 
by  Government  v/ith  every  requisite,  to  set  at  defiance  all 
the  probable  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  such  a  perilous  en- 
terprise,  has  lately  returned  from  an  attempt  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  settle  the  disputes  of  contending 
theorists.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  the  journal  of 
the  navigator  employed,  tends  altogether  to  discourage  any 
hopes  of  finding  a  passage;  but  he  must,  in  fairness,  be  al- 
lowed to  have  failed  in  finding  one,  without  establishing  the 
impossibility  of  success.  It  is  well  known  how  long  and  in 
many  places  how  tortuous  those  bays  and  inlets  are,  by  which 
the  western  shore  of  Greenland  is  so  deeply  fissured  ;  and  may 
it  not  be  presumed,  that  some  of  those  which  fell  under  the 
notice  of  Captain  Ross,  towards  the  north  of  Davis's  Strait, 
and  Baffin's  Sea,  are  of  a  similar  form  ?  Now,  without 
penetrating  into  each  of  these,  which  affiarded  the  smallest 
chance  of  a  passage,  and  driving  the  vessel  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  farthest  extremity,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  cannot 
be  satisfied,  nor  the  want  of  communication  ascertained.  In 
one  of  these  winding  channels,  a  small  projecting  head-land 
might  veil  a  passage,  through  which  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship  might  sail  triumphantly,  and  proceed  without  obstacle 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  Again,  ,  when  in  addition  to 
this  we  recollect,  that  a  Greenland  atmosphere  is  subject 
to  changes  which  give  it  extraordinary  powers  of  refraction, 
so  as  to  amuse  the  eye  with  a  variety  of  deceptive  appear- 
ances, the  navigator  ought  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his 
ocular  observations,  at  any  rate  when  they  regard  objects 
at  a  distance  of  eight  leagues.  In  brief,  he  ought  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  actual  experiment.  These 
remarks  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  meant  to  convey 
any  reproof  to  the  skilful  officer  employed ;  for  a  hundred  circum- 
stances, of  which  we  are  ignorant,  may  have  entirely  precluded 
such  investigation  as  we  conceive  to  be  necessary.  Neither 
can  we  for  a  moment  harbour  the  idea,  that  the  voyage  has 
been  entirely  fruitless.  Besides  affording  some  very  novel 
and  important  information  relative  to  the  variation  and  dip 
of  the  needle,  and  a  variety  of  meteorological  observations, 
it  has  pretty  clearly  ascertained,  that  Baffin's  Bay  is  really  a 
bay;  we    mean,    that  it   is   not    prolonged  by   any  thing  like 
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parallel  or  (>i-a(ki;illy  converging  shores  into  a  channel  lead- 
ing to  the  main  ocean.  Bnt  till  such  inlets  as  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound,  Smith's  Sound,  Pond's  Bay,  Lancaster's  Sound, 
and  Cumberland  Strait,  (all  of  which  seem  to  have  presented 
promising  appearances,)  are  more  fully  examined,  the  absence 
of  any  communication  remains  to  be  proved.  We  know  of 
no  question  upon  which  more  subtle  argumentation  might  be 
expended  to  less  purpose,  than  that  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  a  north-west  passage,  and  none  more  likely  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  most  intelligent  theorists. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  completely  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  by  experiment  it  will  be  decided.  Therefore,  even  sup- 
posing that  none  of  those  circumstances  and  appearances 
which  are  supposed  to  denote  the  reality  of  such  a  passage, 
were  found  actually  to  exist,  still  it  would  behove  a  person 
upon  whom  expecting  Europe  relied  for  information,  to  press 
forward  in  spite  of  every  discouragement,  to  despise  danger, 
to  seek  where  his  reason  almost  decided  against  any  chance 
of  finding,  and  where  destruction  threatened,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  his  mission ;  in  order  to  silence,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  most  captious  objectors,  either  by  finding  a  pas- 
sage, or  experimentally  proving  its  non-existence.  He  ought 
moreover,  to  recollect  that  to  the  many,  who  have  not  suffici- 
ent philosophy  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  truth  as  their 
highest  gratification,  that  negative  success  which  would  ex- 
plode the  doctrine  of  a  north-west  passage,  must  be  highly 
disagreeable. 

But  we  must  again  disclaim  any  intention  of  throwing  un- 
charitable aspersions  upon  the  official  character  of  Captain 
Ross.  We  only  lament  that  some  things  seem  to  have  been 
unfavourable,  and  hope  that  a  happier  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances may  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  adventurers. 
Steady  perseverance  is  sure  at  last  to  prevail,  and  we  feel  sa- 
tisfied that,  independent  of  the  prospect  of  any  commercial  ad- 
vantage, the  natural  and  laudable  curiosity  of  mankind,  to 
explore  what  may  be  termed  the  utmost  extremities  of  their 
domain,  will  not  allow  them  to  rest,  till  the  possibility  of  ar- 
riving at  the  Pole,  and  of  penetrating  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
through  Davis's  Strait,  be  either  negatived  or  ascertained. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  geographical  notices  of  the 
coast  between  the  colony  of  Frederic's-haab  and  Cape  Fare- 
well, are  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  want  of  authentic  in- 
formation. It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency by  a  few  additions  from  the  supplement  to  Crantz's 
History,  published  in  Germany,  and  not  translated  into 
English.  The  subject  is  very  uninteresting  in  itself,  but  the 
mention  of  the  places  may  perchance  be  of  use  to  future 
voyagers.  A  journey  undertaken  by  one  of  the  Brethren  from 
the  settlement  of  Lichtenfels,  in  company  of  several  Green- 
landers,  who  were  desirous  of  spreading  their  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  their  relatives  in  the  south,  served  the 
secondary  purpose  of  extending  our  acquaintance  with  that 
part  of  the  coast.  The  first  place  noticed  south  of  Frederic's- 
haab  is, 

1.  NarksaliJc,  i.e.  the  flat  country.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  colony.     Near  to  it  is 

2.  Sermelik,  the  ice-beset,  a  large  inlet  which  the  mission- 
ary took  for  Frobisher's  Strait,  He  writes  concerning  it ; 
*'  We  arrived  here  just  when  the  ice  was  leaving  the  land, 
which  it  does  every  year  at  the  same  time.  It  had  already 
stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Greenlanders,  the  course  of  this  bay  is  marked 
by  an  accumulation  of  ice  to  a  great  distance  inland,  and 
under  this  everlasting  vault  a  current  runs,  which  expels 
every  year  immense  quantities  of  floating  ice.  No  one  dares 
to  approach  the  fixed  ice  on  the  shore,  because  large  frag- 
ments of  it  are  continually  falling  from  a  wall  of  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  with  a  noise  and  commotion  of  the  water, 
exceeding  the  effects  of  the  most  violent  storm." 

3.  NeJcfuraglilc,  the  eagle,  a  high  promontory. 

4.  KingiktorsoaJc,  the  very  high  mountain,  called  in  our 
maps  Cape  Comfort,  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Frederic's- 
haab.  Near  to  it  is  SermeliarsoJc,  mentioned  above.  When- 
ever there  is  a  land  breeze,  it  drives  out  of  this  bay  quan- 
tities of  flat  ice,  which  is  nevertheless  fresh,  and  must  con- 
sequently have  originated  in  some  river.  Many  maintain 
that  this  inlet  is  the  so-called  Frobisher's  Strait,  and  allege 
that  as  there  are  no  rivers  in  Greenland  which  could 
supply  so  much  ice,  it  must  have  been  formed  in  the  rivers 
of  Tartary,    and    from   thence    have    accompanied    the  field- 
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ice  to  the  shore  of  East  Greenland.  "  I,*'  says  CrantZy 
*'  take  this  bay  to  be  the  former  passage,  or  the  real  Fro-- 
bislier's  Strait,  which  is  marked  in  all  charts  near  Cape  Com- 
fort."    Two  miles  from  hence  is, 

5.  Serchaetj  which  consists  of  two  dangerous  head-lands. 

6.  TorngarsuJc^  about  eight  miles  from  Serchaet,  a  high 
mountain,  in  which,  say  the  Greenlanders,  lives  the  Great 
Spirit,  because  there  is  a  large  hole  near  its  summit,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  water. 

7.  Gunaef,  thirty  miles  from  Torngarsuk,  the  highest 
mountain  in  this  neighbourhood.  Here  is  a  good  haven, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the  Greenlanders  before  they  pro» 
ceed  to  the  north.  Then  follow  at  intervals  of  twenty-four 
and  twenty  miles  Kepisako,  a  large  island,  and  Ittiblik,  i.  e. 
the  flat  strand.  Ships  ought  here  to  keep  several  leagues  out 
at  sea,  in  order  to  clear  the  head-lands.  About  eighteen 
miles  from  Gunaet,  are  Kittiksungoit,  i,  e.  the  small  islands, 
the  shores  of  which  abound  in  the  species  of  seal  called  by 
the  natives  Klapmutz,  phoca  cristata.  In  their  neighbourhood  is 
Tessiursak,  a  harbour  formerly  frequented  by  Dutch  traders. 
It  is  so  completely  enclosed  as  to  resemble  a  pond. 

8.  Nunarsoak,  i.  e.  the  great  land,  a  steep  promontory, 
backed  by  a  frightful  wilderness.  This  is  the  first  place  in 
the  south  from  whence  Greenlanders  came  to  New  Herrn= 
huth. 

9.  Sermitsialik,  forty  miles  from  Ittiblik,  a  glacier  or  mass 
of  ice  which  reaches  from  the  mountains  to  the  strand.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  Ka- 
jarnak.  He  visited  it  after  his  baptism,  and  by  his  example 
awakened  many  of  his  old  acquaintance.  Near  this  place  is 
Tuktutok,  i.  e.  rein  deer  place,  a  kind  of  market  of  the  South- 
landers  ;  and  Ekaluglik,  an  island. 

10.  Ikkersoak,  mentioned  above,  is  thirty  miles  from  Ser- 
mitsialik.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  is  studded  with  islands  of  various  dimensions.  The 
largest  is  Pudlek,  i.  e.  fox-trap.  From  this  island,  the  Green- 
landers sail  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  through  a  sound,  called 
Ikkerirsoak,  i.  e.  the  great  sound,  to 

11.  Tunnuliarbik,  mentioned  above,  a  large  fiord,  which  pene- 
trates by  different  ramifications  at  least  thirty-four  miles  into 
the  land.  On  its  shores  is  a  small  plain,  which  wears  every 
appearance  of  former  cultivation.  "  Of  houses,"  writes  the 
above-mentioned  travelling  missionary,  "  I  saw  here  no  re- 
mains, excepting  a  heap  of  stones;  but  on  the  27th  (April 
1766),     I    went    with    a   boy   to     one    of    the     habitations 
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of  the  ancient  Normans.  There  have  existed  here  two 
buildings.  One  lies  upon  a  rock  under  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  appears  to  have  been  a  chapel.  The  inner  cham- 
ber is  eight  yards  long  and  four  broad,  but  its  walls  are  only 
two  yards  high.  The  other  building  is  larger,  being  twelve 
yards  long,  and  six  broad.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
either  of  lime  or  earth  between  the  stones.  The  Green- 
landers  have  made  a  burial-place  of  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
have  used  the  stones  of  the  old  walls.  The  place  on  which 
these  buildings  stand,  is  called  NarJcsak,  \,  e.  the  flat  land. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Greenland,  but  unfortu- 
nately is  beset  with  ice  nearly  the  whole  year  round." 

12.  KaJcortoJc,  i.  e.  the  white  bay,  is  a  day's  journey  from 
Narksak.  Between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  there  is  here 
a  large  plain  which  seems  to  have  been  once  cultivated,  or, 
at  any  rate,  used  as  pasture-ground.  It  is  now  completely 
carpeted  with  dandelions,  which  reach  up  to  one's  knee.  In 
this  neighbourhood  pieces  of  bell-metal  are  found,  demon- 
strating the  previous  existence  of  churches  in  Greenland. 

13.  Igalakf  i.  e.  the  window,  lies  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  last-mentioned  bay.  Here  also  there  are  remains 
of  old  Norwegian  erections. 

14.  Twenty  miles  south  of  Igalak  is  the  fiord  of  Agloetsok, 
It  penetrates  so  far  inland  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  that 
its  extremity  approaches  very  near  to  Kakortok.  Its  shores  are 
overgrown  with  brushwood. 

15.  About  eighteen  miles  south  o^  Agloetsok  is  Onartok,  men- 
tioned above,  and  close  to  it, 

1 6.  Cape  Farewell  and  Statenhuuk,  the  most  southern  point 
of  Greenland. 

As  to  the  outline  of  the  coast  north  of  Noogsoak,  the  last 
place  mentioned  by  Crantz,  we  have  vei'y  little  information. 
A  few  miles  north  of  this  factory,  there  was  formerly  another, 
called  Operniwick,  but  it  is  now  deserted.  Near  this  is  San- 
derson's Hope,  and  farther  north,  about  latitude  77"""  40', 
•Cape  Dudley  Digges.  Then  follows  Wolstenholme  Sound,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  in  latitude  78° ;  and  about  a  degree  farther 
to  the  north-west,  at  the  exti'emity  of  Baffin's  Bay,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  Sound.  Several  degrees  to  the  west  of  this  strait  lies 
Sir  Alderman  Jones's-Sound,  and  further  south  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  between  which  and  Cumberland  Strait,  the  en- 
trance into  Hudson's-bay,  there  is  no  place  or  sound  deserving 
of  notice. 

Captain   Ross,  in  his  Journal,   mentions  his  having  met  with 
native   inhabitants  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  75°  54',  concern^ 
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ing  whom  the  most  curious  circumstance  is,  that  tliey  liavc  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  existence  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bours ;  not  even  being  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
Greenlander's  most  necessary  article,  the  kajak.  This  entire 
isolation  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  the  natives  of  Disko  Bay 
constantly  assert,  that  the  country  is  inhabited  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 78°. 


NOTE  III.  p.  33. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
Him  who  planned  the  system  of  Nature,  that  even  those 
results  which  seem  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  consistent 
operation  of  the  different  elements,  in  various  circumstances, 
upon  each  other,  generally  answer  some  particular  end  in 
the  wide  economy  of  the  universe.  We  are  therefore  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  vast  girdle  of  congealed  water 
vi^hich  embraces  the  polar  regions  of  our  globe,  in  some  way 
promotes  the  well-being  of  the  world,  or  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  method  of  its  operation,  ive  are  incapable  of  throwing 
any  light,  but  feel  convinced,  that  it  is  not  so  recondite  as  to 
elude  the  researches  of  an  accurate  and  able  observer.  May  not, 
for  instance,  those  immense  plains  and  mountainous  masses  of 
ice,  be  (to  speak  so  unscientifically)  a  kind  of  repository  of  cold, 
capable  of  counteracting,  by  generating  currents  of  air,  the 
superfluous  caloric,  which  might  scorch  those  climates  that 
meet  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  a  larger  angle,  and  imbibe  a  more 
than  sufficient  portion  of  his  warmth.  The  doctrine  that  the 
disruption,  change  of  position,  or  dissolution  of  the  polar  ice, 
has  a  more  immediate  influence  upon  the  climate  of  Europe, 
has  already  been  discussed  by  abler  pens  than  ours. 

Among  the  appellations  given  to  the  different  forms  and 
species  of  the  polar  ice,  two  are  predominant,  mountains  and 
fields ;  the  former  consisting  uniformly  of  fresh,  and  the  latter 
of  salt,  water.  Concerning  the  origin,  particularly  of  the 
latter,  as  we  learn  from  Crantz,  there  are  various  opinions.* 
It  was  a  favourite  notion  of  our  ancient  navigators,  that  the  main 
sea  never  freezes;  and  it  was  certainly  not  adopted  rashly, 
being  strengthened  by  many  circumstances  that  immediately 
affect  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  From  the  daily  and  accurate 
observations  of  the  thermometer  during  several  years  in 
Greenland,  it  appears  that  no  severe  frost  ever  continues  long 

*  See  above. 
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enough  to  overcome  all    opposing  circumstances,  in  so  far  »as 
to  overspread  the  agitated  bosom  of  the  ocean  with  a  sheet  of 
ice.     For  even  the  coldest  vv^eather   is  often,  especially  at  sea, 
accompanied  by  pretty  strong  winds,  and  interrupted  by  tem- 
porary thaws,  l30th  of  which  would  preclude  the  congelation  of 
any  extensive   portion  of  the    salt   water.      This   remark  will 
receive  force  from  the  consideration,   that  that  vast  Profound  is 
in    a   state   of    constant    circulation,    continually   tending    to 
equahze  the  temperature  of  the  water,  both  at  different  depths, 
and  in   different  latitudes  and  longitudes,   by  means  of  a  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  motion,  which,   it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention,    results   from   the  propensity  of  the    subtle    fluid    to 
restore  its  own  equilibrium)    when  lost  by   partial  rarefaction 
or    condensation.        Hence    it    appears    that    the    caloric    has 
a    tendency    to    an      uniform     diffusion     through     the   whole 
mass   of   the  ocean  ;    and  that  consequently,  the  great  depth 
of  the  latter  is  one  obstacle  to   its  freezing.*     For  unless  the 
decrease  of  temperature  be  so  sudden  as  to  congeal  the  surface, 
before  the    superficial   water,    by  its    newly-acquired    density, 
can  descend  and  give  place  to  the  warmer  ascending  fluid,  no 
permanent  or  extensive  coat  of  ice  can  be  formed.     Now  the 
vast  tide  of  water  which  the  Pacific  is  continually  pouring  into 
the  Arctic  sea,  must  certainly,    in  the  way  above   mentioned, 
contribute   to    counteract    the     frigorific    impressions    of    the 
atmosphere,  which  will  not  easily  penetrate  so  far  as  to  over- 
come the    heat   furnished  by  the  constant  influx  of  a  warmer 
fluid.     In  deep  still  bays  and  land-locked  inlets,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.    These  not  being  so  much   exposed  to   the  influence  of 
winds,  tides,    and  currents,  may  and  do  actually  freeze  every 
year,  with    ice   of  several   feet   in    thickness,    which    is    after- 
wards floated   out  into    the  ocean,    either  by  the  ebb-tide  or 
some  unusual    swell  in    the  water.       In    the   main  sea,    occpi- 
sional  very  trifling  crystallizations    may   take  place,    or    pos- 
sibly in  peculiar   circumstances  a  thin  sheet  of  ice   may  over- 
spread a  portion  of  its  surface ;  but  these  will  inevitably  be  speedily 
broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the   restless  element.     What  the 
seamen  call  sludge  and   pancake  ice  are  probably  of  this  de- 
scription, but  they  seldom  even  materially  clog  the  motion    of 
a  vessel  through    the  water.     It  may    be  also  mentioned,  thati 
large  lumps  of  fresh- water  ice,  rendered  stationary  at   a  con- 

*  According  to  observations  made  on  the  Polar  Expedition,  the  tenipe  r- 
ature  of  the  water  was  actually  found  to  increase  in  proportion  to  'its 
depth.  With  regard  to  those  made  in  Davis's  Strait,  it  is  difficult  /to 
conjecture  how  the  water  could  remain  in  a  liquid  state  at  so  low/  a 
temperature.  i      ■ 
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siderable  distance  fi'om  the  shore,  may  serve  as  so  many  iiuclej^ 
round  whicli  a  crust  ot"  field-ice  might  be  formed.  Accordinty 
to  Crantz,  such  masses  are  frequently  met  with  in  ice  fields. 
Such  formations,  however,  will  be  rare  and  transient.  Indeed, 
the  friable  and  spongy  nature  of  saline  ice  makes  against  its 
stability;  and  must  render  both  its  disruption  and  dissolution 
easily  accomplished. 

In  general  it  will  be  found,  that  where  large  sheets  of  field- 
ice  are  formed,  there  is  some  land  to  which  they  have  been 
primarily  attached,  and  from  which,  being  fortified  on  one 
side  against  the  shock  of  the  waves,  they  may  have  gradually 
expanded  themselves  some  way  into  the  sea,  till  an  extra- 
ordinary convulsion  of  the  water  tore  them  off,  and  deli- 
vered them  up  to  the  joint  action  of  the  winds  and  currents. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  prodigious  fields  which  infest 
the  polar  seas,  in  the  deep  bays  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  to  that  broad  fringe  which  is  annually  formed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  freezing  of  several 
sheets  together  may  account  for  those  plains  which  seem  too 
spacious  to  have  originated  in  a  bay.  No  doubt  the  frost  has 
also  a  vast  and  productive  laboratory  on  the  shore  of  East 
or  Lost  Greenland,  from  whence  it  annually  sends  out  large 
quantities  of  ice  to  repel  the  inroads  of  navigators  into  it» 
dreary  empire.  There  may  be  land  under  the  pole,  though 
some  circumstances  seem  to  make  against  the  supposition. 
If  there  be,  a  large  proportion  of  the  polar  ice  probably 
originates  in  that  quarter;  but  we  imagine,  that  the  sources 
above  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  ice 
which  has  hitherto  retarded  the  progress  of  discovery.  In 
support  of  this  last  remark,  the  expressions  of  Captain  Hudson 
on  the  subject  might  be  quoted.  They  are  as  follows :  — 
"  It  is  no  marvel,  that  there  is  so  much  ice  in  the  sea 
toward  the  Pole,  so  many  sounds  and  rivers  being  in  the  lands 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  New-land  to  engender  it ;  besides,  the 
coasts  of  Pechora,  Russia,  and  Greenland,  with  Lappia,  as 
by  proofs  I  find  by  my  travel  in  these  parts ;  by  means 
of  which  ice,  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  navigable  passage 
this  way." 

As  to  the  ice-mountains,  Crantz's  explanation  of  their  origin 
seems  very  lucid  and  satisfactory.  That  they  are  formed  by 
slow  tlegrees  on  the  summits  of  those  lofty  and  steep  rocks  which 
fence  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  appears  certain.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  add  a  word  explanatory  of  the  remark  of 
Crantz  concerning  the  explosions  among  the  glaciers  of  Swit- 
xerjand,    and    its  application   to   those    of  Greenland.     These 
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explosions,  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  expansion 
of  the  air  secreted  under  the  bottom  of  the  ice.  For  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  considerable  })ortion  of  heat  will  be 
evolved  durino-  the  cooling  of  the  upper  stiatam  of  the  earth 
by  the  contiguity  of  the  ice,  and  that  this  heat  may  expand 
the  air  with  a  force  sufficient  to  destro}^  the  equilibrium  of 
the  superincumbent  mass,  and  project  it  into  the  sea.  And, 
why  may  not  such  a  process  take  place  in  Greenland  as 
well  as  in  Switzerland?  But  to  return  to  our  former  sub- 
ject. Supposing  it  to  be  granted,  that  no  extensive  sheet 
of  ice  can  envelope  the  main  ocean,  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  if  a  passage,  through  Davis's  Straits,  either  to  the 
Pole  or  to  the  Pacific,  be  once  effected,  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  voyage  will  not  be  impracticable.  Flaving 
cleared  that  immense  barricado,  which  stretches  like  a  rampart 
along  the  upper  shores  of  America,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Siberia,  the  navigator  might  probably  spread  his  sail  to  the 
wind  as  fearlessly  as  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  is 
this  a  mere  hypothesis.  Many  seamen  of  respectability, 
who  have  reached  very  high  latitudes,  have  declared  that 
they  found  the  sea  clear  of  ice.  Indeed  the  intensity  of 
cold  can  never  be  estimated  by  the  proximity  of  the  Pole.  In 
places  between  which  there  is  no  very  great  difference  of 
latitude,  it  depends  much  more  on  local  circumstances  j  for 
every  one  knows,  that  in  countries  far  inland,  the  cold  is 
both  more  constant  and  severe  than  in  those  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sea-breeze;  that,  for  example,  in  some  districts 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  the  central 
parts  of  France,  the  frost  in  winter  is  more  intense  than  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  in  places  still  farther  north.  Now 
may  not  the  same  rule  hold  with  respect  to  the  Arctic  regions? 
Indeed,  many  navigators  have  declared  that  they  could  see  no 
reason  why  a  ship  might  not  winter  under  the  Pole;  Again,  may 
not  the  electric  fluid,  which,  from  different  phenomena,  seems 
to  be  most  abundant  in  the  neiahbourhood  of  the  Pole,  in 
some  measure,  moderate  the  effects  produced  by  the  absence  or 
feebleness  of  the  sun's  rays.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the 
developement  of  the  secret  *  and  important  agency  of  this 
subtle  but  powerful  fluid,  especially  in  whatever  regards  the 
atmosphere,  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  gene- 
ral science. 
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NOTE  IV.  — Page  46. 

The  remark  will  generally  hold,  that  where  Providenee 
denies  some  of  her  gifts,  she  generally  makes  up  the  defici- 
ency by  others,  and  that  the  more  accurately  we  collate 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  climates,  as  well  as  situ- 
ations, the  more  we  become  convinced  of  her  impartiality. 
Greenland  affords  one  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  observ- 
ation. The  bracing  power  of  the  pure  cold  air  of  this  in- 
hospitable region,  imparts  to  the  hardy  savages,  a  tone  of 
constitution,  and  a  consequent  uniform  cheerfulness,  which  are 
no  bad  equivalents  for  the  transient  enjoyments  produced  by 
the  stimulating  luxuries  of  southern  climes  j  and  the  absence 
of  the  bright  god  of  day  is  compensated  by  the  splendid 
beams  of  the  Aurora  in  the  night,  while  our  skies  are  seldom 
visited  by  this  interesting  phenomenon.  The  varied  aerial 
scenery  displayed  by  these  lights,  has  frequently  a  very  impos- 

neftect.  Sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blue  sky  appears 
like  one  vast  dome  of  burnished  gold,  which,  however,  is  presently 
transformed,  with  lightning  rapidity,  into  a  diversified  as- 
semblage of  fantastic,,  or  formidable  shapes;,  sometimes  pre- 
senting to  the  astonished  beholder,  the  appearance  of  a  glo- 
rious amphitheatre^  splendidly  fitted  out  with  dazzling 
furniture,  and  decked  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.. 
This  fire-built  structure,  however,  does  not  last  for  many 
seconds.  All?  its  parts  soon  acquire  a  tremulous  motion  ^ 
and  afterwards  therayscrossand  intermix  wit fi  inconceivable  ve- 
locity, dancing  sportively  through  the  heavens  with  a  constant 
interchange  of  colouring,  and  m  the  most  amusing  variety  of 
forms,  till  the  approach  of  the  sun  closes  the  wonderful 
exhibition.  The  suddenness  with  which  the  scenes  shift,  re- 
sembles the  rapid  succession  of  different  patterns,  produced 
by  shaking  a  kaleidoscope.  Whoever  witnessed  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  as  observed  a  few  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  will  not 
conceive  this  statement  to  be  exaggerated.  It  took  place  in 
Autumn,  and  was  harbingered  by  a  zone  of  bright  light, 
stretching  across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  nearly  in 
the  arch  of  a  great  circle. 

Without  entering  upon  an  elaborate  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  production  of  the  northern  lights,  we  may  presume 
to  hint,  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  ice,  which  blocks  up 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  other  polar  i-egions,  may  have 
some  connexion  with  their  formation.      For,  on  the  general 
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supposition,  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  electricity,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ice  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  throw  out  a  species  of  electrical  exha- 
lations, which  do  not  assume  a  visible  form,  till  they  come  in 
contact  with  some  kind  of  vapour,  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  theory,  at  any  rate,  derives  some  plau- 
sibility from  the  observation,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  North- 
ern Lights,  in  any  particular  place,  increases  or  decreases 
according  to  the  accumulation  or  dissolution  of  the  ice  in  its 
neighbourhood.  On  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  the  hissing 
sound  which  has  been  said  to  accompany  the  Aurora,  was 
distinctly  heard,  and  adds  another  argument  to  the  generally 
received  hypothesis,  that  it  is  some  modification  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

It  is  certainly  a  subject  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  since,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  given  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  its  origin.  Bergman,  Carter,  Beccaria, 
and  others,  have  written  concerning  this  splendid  meteor,  but 
their  conjectures  appear  rather  childish ;  and  the  learned  trea- 
tise of  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  which  he  labours,  to  establish  some 
affinity  between  it  and  the  tails  of  comets,  is  an  excellent  spe- 
cimen of  subtle  argumentation,  but  adds  very  little  towards 
clearing  up  the  difficulty.  —  We  cannot  forbear  concluding 
these  undigested  remarks,  with  that  beautiful  allusion  to  th© 
Aurora  Borealis,  in  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama, 

"  Here  too  the  elements  for  ever  veer, 
Ranging  around  with  endless  interchanging; 
Pursued  in  love,  and  so  in  love  pursuing. 
In  endless  revolutions  here  they  roll ; 
For  ever  their  mysterious  work  renewing : 
The  parts  all  shifting,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 
Even  we  on  earth,  at  intervals  descry 
Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light, 
Openings  of  heaven,  and  streams  that  flash  at  night 
In  fitful  splendour  through  the  northern  sky.*^ 


NOTE  v.— Page  4  9. 

The  following  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observ- 
ations, made  in  New  Herrnhuth,  between  November  1767, 
and  July  1 768,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  table,  by  Sur- 
geon Brasen,  a  friend  of  Crantz,  may  perhaps  tend  to  amuse 
the  scientific  reader.      The  height  of  the  quicksilver  in   Fah- 
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renhcit's  thermometer,  was  accurately  remarked  about  8  A.M. 
when  the  cold  is  greatest,  and  about  2  P.  M.  when  it  is  least. 
The  comparative  strength  of  the  wind  is  denoted  by  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  progressively,  from  a  light  breeze  that  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  to  a  hurricane. 


Day  of  ihe 

Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Sirencth  of 
iheWin.l. 

Weather 
in  Noveiiiht-r, 

D. 

M. 

A.M.    P.M. 

O     1. 

27 

6 

35      33 

W.N.E.    2. 

Snow. 

D     2. 

27 

26 

2&    27^ 

N.E.         3. 

Do. 

^     7. 

27 

28 

19     19 

E.             4. 

Clear. 

^    11. 

27 

29 

16^  18 

N.E.         4. 

Do. 

0  15. 

27 

lOi 

23     25 

N.E.         2. 

Sunshine. 

^    18. 

27 

'  5h 

35     34 

S.E.  to  N.E  2. 

Snow  &  Sunshine. 

0  22. 

27 

8 

19    22 

E.             3. 

Clear. 

U  26. 

27 

10 

24     25 

N.              3. 

Show. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  there  was  uninterrupted 
frost.  In  the  middle  the  weather  was  milder,  but  towards 
the  end,  it  again  froze  very  hard.  The  wind  was  chiefly 
north,  tolerably  strong,  and  the  air  mostly  filled  with  clouds 
and  snow. 


Day  of  the 

Month, 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Strength 
Wi. 

of  the 
d. 

Weather  in 
December. 

D. 

M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

3^     1- 

28 

u 

34 

33 

N. 

3. 

Snow. 

U     3. 

27 

8* 

43 

40 

N. 

3. 

Cloudy. 

O     6. 

27 

2 

27 

27 

E. 

3. 

Sunshine. 

2    11. 

27 

6 

16 

IS 

N. 

3. 

Clear. 

^^          15; 

27 

5 

12 

15 

N. 

3. 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

?    18. 

27 

4 

7 

8 

S.E. 

2. 

Clear. 

D    21. 

26 

71 

28 

28 

S.E. 

4. 

Snow. 

Tj   26. 

28 

3 

36 

45 

S.E. 

2. 

Cloudy. 

^    30. 

27 

10 

46 

48 

E. 

3. 

Clear. 

In  the  first  five  days  of  this  month,  and  in  the  six  last, 
there  was  no  frost ;  in  the  middle  it  froze  very  hard,  with 
the  wind  in  the  south.  East  winds,  upon  the  whole,  prevailed, 
which  brought  cloudy  weather,  but  little  snow. 
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Day  of  the 

Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermomerer. 

Strength 
Win 

of  the 

Weather  in 
January. 

D. 

M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

2     1. 

27 

8 

45 

37 

E. 

3. 

Sunshine. 

^      2. 

27 

7 

40 

3-1 

E. 

3. 

Clouds  &  Sunshine 

O     3. 

27 

7 

40 

39 

S.E. 

2. 

Sunshine. 

D      4. 

27 

9 

40 

37 

E. 

2. 

Do. 

3^     6. 

27 

9 

32 

40 

S.E. 

2. 

Clouds  &Sunshine. 

?      6. 

27 

10 

38 

37 

E. 

5. 

Sunshine. 

U     7. 

27 

11 

30 

37 

E. 

2. 

Clear. 

2     8. 

28 

Oi 

42 

38 

E. 

2. 

Do. 

O  10. 

28 

4 

26 

31 

E. 

2. 

Clouds&Sunshine. 

n  14. 

27 

6 

17 

17 

N.E. 

2. 

Sunshine. 

0  24. 

27 

27 

6 

5 

N..E. 

3. 

Do. 

Evening 

3 

0 

T?    30. 

27 

9 

25 

35 

S. 

5. 

Heavj'  Rain. 

This  month,  which  in  Germany  was  colder  than  in  the  year 
1 740,  was  in  Greenland  remarkably  mild.  It  did  not  begin 
to  freeze  till  the  frost  in  Europe  had  abated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  weather  was  more  severe,  but  it  soon 
changed  again,  and  the  month  closed  as  it  had  begun  with  a 
thaw,  a  strong  south  wind,  and  rain. 


Day  of  the 

Barometer. 

Thermotneier. 

Strenoth  of  the 

Weather  in 

Mouth. 

Wi.  " 

d. 

February. 

D. 

M. 

A.M.   P.M. 

D      1. 

27 

27 

22      18 

N.W. 

4. 

Snow. 

T?      6. 

28 

2 

7       12 

N.E. 

4- 

Clear. 

3     9. 

28 

2 

28     30 

S.E. 

2. 

Cloudy. 

^    20. 

27 

0 

14     34 

N.E.2 

S.4o 

Sunshine  &  Rain. 

'3'    23. 

26 

11 

3       7 

N.E. 

3 

Clear. 

5    24. 

26 

11 

4      6 

N.E. 

3 

Hazy  &  Clear. 

2^  25. 

26 

11 

4       6 

N.E. 

3 

Clear. 

5    26. 

26 

9 

1       1 

N.E. 

3. 

Hazv  &  Clear. 

Tj    27. 

27 

1 

4       2 

N.E. 

3. 

Cloudy  &  Sunshine 

O  28. 

27 

in 

2     10 

N.E. 

4. 

Clear. 

D   29. 

28 

0 

15     30 

N.  2. 

S  3. 

Do. 

In  this  month,  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  was  gene- 
rally under  the  freezing  point,  and  towards  the  end,  the  frost 
was  very  severe,  yet  not  quite  so  strong  as  in  January  of  this  year 
at  Berlin.  The  sky  was  generally  serene.  There  were  only 
seven  days  of  snow  and  one  of  rain. 
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Day  of  the 

Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Strength  of  the 
Wind. 

Weather  in 
March. 

n. 

M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

^      0. 

28 

1 

32 

32 

S.                4. 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

2     4. 

27 

7 

34 

37 

S.  &  N.      2. 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

<?     8. 

26 

10 

32 

29 

S.    5.  &  4. 

Snow&  Hail. 

f?    12. 

28 

1 

9 

11 

N.             3. 

Sunshine. 

^   22. 

27 

1 

34 

37 

S.&N.  E.2. 

Rain  &  Snow. 

0  27. 

.27 

0 

21 

20 

N.               4. 

Snow. 

4  38. 

27 

5 

11 

21 

N.            4. 

Stormy,  Snow. 

The  frost  in  this  month  alternated  nearly  every  other  week  with 
mild  weather,  and  came  sometimes  with  a  north,  sometimes 
with  a  south,  and  rarely  with  a  west  wind.  It  was  often 
stormy,  with  snow  and  sometimes  rain. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Sireiigth 
Wit 

of  the 
d. 

Weather  in  April. 

J>. 

M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

2      1- 

27 

9i 

14 

25 

N. 

3. 

Snow. 

0     3. 

28 

2 

27 

40 

N.E. 

2. 

Clear. 

T?      7. 

27 

4 

26 

31 

N.E. 

3. 

Clear. 

^    12. 

27 

2 

26 

35 

N.E. 

1. 

Hazy. 

0  17. 

27 

0 

30 

40 

N.E. 

2. 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

T?   23. 

27 

5 

24 

25 

N. 

2. 

Sunshine. 

^    27. 

26 

11 

40 

37 

S. 

1. 

Rain. 

The  days  in  this  month  were  alternately  frosty  and  the  con- 
trary. The  thermometer  in  the  forenoon  was  in  general  con- 
siderably below,  and  in  the  afternoon  considerably  above, 
the  freezing  point.  The  wind  was  generally  N.  and  E.  seldom 
S.,  and  never  W.  The  weather  was  mostly  cloudy.  Little 
snow  fell,  and  it  only  rained  twice. 
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Day  of  the 

Month. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Strength 
Win 

of  the 

(1. 

Weather  in  May. 

D. 

M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

^       3. 

27 

26 

24 

26 

w. 

2 

Sunshine. 

f?     7. 

27 

29 

28 

35 

N.E. 

1 

Clear. 

^    11. 

27 

3 

29 

41 

N. 

1 

Sunshine. 

T?    14. 

27 

6 

34 

43 

W. 

1 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

?    20. 

27 

1 

32 

39 

N. 

1 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

^    25. 

26 

11 

55 

58 

S.E. 

1 

Clearsky. 

a^    31. 

27 

6 

36 

45 

N. 

2 

Clearsky. 

In  the  first  three  weeks  of  this  month,  the  quicksilver  in  the 
thermometer  was  generally  under  the  freezing  point  every  day, 
ithough  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  was  mild  :  after  the  20th 
it  never  froze. 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

Barometer, 

Thermometer. 

Strength  of  the 
Wind. 

Weather  in  June. 

D. 

M. 

A.M.  P.M. 

?       1. 

27 

6 

36      48 

N.              1 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

O     5. 

27 

8 

44     53 

W.             1 

Clear. 

U     9. 

27 

9 

49    64 

N.              1 

Clear. 

I?    11. 

27 

8 

38     49 

W.  2.  N.    S 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

?    17. 

28 

0 

41     44 

S.W.  3  &  4 

Cloudy. 

T?   25. 

27 

6 

43     61 

W.S.W.    2 

Sunshine. 

2^   30. 

27 

6 

44     60 

N.       1  &  3 

-Clear. 

The  air  in  this  month  was  generally  mild,  excepting  some 
cloudy  forenoons :  there  was  almost  constant  sunshine  and  agree- 
able spring  weather,  which  is  rare  in  Greenland. 
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Duy  of  till- 

-•• — . — „ — —  — 

Barometer. 

Tiiermomeiir. 

Sirensrili  "f  the 
Wnl. 

Weather  in  July. 

D. 

M. 

A.M.  P.M. 

2      1- 

27 

6 

40     56 

N.       1  &3 

Cloudy.                  ! 

O     3. 

27 

5 

48     60 

N.E.          2 

Do. 

<?     5. 

27 

4 

47     63 

W.              1 

Sunsliine. 

])    11. 

27 

4 

46     40 

W.2.  S.W.3 

Snow  &  Sunshine. 

,5^    12. 

27 

6 

39     48 

S.  &  N.     2 

Cloudy. 

?    15. 

27 

7 

39     41 

S.               5 

Heavy  Ruin. 

^    20. 

27 

6 

54     63 

N.W.         1 

Clouds  &  Sunshine. 

?    22. 

27 

6 

55     57 

N.W.         1 

Sunshine  &  Clouds. 

The  height  of  the  quicksilver  fluctuated  between  40°  and  bC^, 
and  rarely  reached  64".  On  account  of  the  fogs,  snow,  and  rain, 
it  was  not  so  warm  and  pleasant  in  this  month,  as  in  the  })reced- 
ing  ;  and  the  air  seldom  exceeded  thr  av<. :  jtge  waiiuth  of  ;i  Gi  iman 
spring.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  observations  in  the 
beginning  of  June  were  taken  in  Fissiksarbik,  ten  miles  farther 
from  the  sea,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  more  powerful.  The  sky 
was  mostly  cloudy  with  intervals  of  sunshine. 


NOTE  VI.  — Page  51. 


1.  Granite. —  "The  granite  of  this  island  is  fine  granular, 
consisting  of  pearl-white  felspar,  greyish  black  mica,  and  very- 
little  quartz  of  a  black  grey  colour.  The  whole  rock  is  very 
much  iion  shot  and  disinteorated.  At  the  foot  of  the  granite 
rock  occur  beds  of  common  quartz,  (not  milk  quai  iz,)  and 
flesh- red  felspar,  common  hornblende,  with  small  cr\stals  of 
moroxitc,  and  foliated  or  commoi,  aj)atite.  Fle^h-red  felspar, 
magnetic  ii'on-stone,  and  gadolinite,  crystallized  in  iongish 
four-sided  pyrannds,  are  also  met  with.  A  bed  on  the  east 
side  of  Cape  Farewell  contains  garnets  in  a  fine  granular 
greyish-white  rock,  very  much  reseuibling  the  rock  of  Fiamast 
in  Moravia,  called  by  Werner,  weiss  stein.  The  granite  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Farewell,  over  the  islands  of  Statcnhuk  and 
Kakasoetsiak,  and  Cape  Disko,  to  a  distanc;  t  fuiore  than  400 
miles.  Talc-slatt.'  forms  a  large  bed  in  it  atAkajarsanik.  Com- 
mon schorl,  tourmahne,  common  hornblende,  rock  crystal, 
calcareous  spar,  and  fluor  spar  likewise  accompany  it. 
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2.  Gneiss.  —  The  smaller  fragments  were  used  by  the  old 
Norwegians,  with  mica  slate  and  slaty-clay  stone,  to  build  their 
houses.  Gneiss  constitutes  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
this  extensive  coast,  viz.  the  mountain  of  Kingittarsoak.  The 
top  of  this  mountain  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  roof  a  house, 
while  the  ridge  is  not  much  elevated. 

The  mica-slate  I'esting  upon  the  gneiss  presents  a  variety  of 
beds  of  hornblende  slate,  weiss-slein  with  small  garnets,  talc  slate 
with  common  indurated  talc,  potstone  (ollaris),  actinolite,  and 
precious  splintery  serpentine.  The  gneis-  is  traversed  with  nu- 
merous veins  of  greenstone,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch 
to  six  feet.  This  greenstone  resembles  basalt;  but  it  is  more 
crystalline  in  its  texture,  lighter  in  its  colour,  and  not  quite  so 
hard.  Common  schorl,  tourmaline,  and  precious  garnets,  occur 
imbedded  in  gneiss.  It  contains  veins  of  lime-stone,  accom- 
panied by  arsenical  pyrites,  wolfram,  fluor,  and  quartz,  in  a  firth 
called  Arksut,  situated  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  colony  of 
Julianahaah,   towards  the  north-east. 

Cryolite. —  The  same  place  is  remarkable  for  two  thin 
layers  of  Cryolite,  resting  upon  gneiss;  and  it  is  the  only 
place  where  this  mineral  has  hitherto  been  found.  One  of 
these  layers  contains  the  snow-white,  and  greyish- white  variety, 
unmixed  with  any  other  mineral. 

3.  Mica  Slate.  —  Mica  slate  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon rocks  in  Greenland,  and  an  inseparable  companion  of 
gneiss.  There  are  very  few  instances  where  they  are  not  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  and  frequently  in  contact.  Mica 
slate  forms,  in  this  country,  a  very  extensive  series  of  insulated 
mountains,  which  never  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
appear  generally  to  rest  upon  gneiss.  It  is  frequently  visible 
on  the  shores,  and  the  gneiss  itself  forms  also  very  extensive 
beds  in  it  at  Disko  Bay,  where  the  white  stone  also  occurs  in 
beds.  The  Greenlandish  mica  slate  abounds  in  mica;  it  is 
generally  thin-slaty,  and  only  thick-slaty,  where  the  quartz 
prevails.  Sometimes  it  has  an  undulating  aspect,  but  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  passes  into  primitive  clay  slate. 

Socialite,  —  a  New  Mineral.  A  new  mineral  has  been  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Professor  Eckeberg,  called  Soda- 
lite.  It  is  of  a  pale  apple-green,  leek-green,  greenish- white 
and  pearl-gi'ey  colour,  partly  massive,  partly  crystallised. 

Another  New  Mirieral.  —  Another  mineral,  which  has  not 
yet  been  analysed,  occurs  also  with  the  sodalite ;  it  is  of  a 
peach-blossom  red,  and  purple-red  colour.  On  the  shore 
the  underlying  gneiss  is  visible   in  several  places.     Calcareous 
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spar  and  fluor  occur  in  veins,  both  of  which  are  sometimes 
coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  chalcedoinj ;  also  galena  in  small 
veins.  Blue  phosphate  of  iron,  in  detached  pieces,  is  found 
on  the  shores. 

JVhite-Stojie.  —  White  stone  (weiss-stein),  which  has  lately 
been  determined  by  Werner,  appears  to  belong  to  this 
rock.  It  presents  a  white  and  greyish-white  granular  appear- 
ance, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  compact  or  granu- 
lar felspar.  It  is  in  this  country  characterised,  by  very 
small  and  minute  crystals  of  garnet,  disseminated  through, 
the  whole  mass.  Here  it  is  found  in  layers  of  inconsider- 
able extent,  resting  on  mica  slate,  very  seldom  on  gneiss. 
It  is  also  found  in  detached  pieces. 

4.  Clay-Slate. —  Clay  slate  is  very  seldom  met  with  on  this  coast, 
and  consequently  the  different  beds,  which  are  characteristic 
of  this  rock,  viz.  Flint-slate,  Lydian  stone,  Alum-slate,  but 
rarely  occur.  Nevertheless,  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth  Arksut, 
it  forms  two  islands  of  some  importance,  called  Arksut  and 
Ujorbuk.  The  colour  of  the  slate  is  ash-grey,  and  bluish- 
grey;  its  fragments  present  a  double  cleavage,  and  it  is  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  numerous  veins  of  massive,  and 
crystallised  quartz,  massive  hornstone,  and  sparry  iron-ore, 
of  an  Isabella  yellow  colour.  An  extensive  bed  of  flinty 
slate  and  I.ydian-tone,  rests  upon  it  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  Ujorbuk. 

5.  Porphyry.  —  Porphyry  is  very  common  in  the  south  of 
Greenland,  from  Cape  Farewell,  to  the  64th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, but  it  is  generally  found  towards  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  forming  insulated  rocks.  The  mass  of  the  porphyry 
is  brownish  red,  and  passes  in  some  places  into  clay-stone, 
forming  clay-stone  porphyry,  the  crystals  then  becoming  less 
distinct.  Hornstone  porphyry,  with  a  few  very  small  crystals 
of  felspar,  occurs  also  in  an  adjacent)  firth,  called  lunugli- 
arbik.     This  rock  rests  upon  old  red  sand-stone. 

6.  Syenite.  —  Syenite,  and  all  the  porphyritic  rocks,  belong- 
ing to  the  primitive  and  transition  trap-formation,  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  this  country.  Hornblende  is  a  mineral 
which  occurs  almost  every  where. 

7.  Primitive  Trap.  —  (Greenstone.)  The  islands  which  lie 
between  the  62d  and  63d  degrees  of  latitude,  present  a  very 
complete  series  of  rocks  that  belong  to  the  primitive  trap 
formation. 

8.  Primitive  Limestone. —  Primitive  limestone  of  fine  granu- 
lar texture,  is  found  only  in  beds  and  rolled  pieces,  and  occurs 
very  seldom  in  Greenland.     Its  beds  are  confined  to  gneiss 
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and  mica-slate,  and  it  is  mingled  with  minute  leaves  of  silver- 
white  mica,  seldom  with  grains  of  quartz. 

Coal.  —  On  some  parts  of  Disko  Island,  beds  of  brown  coal 
occur  in  floetz-trap.  They  rest  upon  yellowish-white  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  which  is  very  friable ;  —  large  balls  of 
iron  pyrites  are  imbedded  in  it " 

Mr,  Giesekcj  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgfi  Encyclopcedia^ 
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The  following  catalogue  of  Greenlandic  plants,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  D.  J,  C.  Schreber,  to  whom  Crantz  communicated 
liis  Herbarium. 


Diandric. 
Veronica  alpina. 

Triandria. 

Scirpus  caespitosus. 
Eriophorum  vaginatum. 
Agrostis  arundinacea,  var. 
Poa  alpina. 
Elymus  arenarius. 

Tetrandria. 

Cornus  Suecica. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris,  alpina. 

Pentandria. 

Diapensia  lapponica. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Azalea  procumbens. 
Campanula  rotiindifoha. 
Viola  canina,  palustx'is. 
Gentiana  lutea. 
Ligusticum  Scoticum. 
Angelica  archangelica. 
Sibbaldia  procumbens. 
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Hexandria. 

Anthericum  calyculatum. 

Juncus  pilosus.  var.  alp.  FI.  lapp.  124. 

campestris,  var.  alp.  Fi.  lapp.  127. 

spicatus. 
Rumex  digynus. 

acetosa. 
acetosella. 

OCTANDRIA. 

Epilobiura  angustifolium,  A.  &  B.  Sp.  pi. 

latifolium. 
Vaccinium  uliginosum. 

oxycoccus. 
Polygonum  viviparum. 

Decandria. 

Ledum  palustre. 
Andromeda  polifolia. 
coerulea. 
Pyrola  minor 

uniflora. 
Saxifrasra  stellaris. 
nivalis 
rivularis 
caespitosa. 
grsenlandica. 
Stellaria  cerastoides. 
Arenaria  trinervia. 
Oxalis  acetosella 
Lychnis  alpina. 
Cerastium  arvense. 
alpinum. 
aquaticum. 

ICOSANDRIA. 

Rubus  chamsemorus. 
Potentilla  aurea. 
Comarum  palustre. 

POLYANDRIA. 

Ranunculus  nivalis, 
acris. 
hederaceo  proximus,  Fl.  Dan.  t.3Bl. 
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DiDYNAMIA. 

Ajuga  pyramidalis. 
Thymus  Acinos. 
Bartsia  alpina. 
Pedicularis  flammea. 
lapponica. 

Tetradynamia. 

Cochlearia  groenlandica. 

anglica. 

(officinalis  ?) 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Arabis  alpina. 
Erysimum  officinale. 

Syngenesia. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum. 
Hieracium  murarum. 
Arnica  alpina,  montanae  varietas. 
Gnaphalium.  Oed.  Fl.  Dan.  f.  254. 
sylvaticum. 

Mon(ecia. 

Carex  casspitosa. 
Bitula  Alnas 


nana. 


Digg«a. 


Salix  myrsinites. 


arbuscula,  g.  Fl.    Suec.  88 6. 

herbacea. 

glauca. 

lapponum. 
Empetrum  nigrum. 
Rhodiola  rosea. 

Cryptogamia. 

Equisetum  arvense. 
Aspienium  tricliomanes. 
Poiypodium  fragile. 

lonchitis 

dryopteris. 
Lyoopodium  Selago. 
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Lj  copodium  ani>otinum, 

alpinum. 
Sphagnum  palustre. 

capillifolium. 
alpinum.* 
Splachnam  urceolatum. 
Polytrichum  commune, 
juniperinum. 
piliferum. 
alpinum. 
Mnium  pellucidum. 
palustre. 

purpureum,  ramis  brevibus  inordinate  progre- 
dientibus,  Dill.  Muse.  239.  t.  31.  f.  8. 
aut  huic  sane  proximum. 
Bartramia  pomiformis 
Bryum  scoparium. 

hypnoides.     Fl.  Suec.  1003.  var.  B.  E. 

sexangulare,  (nova  species.) 

cirrhatum,  setis  et  capsulis  brevioribus  et  plu- 

ribus.    Dill.  Muse.  378. 
pilosum,  sphagni  subulati  facie.  Dill.  Muse.  374. 

t,  47.  f:  34.  an? 
caespititium. 
Hypnum  aduncum. 

fluitans,  foliis  tenuissimis,    capsulisexilibus. 

Dill.  Muse.  346. 
aquaticum  prolixum,   foliis  ovatis  Dill.  2S9. 
&  552. 
Jungermannia  minuta.     Dill.  Muse.  p.  481. 
varia. 

bicuspidata. 
quinquedentata. 
trilobata, 

ciliaris   (Syn.  apud  Linn,  excludantur, 
Synon.     verum    hujus    speeiei    est : 
Lichenastrum   scorpioides  pulchrum, 
villosum.     Dill.  Muse.  481. 
Lichen 'centrifugus,  var. 
saxatilis. 
omphalodes. 
fahlunensis. 

*  Tliis  moss,  though  ranked  by  Dillenius  among  the  Sphagna,    appears 
rather  to  belong  to  his  Brya. 
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Lichen  islandicus   &   lichenoides,  111.     Dill.    B.  Li- 
chenoides 112.  Dill. 

qui   coralloides  fruticuli    specie,    fuscum,    spi- 
nosum.     Dill.  112. 

qui  coralloides   tenuissimum  nigricans,   mundi 
muliebris  instar  textum.     Dill.  113. 
Lichen  aphthosus. 

flavus.  vid,  Oed.  Fl.  Dan.  an  arcticus  Linn.? 

croceus. 

pyxidatus. 

gracilis. 

qui  coralloides  scyphiforme  cornutum.  Dill.  92. 

deformis. 

foliaceus.     Huds.  Fl.  Angl.  457. 

rangiferinus, 

paschalis. 

uncialis. 

subulatus. 

fragilis. 

globiferus. 

pubescens. 

chalybeiformis. 

sulphurcus,   an  Usnea  3  Dillt  ? 

coriaceus,   lichenoides  rugosum  durum  pullum 

peltis  atris  verrucosis.     Dill.  220. 
nodosus,   lichenoides  atrum,  corii  persici  instar 
exasperatum.     Dill.  220. 
Fucus  digitatus. 

The  following  plants  are  as  yet  non-descript : 

Anemone  foliis  ternatus,  foliolis  cuneiformibiis  apice  serratis 
scapo  sub-unifolio,  unifloro. 

Agrostis  panicula  coarctata,  petalis  basi  pilosis  anteriore  medio- 
aristato,  arista  recta  calyce  breviore,  foliis  involuto-subulatis. 

Agrostis  panicula  diffusa,  petalis  basi  pilosis,  exteriore  medio 
aristato,  arista  recta,  calyce  breviore,  foliis  pianis, 

Cerastium  alpino  proximum,  cauie  minus  rigido  altiore,  foliis 
pilosis  quidem  sed  viridibus,  nee  incanis. 

Jungermannia  surculis  procumbentibus,  foliolis  alternis  bifidis 
lacero-ciliatis,  punctatis. 

Hypnum  erectum  et  fluitans,  foliis  oblongis  perangustis  acutis. 
Dill.  Muse.  t.  28.  1.  33. 

Lichen  foliaceus  repens  lobatus,  lobis  hemisphaericis,  supra 
lacunonsis  cinereus,  subtus  cirrhosus  ater,  tubercuiis  marginalibus 
carnosis  pallidis. 

Total  1 50, 
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NOTE  VIII.— Page  76. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  Natural  History,  respect- 
ing which  more  monstrous  fictions  have  been  propagated  and 
beheved,  than  the  production  of  the  Bernacle,  or  Tree  Goose. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  singular  prepossession  our 
old  naturalists  could  be  so  far  blinded,  that  instead  of  insti- 
tuting an  examination  of  facts,  they  contented  themselves  with 
asserting  or  defending  their  different  theories  of  an  equivocal 
generation ;  either  from  the  froth  or  slime  of  the  ocean ;  or 
the  ripe  fruits  of  certain  trees  growing  on  the  sea-shore; 
or,  according  to  the  more  commonly  received  notion,  from  the 
testaceous  insect,  hence  known  by  the  name  oi  concha  anatifera. 
And  these  opinions  maintained  their  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  with  a  tenacity  directl'y 
proportionate  to  their  absurdity;  nor  are  they  even  at  this 
day  at  all  uncommon  amongst  fishermen,  and  the  lower  class  of 
sailors.  The  worthy  Bishop  of  Bergen  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  who  took  pains  to  enqiiire  into  the 
matter,  and  the  following  paragraph  gives  us  the  result  of 
his  investigations. 

*'  This  peculiar  creature,  (the  goose-bearing  shell,)  is  of  about 
a  finger's  length  and  a  half,  and  an  inch  broad,  and  pretty 
thick;  it  is  brown  and  spongy,  a  little  curled  or  shrivelled, 
like  an  apple  when  it  is  dried ;  so  that  at  first  it  may  be 
twice  the  length.  Its  neck  is  tough  and  hollovv,  like  the  fin- 
gers of  a  glove  :  when  it  is  opened  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen, 
but  some  small  and  fine  deep  black  filaments ;  these  are  like 
bunches  of  flax  all  through.  The  one  end  of  the  neck  is 
made  fast  to  the  timber,  in  manner  of  a  sponge;  the  other, 
or  the  end  that  hangs  down,  has  a  double  shell,  of  a  light  blue 
colour,  and  of  substance  like  a  muscle-shell,  but  much  less, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  like  it,  of  a  sharp  oval  figure. 
When  this  shell  is  opened,  there  hi  found  in  it  the  little  crea- 
ture reported  to  be  a  young  wild  goose.  Almost  its  whole  sub- 
stance, which  is  composed  of  small  toughish  membranes,  repre- 
sents some  Utile  crooked  dark  feathers,  squeezed  together,  their 
ends  running  together  in  a  cluster :  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  bird  kind.  At  the  extremity  of  the  neck  also, 
there  is  something  that  looks  like  an  extremely  small  bird's 
head ;  but  out  must  take  the  force  of  imagination  to  help  to 
make  it  look  so :  this  I  have  constantly  found  on  many  ex- 
aminations ;  and  in  all  my  inquiries,  I  cannot  learn  that  any 
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one  has  ever  seen  any  thing  more,  though  there  are  many  wiio 
pretend  to  appeal  to  witnesses  for  the  fact,  that  have  seen  this 
^oung  goose,  as  they  call  it.  I  will  allow  that  they  may  have 
■seen  in  this  shell,  a  living  sea-insect,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  no- 
thing else. 

"  When  the  duck's  egg  is  opened,  the  young  one  is  never 
found  like  this,  consisting  of  nothing  but  feathers ;  they,  on 
ducklings,  come  afterwards  in  the  place  of  the  down,  which  ap- 
pears first ;  but  here  is  no  down,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  body, 
nothing  but  long,  crooked,  squeezed-up  feathers,  with  a  little 
point,  or  small  button  at  the  end  that  may  resemble  a  head,  if 
fancy  will  have  it  so,  as  has  been  said."    Pontopp.  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  giving  his  own  statement,  he 
cites  the  authority  of  Caspar  Schottus,  who,  in  his  Physica 
Curiosa,  closes  an  ample  dissertation  in  disproof  of  the  current 
fable,  with  three  very  formal  and  rational  inductions,  amount- 
ing to  a  complete  refutation  of  the  contested  theory,  but  which 
need  not  be  repea,ted  in  the  present  state  of  zoological  knowledge. 


NOTE  IX.    Page  106, 

La  Peyrere,  in  his  Relation  de  Grocnland,  written  in  IG-iS, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  this  animal,  which  was  then  but  little 
known  among  naturalists :  —  "  Some  years  ago,  (this  is  a  letter 
from  M.  Wormius,  great  marshal  of  Denmark,  to  our  author,) 
being  at  M.  Frise,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  house,  I  took  occasion 
to  complain  to  that  great  man,  of  the  negligence  and  want  of 
curiosity  of  our  merchants  and  seamen  that  frequented  Green- 
land, in  not  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  those  animals,  the 
horns  whereof  they  brought  in  such  plenty  to  us,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  of  bringing  along  with  them  some  part  of 
their  flesh  or  skin,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  whole.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  answered,  they  are  more  curious  than  you 
imagine ;  and  instantly  sent  for  a  great  piece  of  a  dried  skull, 
with  part  of  that  kind  of  horn  on  it,  of  about  four  feet  long. 
Being  extremely  rejoiced  to  see  me  hold  in  my  hands  so  great  a 
rarity,  and  could  scarce  sufficiently  feast  my  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  it,  as  not  understanding  at  first  what  it  was,  I  entreated 
my  Lord  to  give  me  leave  to  carry  it  home  to  my  house,  to  look 
upon  it  there  at  my  own  leisure,  which  he  readily  granted.  I 
found  this  cranium  or  skull  much  like  that  of  the  head  of  a 
whale,  having  two  holes  on  the  top,  and  v/hich  penetrate  to 
the  palate  or  throat :  these  two  holes,  being,  doubtless,  the  two 
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passages  through  which  this  fish  spouts  up  the  water  it  drinks.^ 
I  took  also  notice,  that  what  they  call  the  horn,  proceeded  out 
of  the  left  side  of  its  jaw.  I  invited  the  most  curious  and 
ingenious  of  my  auditors  to  be  eye  witnessess  of  so  extraordinary 
a  sight  in  my  closet ;  and  among  the  rest  sent  for  a  painter,  who, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  company,  drew  the  picture  of  that  skull, 
with  the  horn,  as  it  really  was  in  figure,  and  answerable  to  its 
bigness  according  to  the  original. 

"  My  curiosity  stopt  not  here,  but  understanding  that  such 
another  creature  had  been  taken  near,  and  carried  into,  Iceland, 
I  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Hola,  whose  name  was  Thorlac  Scha- 
lonius,  and  had  been  formerly  my  disciple  at  Copenhagen,  to 
send  me  the  draft  of  that  animal,  which  he  did  accordingly ; 
and  sent  me  word  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Icelanders  called  it 
Narhual^  that  is  a  whale  that  feeds  upon  dead  carcases  ;  for  hiial 
signifies  a  whale,  and  nara,  a  dead  carcase.  'Twas  really  the 
picture  of  a  true  fish,  like  a  whale." 

After  remarking  on  the  equivocal  name  of  unicorn,  "  which 
belongs  to  several  animals,  as  to  the  onyx  and  Indian  ass,  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  and  to  that  wild  beast  described  by  Pliny  to 
have  the  head  of  a  stag,  the  body  of  a  horse,  and  the  feet  solid, 
all  of  a  piece,  like  the  elephant,  being,  besides,  of  a  wonderful 
swiftness  and  strength ;"  he  goes  on  to  decide,  that  the  singular 
weapon  of  this  animal  is  not  a  horn,  "  growing  in  the  forehead 
by  an  adjunction,  or  natural  union  with  the  bone,  but  a  tooth, 
being  sunk  into  the  gum,  per  gompJwsim,  as  a  wedge  or  nail  that 
enters  the  substance. 

"  The  Danes,"  he  continues,  "  are  of  opinion,  (as  most  cer- 
tainly it  is,)  that  all  those  kind  of  horns  found  in  Muscovy, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  came  originally  out  of  Denmark, 
whei'e  this  sort  of  merchandise  was  very  frequent,  whilst  there 
was  a  passage  between  Norway  and  Old  Greenland,  and  that 
they  constantly  crossed  the  seas  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  The 
Danes,  who  brought  them  to  sale  in  foreign  countries,  had  no 
reason  to  declare  them  to  be  fishes'  teeth,  but  sold  them  for  uni- 
corns'horns,  to  sell  them  at  the  higher  rate;  this  they  have  not 
only  practised  formerly,  but  also  continue  to  do  it  to  this  day. 
'Tis  not  long  since,  that  the  company  of  New  Greenland,  at 
Copenhagen,  sent  one  of  their  agents  into  Muscovy,  with  several 
great  |)ieces  of  these  kind  of  horns,  and  amongst  the  rest,  one 
end  of  a  considerable  bigness,  to  sell  it  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Muscovy.  The  Great  Duke  being  extremely  taken  with  the 
beauty  thereof,  he  showed  it  to  his  physician,  who,  understand- 
ing the  matter,  told  him  'twas  nothing  but  the  tooth  of  a  fish ; 
so  that  this  agent  returned   to  Copenhagen  without  selling  his 
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commodity.  After  his  return,  giving  an  account  of  the  success 
of  his  journey,  he  exclaimed  against  the  physician  who  spoiled  his 
market  by  disgracing  his  commodities.  '  Thou  art  a  half-headed 
fellow,'  replied  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  '  Why  didst 
thou  not  offer  two  or  three  hundred  ducats  to  the  physician,  to 
persuade  him  that  they  were  the  horns  of  the  unicorn  ?'  " 


NOTE  X.    Page  122. 

Tq  those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to  feed  their  love  of  the 
marvellous  with  a  few  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  our  fore- 
fathers, are  desirous  of  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  innocent 
ridicule,  or,  perhaps,  have  some  small  share  of  belief  in  .cer- 
tain prodigies  still  lurking  within  them,  the  following  extracts 
from  Pontoppidan  may  not  be  unamusing.  They  are  principally 
relative  to  those  very  poetical  and  illustrious  monsters,  the  Mer- 
man and  the  Mermaid.  We  should  not  trouble  any  one  who 
may  open  this  book,  by  repeating  the  recital  of  appearances,  the 
reality  of  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  doubt  or 
discussion,  had  we  not  been  much  struck  with  the  confidence  with 
which  the  worthy  bishop,  doubtless  a  man  well  furnished  with  cre- 
dulity, maintains  his  point ;  the  various  and  circumstantial  exam- 
ples which  he  brings  forward  to  confirm  it;  and  lastly,  the 
names  of  individuals,  whom  he  mentions  as  having  seen  the 
creatures  alluded  to,  and  who,  wo  may  suppose,  were  well 
known  at  the  time  when  he  published  his  work.  Without, 
therefore,  suffering  our  fancy  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  our 
reason,  as  to  conjure  up  prophets  and  fair-haired  songstresses  from 
the  cold  recesses  of  the  ocean,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hint,  that 
possibly  some  tenant  of  the  sea  which  approaches  nearer  to  the 
human  form  divine,  than  aiiy  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  naturalists,  may  have  imposed  upon  the  senses  of 
fishermen  and  others.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  research  may  sooner 
or  later  throw  some  light  on  the  rise  of  this  rather  interesting: 
fable.  The  same  remark  holds  with  respect  to  the  Kraken,  the 
stupendous  leviathan  of  Norwegian  fishermen ;  though  with 
regard  to  this  last,  actual  observation,  in  some  measure,  warrants 
the  supposition,  that  eddies,  converging  currents,  and  whirl- 
pools, so  iVequent  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  may  have  torn  large 
masses  of  mud,  sea  weed,  and  other  submarine  vegetables  from 
the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  and  exposed  them  to  view,  at  a  consider" 
.able  elevation  above  the  surface,  in  shapes  so  formidable,  as  to 
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strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  vulgar  spectators.  But  we  are 
trespassing  on  the  room  intended  for  our  extracts.  After  men- 
tioning several  absurd  stories,  Pontoppidan  proceeds,  "  How- 
ever, while  we  have  no  ground  to  believe  all  these  fables,  yet, 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  we  may  safely  give  our  as- 
sent to  it,  provided  that  it  is  not  improbable,  or  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no  want  of  confirmation 
from  creditable  witnesses,  and  such  as  are  not  to  be  rejected. 
'  Vera  est  vulgi  opinio,  quicquid  nascatur  in  parte  naturae  ulla, 
et  in  mari  esse,  prseterque  multa,  quae  nusquam  alibi.*  Si  vera 
fatebor,  qua  historicus  naturalis,  ex  scientiae  principiis  nullum 
characterem  hactenus  eruere  potui,  unde  homo  a  simia  internas- 
catur.  Dantur  enim  alicubi  terrarum  simiae,  minus  quam  homo 
pilosa?,  erecto  corpore,  binis  asque  ac  ille  pedibus  incedentes,  et 
pedum  et  manuum  ministerio,  humanam  referentes  speciem, 
prorsus  ut  eosdem  pro  hominum  quopiam  genere  venditarint 
peregrinatorum  rudiores."     Linn,  in  praefat.  Faun.  Suec.  p.  2. 

"  If  we  will  not  allow  our  Norwegian  Hastromber,  the  honour- 
able name  of  mer-man,  we  may  very  well  call  it  the  sea-ape. 
Odoard  Dapper,  in  his  Description  of  Africa,  p.  584.  says: 
"  That  in  the  sea  of  Angola,  mermaids  are  frequently  caught, 
"  which  resemble  the  human  species.  They  are  taken  in  nets, 
"  and  killed  by  the  negroes,  and  are  heard  to  shriek  and  cry 
"  like  women.  The  inhabitants  on  that  coast  eat  their  flesh, 
*'  being  very  fond  of  it,  which  they  say  is  much  like  pork  in 
"  taste.  The  ribs  of  these  animals  are  reckoned  a  good  styptic ; 
*'  and  a  certain  bone  in  the  head,  which  separates  the  brain, 
"  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  stone."  I  shall  add 
to  all  this,  a  passage  relating  to  the  subject,  which  may  be  met 
with  under  the  article  "  Meermann,"  in  the  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  published  by  John  Theodore  Jablonsky, 
p.  658.  "  Meer-man,  Meer-weib,  Meer-minne,  that  is  sea-man, 
"  sea-maid,  or  siren,  called  by  the  Indians  Ambisiangulo,  other- 
"  wise  Pesiengoni,  and  by  the  Portuguese  Pezz-muger,  is  a  fish 
"  found  in  the  seas,  and  in  some  rivers  of  South  Africa  and 
"  India,  and  in  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands,  Brazil, 
"  North  America,  and  Europe,  in  the  North  Sea.  The  length 
"  of  this  fish  is  eight  spans,  its  head  is  oval,  and  the  face  re- 
"  sembles  that  of  a  man.  It  has  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a 
"  flat  nose,  and  large  mouth,  but  has  no  chin,  nor  ears.  It 
"  has  two  arms,  which  are  short,  but  without  joints  or  elbows, 
"  with  hands  or  paws,  to  each  of  which  there  are  four  long 
"  fingers,  (which  are  not  very  flexible,)  connected  to  each  other 
"  by  a  membrane,  like  that  of  the  foot  of  a  goose.  Their  sex 
"  is  distinguished  by  the  parts  of  generation..    The  females  have 
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'**  breasts  to  suckle  their  offspring ;  so  that  the  upper  ]rdvt  of 
"  their  body  resembles  that  of  the  human  species,  and  the  lower 
"  part  that  of  a  fish.  Their  skin  is  of  a  brownish-grey  colour, 
*'  and  their  intestines  are  like  those  of  a  hog.  Their  flesh  is  as 
"  fat  as  pork,  particularly  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies ;  and 
"  this  is  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Indians,  broiled  upon  a  grid- 
"  iron.  It  makes  a  lamentable  cry,  when  drawn  out  of  the 
"  water.  There  is  a  bone  in  the  head,  dividing  the  brain,  which 
*'  the  Portuguese  powder,  and  say  it  is  of  great  service  in  the  stone 
"  and  gravel.  Accounts  of  the  catching  of  these  sea  or  mer- 
"  men  in  Europe,  are  delivered  by  Wormius,  Guiccardino, 
"^  Mexia,  Sybold,  Erasmus,  Franciscus,  and  others," 

"  Athanasius  Kircher,  gives  this  description  of  thePezz-muger, 
in  his  Third  Book  de  Magrete,  p.  vi.  c.  1.  §6.  p.  675.  "  Capi- 
"  tur  certis  temporibus  anni  in  mari  orientale  Indiae,  ad  insulas 
"  Vissayas,  quas  insulas  Pictorum  vocant,  sub  Hispannorum 
"  dominio  piscis  quidam  dv^gctiTTO[xog(pog,  i.  e.  humana  prorsus 
"  figura,  quem  ideo  Pezze  Muger  vocant,  ab  indigenis  Duyor. 
"  Caput  habet  rotundum,  nulla  colli  intercapedine  trunci  com- 
"  pactum,  extremse  aurium  fibrse,  quae  et  auricula3  nomi- 
"  nantur,  ex  cartilaginea  carne  eleganter  vestitse,  quarum  inte- 
*'  rior  pars,  amplissimis  formata  anfractibus,  veram  hominis  refert 
*'  aurem,  oculos  suis  ornatos  palpebris,  situque  et  colore  non 
"  piscis  sed  hominis  judicares.  Naso  nonnihil  aberrat,  malam 
"  inter  utramque  non  usquequaque  eminet,  sed  levi  tramite  bi- 
*'  partitur;  sub  eo  vero  labra  magnitudine  specieque  nostris  simil- 
*'  lima,  dentium,  non  qualia  insunt  piscium  generi  serratilium, 
"  sed  planorum  et  candidissimorum,  continua  series.  Pectus 
"  alba  cute  contectum,  hinc  atque  hinc  paulo  latius  quam  pro 
"  corpore,  in  mammas  extuberans,  neque  eas  ut  feeminis  pendulas, 
"  sed  quales  virginibus  globosas,  plenas  lactis  candidissimi. 
"  Brachia  non  longa  sed  lata,  ad  natandum  apta,  nullis  tamen 
"  ipsa  cubitis,  ulnis,  manibus  articulisque  distincta.  In  admi- 
"  nistris  sobolis  procreandae  membris  in  utroque  sexu  nulla  ab 
"  humanis  distinctio.     Post  hsec  in  piscem  cauda  desinit." 

"  Upon  these  authorities  I  may  say,  that  if  the  existence  of 
the  European  mer-men  be  called  in  question,  it  must  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  the  fabulous  stories  usually  mixed  with 
the  truth.  Here,  in  the  diocese  of  Bergen,  as  well  as  in  the 
manor  of  Nordland,  are  several  hundred  persons  of  credit, 
who  affirm  with  the  strongest  assurances,  that  they  have  seen 
this  kind  of  creature,  sometimes  at  a  distance,  and  at  other 
,times  quite  close  to  their  boats,  standing  upright,  and  formed 
like  a  human  creature  down  to  the  middle  ;  the  rest  they  could 
not  see.  I  have  spoken  with  many  of  these  people,  all  eye- 
witnesses to  the  existence  of  this  creature ;  and  I  have  taken 
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all  possible  precautions  in  examining  them  strictly  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  was,  that  I  found  them  all  to  agree  in  every 
particular  of  their  account,  which  answers  to  the  description 
lately  published  liy  Jablonsky  and  Kircher,  so  far  as  they 
could  judge  by  the  sight  of  them  only,  at  a  small  distance. 
But  of  those  who  have  handled  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  more  than  one  person  of  credit  who  could  vouch  it  for 
truth.  As  I  may  safely  give  credit  to  this  person,  namely, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Peter  Angel,  who  is  still  living,  and 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Vand  Elvens  Gield,  on  Sundmoer,  I 
shall  relate  what  he  assured  me  of  last  year,  when  I  was 
on  my  visitation  journey.  He  says  that  in  the  year  1719, 
he,  being  then  about  twenty  years  old,  along  with  several 
other  inhabitants  of  Alstahoug,  in  Nordland,  saw  what  i& 
called  a  mer-man,  lying 'dead  on  a  point  of  land  near  the  sea, 
which  had  been  cast  on  shore  by  the  waves,  along  with 
several  seals,  and  other  dead  fish.  The  length  of  this  creature 
was  much  greater  than  what  has  been  mentioned  of  any  before, 
namely  three  fathoms.  It  was  of  a  dark-grey  colour  all  over  :  in 
the  lower  part  it  was  like  a  fish,  and  had  a  tail  like  that  of  a  por- 
poise. The  face  resembled  that  of  a  man,  with  a  mouth,  fore- 
head, eyes,  &c.  The  nose  was  flat,  and,  as  it  were,  pressed 
down  to  the  face,  in  which  the  nostrils  have  ever  been  very 
visible.  The  breast  was  not  far  from  the  head ;  the  arms 
seemed  to  hang  to  the  sid/?,  to  which  they  were  joined  by  a  thin 
skin,  or  membrane.  The  hands  were,  to  appearance,  like  the 
paws  of  a  seal.  The  back  of  this  creature  was  very  fat,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  was  cut  off,  which,  with  the  liver,  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  train-oil.  That  this  creature,  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  whale  kind,  is  a  fish  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  the 
smaller  sort,  may  be  concluded  frotn  what  Mr.  Luke  Debes, 
relates  in  his  description  of  Faroe.  He  tells  us,  that  they 
have  there  seen  a  mermaid,  v/ith  a  fish  in  her  hand. 

"  Tirmoder  Torfaeus  relates,  "  that  several  mer-men,  along 
with  other  monsters,  were  seen  at  one  time  on  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land. See  his  Hist,  of  Norw.  t.  iv.  p.  -tie.  and  there,  refers  to 
his  account  of  Greenland.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the 
work  at  hand,  for  those  who  would  be  curious  to  know  more 
of  this  matter :  but  in  the  place  just  quoted,  he  speaks 
thus  :  '  Sirenes  propter  Australia  Islandiae  promontoria,  Sudrines 
appellata,  pluraque  alia  monstra  visa,  et  in  his  illud,  quod  Hafs- 
trambe  appellatur  (de  quo  videri  potest  Graenlandia  nostra  ca- 
put xiii.)  nautis,  qui  in  Islandiam  vento  retroacti  sunt,  obser- 
vatum.' " 

•*'  In  the  year  1624,  a  mer-man,  thirty ^six  feet  long,  was  takeii 
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in  the  Adriatic  sea;  according  to  Henry  Seebald's  Breviar. 
Histor.  to  this  the  lastmentioned  was  but  a  dwarf.  As  to  their 
form,  it  is  said  that  some  haA^e  a  skin  over  their  head  Hke  a 
monk's  hood,  which  perhaps  serves  them  for  tlie  same  purposes, 
as  does  the  skinny  hood  which  some  species  of  seals  have  on 
their  heads,  which,  from  thence,  are  called  klapmutzser,  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  description  of  that  creature.  Olaus 
Magnus  speaks  in  hb.  xxi.  ch.  1.  of  several  monsters  in  the 
North  Sea,  all  of  which  resemble  the  human  kind,  with  a 
monk's  hood  on  the  head.  His  words  are  :  '  Cuculiati  hominis 
forma.'  He  adds  that  if  any  of  this  company  be  caught,  a  num- 
ber of  them  set  up  a  howl,  put  themselves  in  violent  agita- 
tions, and  oblige  the  fishermen  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 
But  this  last  article  is  a  mere  romance,  to  which  this  too  cre- 
dulous author  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  has 
given  too  much  credit  without  sufficient  grounds.  Of  this  mer- 
man with  a  hood,  Rondoletius  writes  thus  in  Gesner.  de  Aqua- 
til.  B.  4.  which  I  ought  not  to  omit.  '  Inter  marina  monstra 
est  et  iilud,  quod  nostra  aetata  in  Norvegia  captum  est,  marl 
procelloso.  Id  quotquot  viderunt,  statim  monachi  nomen  impo- 
suerunt.  Humana  facie  esse  videbatur,  sed  rustica  et  agreslis, 
capite  raso  et  laevi.  Humeros  contigebat  veluti  monachorum 
nostrorum  cucullus.  Pinnas  duas  longas  pro  bracchiis  habebat. 
Pars  infima  in  caudam  longam  desinebat.  Media  multa  erat 
latior,  sagi  mihtaris  figura.  Hanc  effigiem  mihi  dono  dedit  il- 
lustrissima  Margareta  ISIavarrse  regina,  &c.  Ea  a  viro  nobili 
effigiem  hanc  acceperat,  qui  simiiem  ad  Carolum  Y.  impera- 
torem,  in  Hispania  tunc  agentem  defei'ebat.  Illae  reginae  affir- 
mavit,  se  monstrum  hoc  in  Norvegia  captum  vidisse,  post  gra- 
vissimas  tempestates  undis  etfluclibus  in  littus  ejectum,  locumque 
designabat,  die  Zundt  juxta  oppidum  den  FAlepoch.  Ejusdem 
monstri  picturam  mihi  ostendit  Gisbertus  medicus  ex  eadeni 
Norvegia  Romam  ad  se  missam,  quae  pictura  nonnii)il  a  mea 
diffi^rebat.  Quare,  ut  dicam  quod  sentio,  quaedam  prc'Eter  rei 
veritatem  a  pictoribus  addita  esse  puto,  ut  res  mirabiiior  habe- 
retur,  crediderim  igitur  monstrum  hoc  humanam  formam  eo 
modo  referre,  quae  pars  capitis  ranaruni,  quia  post  caput  partes  ' 
erant  utrinque  elatae  hominum  omoplatis  respondentes  ;  muscu- 
lisque  movebantur,  qui  cuculli  monachorum  figuram  reprassent- 
ant,  qualis  in  nobis  spectatur.  Secundus  rausculus  omoplatas 
movens,  scilicet  eas  partim  ad  se  attrahens,  partini  attoUens, 
cuculli  monachorum  formam  aptissime  referens.  Ad  heec, 
non  squamis  sed  cute  dura  rugosa  veluti  cortice  contectum  pu- 
tarim,  quemadmodum  de  leone  marino  dicemus.'  " 

"  The  latest  instance  I  have  learned  of  a  mer-^man's  being 
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seen,  was  in  Denmark ;  and  this  stands  attested  so  well,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  quoted  after  all  the  others.  I  shall  give  it  as  it 
is  found  in  Ol.  Bang's  Collections,  p.  528.,  and  it  is  as  follows ' 
*  A.  D.  1 723,  on  the  20th  September,  the  burgo-master,  A.  Bus- 
saeus,  of  Elsineur,  had,  by  his  majesty's  orders,  three  ferrymen, 
inhabitants  of  Elsineur,  examined  before  the  privy-councillor 
Frid  von  Gram.  Their  names  were  Peter  Gunnersen,  aged  8S, 
Nicholas  Jensen,  aged  31,  his  brother,  and  Jeppe  Jensen  Gis- 
sen,  aged  2i).  These  men  were  examined  about  a  sea  monster, 
Avhich  they  affirmed  they  had  seen  a  few  weeks  before,  and  con- 
cerning which  their  depositions  were  taken  upon  their  respective 
oaths,  in  order  to  corroborate  their  testimony. 

"  It  appeared  that  about  two  months  before,  the  aforesaid 
ferrymen  were  towing  a  ship  just  arrived  from  the  Baltic, 
and  which  was  then  under  full  sail,  when  they  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  land,  being  in  the  mid-way  between 
Hveen  and  Saedland,  where  they  could  see  the  church  steeples 
of  Landscrene.  The  calm  weather  induced  them  to  lie  by  a 
little,  and  at  the  distance  of  an  English  mile,  or  about  one  quar- 
ter of  a  Norway  mile,  they  observed  something  floating  on 
the  water  like  a  dead  body,  which  made  them  row  to  it,  that  they 
might  see  what  it  was.  When  they  first  came  within  seven  or 
eight  fathoms,  it  still  appeared  as  at  first,  for  it  had  not  stirred, 
but  at  that  instant  it  sunk,  and  came  up  again  almost  immedi- 
ately in  the  same  place.  Upon  this,  out  of  fear,  they  lay  still, 
and  then  let  the  boat  float,  that  they  might  the  better  examine 
the  monster,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  current,  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  them.  He  turned  his  face,  and  stared  at  the  men,  which 
gave  them  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  him  narrowly ;  he 
stood  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was 
seen  above  the  water  down  to  his  breast ;  at  last  they  grew  ap- 
prehensive of  some  danger,  and  began  to  retire;  upon  which 
the  monster  blew  up  his  cheeks,  and  made  a  kind  of  a  roaring 
noise,  and  then  dived  under  the  water,  so  that  they  did  not  see 
him  any  more. 

"  In  regard  to  his  form  and  shape,  they  say  he  appeared  to 
them  like  an  old  man,  strong-limbed,  and  with  broad  shoulders, 
but  his  arms  they  could  not  see.  His  head  was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  and  had  short  curled  black  hair,  which  did 
not  reach  below  his  ears;  his  eyes  lay  deep  in  his  head,  and  he 
had  a  meagre  and  pinched  face,  with  a  black  beard  that  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  cut.  His  skin  was  coarse,  and  very  full  of  hair» 
Peter  Gunnersen  related,  (what  the  others  did  not  observe,)  that 
this  mer-man  was  about  the  body  and  downwards,  quite  pointed 
like  a  fish.     This  same  Peter  Gunnersen  likewise  deposed,  that 
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about  twenty  years  before,  as  he  was  in  a  boat,  near  Kulleor  (the 
place  where  he  was  born)  he  saw  a  mer-maid  with  long  hair, 
and  large  breasts.  These  ferrymen  further  deposed,  that  the 
weather  was  very  fine  and  quite  calm  during  the  same  day,  and 
for  several  days  following.  That  this  examination  was  taken  in 
the  most  regular  and  exact  manner,  attests^  ut  supra, 

"  Andrew  Bussaeus." 

"  Whilst  I  am  writing  this,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hans  Strom  in- 
forms me,  that  in  Bergen  Sund,  or  Sundmoer,  there  has  also  this 
summer  been  seen  a  mer-man,  of  the  common  form  :  however, 
in  all  these  accounts,  probably  fancy  has  exaggerated  a  little. 

"  The  before-mentioned  marmaele,  or  as  some  call  it  marmete, 
belongs  also  to  this  class  of  the  mer-maid  :  though  I  shall  not 
call  it  the  mer-man's  offspring,  yet  one  might  give  it  this  name, 
till  properly  enquired  into.  This  creature  is  often  caught  on 
hooks,  and  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  fishermen.  They  are 
of  different  sizes ;  some  are  of  the  bigness  of  an  infant,  half  a 
year  old ;  others  of  one  of  a  year  ;  and  others  again  as  big  as  a 
child  of  three  years  old :  of  this  last  size  there  was  one  taken 
lately  in  Selloe  Sogn :  the  upper  part  was  like  a  child,  but  the 
rest  like  a  fish ;  those  who  caught  it,  threw  it  directly  into  the 
sea.  Sometimes  the  peasants  take  them  home  to  their  houses, 
and,  as  they  say,  give  them  milk,  which  they  drink.  Those 
who  venture  to  take  them  home  do  it  in  hopes  of  having  some- 
thing foretold  by  them ;  but  they  do  not  keep  them  above  twenty- 
four  hours,  superstitiously  thinking  themselves  bound  to  row  out 
to  sea,  and  put  them  down  in  the  same  place  where  they  found 
them."     Pontopp.  Nat.  Hist,  of  Norway,  part  II.  p.  188-194. 

In  the  following  chapter  of  the  work  we  have  just  quoted,  the 
author  proceeds  to  substantiate  the  opinion  of  Pliny  relative  to 
the  individual  correspondence  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean  to  those  of  the  land,  by  adducing  another  example,  namely, 
the  Sea-serpent,  a  creature  proportionate  in  size  to  the  extent  of 
its  domain.  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  already  tired  of 
what  may  appear  to  them  idle  fictions,  and  we  should  not  trouble 
them  with  any  more,  did  not  the  evidence  of  the  writer  above  quoted, 
appear  worthy  of  being  more  generally  known  and  examined. 
Besides,  he  enters  upon  his  discussion  with  such  spirit  and 
interest,  manages  his  enquiries  with  such  precision,  we  had 
almost  said  philosophical  correctness,  that  he  really  inducesr 
some  degree  of  participation  in  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the 
reality  of  an  existence,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  barely  probable.. 
AVe  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  as  his  remarks  are  veryr 
long,  only  a  small  portion  of  them  can  be  inserted  here. 
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"  The  Sue  Ormeii,  or  Sca-snuke,  serpens  niariniis  niagnui^y 
called  by  some  in  this  country  Aale-Tust,  is  a  wonderful  and 
terrible  sea-monster,  which  extremely  deserves  to  be  taken 
notice  of  by  those  who  are  curious  to  look  into  the  extraordinary 
woiks  of  the  great  Creator.  But  here  I  mnst  again,  as  I  did  of 
the  mer-man,  give  the  reader  proper  authorities  for  the  real 
existence  of  this  creature,  before  I  come  to  treat  of  its  nature 
and  properties.  This  creature,  particularly  in  the  North  Sea, 
continually  keeps  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  excepting  in 
the  months  of  Julv  and  August,  which  is  their  spawning  time ; 
and  then  they  come  to  the  surface  in  calm  weather,  but  plunge 
into  the  water  again  so  soon  as  the  wind  raises  the  least  wave. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  regulation,  thus  ordained  by  the  wise 
Creator  for  the  safety  of  mankind,  the  reality  of  this  snake's 
existence  would  be  less  questioned  than  it  is  at  present,  even 
here  in  Norway ;  though  our  coast  is  the  only  place  in  Europe 
visited  by  this  terrible  creature.  This  makes  many  persons  that 
are  enemies  to  credulity,  entertain  so  much  the  greater  doubt 
about  it.  I  have  questioned  its  existence  myself,  till  that  sus- 
picion was  removed  by  full  and  sufficient  evidence  from  credit- 
able and  experienced  fishermen  and  sailors  in  Norway  ;  of  which 
there  are  hundreds  who  can  testify  that  they  have  annually  seen 
them.  All  those  persons  agree  very  well  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion 1  and  others  who  acknowledge  that  they  only  know  it  by . 
report,  or  by  what  their  neighbours  have  told  them,  still  relate 
the  same  particulars. 

*'  In  all  my  enquiry  about  these  affairs,  I  have  hardly  spoken 
with  any  intelligent  person  born  in  the  manor  of  Nordland,  who 
was  not  able  to  give  a  pertinent  answer,  and  strong  assurances  of 
the  existence  of  this  fish  :  and  some  of  our  North  traders,  that 
come  here  every  year  with  their  merchandise,  think  it  a  very 
strange  question,  when  they  are  seriously  asked,  whether  there 
be  any  such  creature ;  they  think  it  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  theni,  whether  there  be  such  fish  as  the  eel  or 
cod. 

"  Last  winter  I  fell  by  chance  in  conversation  on  this  subject 
■with  Captain  Lawrence  de  Ferry,  now  commander  in  this  place, 
who  said,  that  he  had  doubted  a  great  while,  whether  there  was 
any  such  creature,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  con- 
vinced by  ocular  demonstration,  in  the  year  1746.  Though  I 
had  nothing  material  to  object,  still  he  was  pleased,  as  a  farther 
confirmation  of  what  he  advanced,  to  bring  before  the  magis- 
trates in  the  city  of  Bergen,  two  sea-faring  men,  who  were  with 
him   in  the  boat  when  he  shot   one   of  these  monsters,    and 
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saw  the  snake,  as  well    as  the  blood,    which  discoloured   the 
water.  * 

#  ?P  #  #  ^ 

"  Governor  Benstrup  affirms,  that  he  saw  the  same  crea- 
ture a  few  years  ago,  and  that  he  drew  a  sketch  of  the  Sea- 
snake,  which  I  wish  I  had  to  communicate  to  the  public.  I 
have,  however,  inserted  a  draught  vi'hich  I  was  favored  with  by 
the  above-mentioned  clergymen,  Mr.  Hans  Strom,  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  carefully  made,  under  his  own  inspection.  This 
agrees  in  every  particular  with  the  description  of  this  monster,, 
given  by  two  of  his  neighbours  at  Herroe,  namely,  Messrs. 
Rentz  and  Tuchsen,  and  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses. 
I  might  mention  to  the  same  purpose,  many  more  persons  of 
of  equal  credit  and  reputation.  Another  drawing  also,  which 
appears  to  be  more  distinct,  with  regard  to  the  form  of  this 
creature,  was  taken  from  the  reverend  Mr.Egede's  journal  of 
the  Greenland  mission,  where  the  account  stands  thus  in  p.  6. 
'  On  the  6th  of  July  ITS*,  there  appeared  a  very  large  and 
frightful  sea-monster,  which  raised  itself  up  so  high  out  of  the 
water,  that  its  head  reached  above  our  maintop.  It  had  a  long 
sharp  snout,  and  spouted  water  like  a  whale,  and  very  broad 
paws.  The  body  seemed  to  be  covered  with  scales,  and  the 
skin  was  rineven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed 
like  a  snake. 

*  After  some  time,  the  creature  plunged  back  again  into  the 
water,  and  then  turned  its  tail  up  above  the  surface  a  whole 
ship-length  from  the  head.  The  following  evening  we  had  very 
bad  weather.'  In  the  New  Survey  of  Old  Greenland,  p.  48. 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Egede  speaks  of  the  same  monster, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  body  was  full  as  thick  and  big  in  cir- 
cumference as  the  ship  he  sailed  in.  Mr.  Bing,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  took  a  drawing  of  it,  informed  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Sylow,  minister  of  Hougs  in  this  diocese,  that  tiiis 
creature's  eyes  seemed  red,  and  like  burning  fire;  all  which 
makes  it  appear  that  it  was  not  the  common  Sea-snake.  Though 
one  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensions  of 
this  creature,  yet  all  that  have  seen  it  are  unanimous  in  affirm- 
ing, as  far  as  they  can  judge  at  a  distance,  it  appears  to  be  of  the 
length  of  a  cable,  i.  e.  100  fathoms,  or  600  English  feet;  that  it 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  water  (when  it  is  very  calm)  in  many  folds, 
and  that  there  are  in  a  line  with  the  head,  some  small  parts  of  the 
back  to  be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  moves  or 
bends.  Those  at  a  distance  appear  like  so  many  casks  or  hogsheads 

*  A  particular  account  of  this  incident  and  the  shape  of  the  creature  is  here 
given,  which  is  too  long  for  insertion. 
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floating  in  a  line,  with  a  considerable  distance  between  each  of 
them.  Mr.  Tuchsen  of  Ilerroe,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  js 
the  only  person,  of  the  many  correspondents  I  have,  that  informs 
me  he  has  observed  the  difference  between  the  body  and  the  tail 
of  this  creature  as  to  thickness. 

"  It  appears  that  this  creature  does  not,  like  the  eel  or  land- 
snake,  taper  gradually  to  a  point,  but  the  body,  which  looks  to  > 
be  as  big  as  two  hogsheads,grows  remarkably  small  at  once,  just 
where  the  tail  begins.  The  head  in  all  the  kinds  has  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  but  in  some  a  pointed  snout,  though  in  others  that 
is  flat,  like  that  of  a  cow  or  a  horse,  with  large  nostrils  and 
several  stiff  hairs  standing  out  on  each  side,  like  whiskers. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  Sea-snakes  have  a  very  quick  smell,  which 
we  may  conclude  from  this,  that  they  are  observed  to  fly  from 
the  smell  of  castor.  Upon  this  account,  those  that  go  out  on 
Stor-Eggen  to  fish  in  the  summer,  always  provide  themselves 
with  these  animals.  They  add,  that  the  eyes  of  this  creature  are 
very  large,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright 
pewter  plates.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
but  it  is  speckled  and  variegated  with  light  streaks  or  spots,  that 
shine  like  tortoise-shell.  It  is  of  a  darker  hue  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth  than  elsewhere,  and  appears  in  that  part  a  good  deal  like 
those  horses,  which  we  call  Moors-heads. 

"  I  do  not  find  by  my  correspondents,  that  they  spout  the 
water  out  of  their  nostrils  like  the  whale,  only  in  that  one 
instance  related  by  Mr.  Egede,  as  mentioned  above ;  but  when  it 
approaches,  it  puts  the  water  in  agitation,  and  makes  it  run  like 
the  current  at  a  mill.  Those  on  our  coast  differ  likewise  from 
the  Greenland  Sea-snakes,  with  regard  to  the  skin,  which  is  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  has  not  the  least  wrinkle,  but  about  the^' 
neck,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  a  mane,  which  looks  like  a  parcel  of 
sea-weeds  hanging  down  to  the  water.  Some  say  it  annually 
sheds  its  skin  like  the  land-snake;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  few 
years  since  there  was  to  be  seen  at  Kopperwiig,  a  cover  for  a 
table  made  of  the  skin  of  one  of  these  snakes.  This  raised  my 
curiosity  to  know  the  truth,  and,  accordingly,  1  wrote  thither 
for  proper  information,  desiring  the  favor  of  a  slip  of  it,  by 
way  of  specimen ;  but  it  seems  there  was  no  such  thing,  at  least 
not  at  that  time.  Besides,  a  man  that  came  from  the  place  told 
me  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  it.  This  person,  how^- 
ever,  informed  me,  that  in  the  year  1 720,  a  Sea-snake  had  lain 
a  whole  week  in  a  creek  near  that  place ;  that  it  came  there  at 
high  water,  through  a  narrow  channel  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
broad,  but  went  away,  after  lying  there  a  whole  week,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  left  behind  it  a  skin,  which  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Thorlack  Thorlacksen,  declares  he  saw  and 
handled.     This  skin  lay  with  one  end  under  water  in  the  creek, 
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and,  therefore,  how  long  it  was,  nobody  could  tell.  It  seems, 
the  creek  within  that  channel  is  several  fathoms  deep,  and  it  lay 
stretched  out  a  great  way  ;  but  the  other  end  of  the  slough  had 
been  driven  ashore  by  the  tide,  where  it  lay  a  long  time  for 
every  one  to  examine.  He  said  it  did  not  seem  fit  to  make  a 
covering  for  a  table,  unless  it  had  been  properly  dressed,  or 
some  other  way  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  for  it  was  not  hard 
and  compact  like  a  skin,  but  rather  of  a  soft  and  slimy  consist- 
ence; something  like  the  maneto,  before  described.  Even  the 
body  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  nature ;  as  I  am  informed  by  those 
who,  by  accident,  once  caught  a  young  one,  and  laid  it  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship.  It  died  instantly,  though  nobody  dared 
to  go  near  it  even  then,  till  they  were  obliged  to  throw  it  over- 
board, by  the  insupportable  stink  which  was  caused  by  the  soft 
and  viscid  slime  to  which  it  was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  action 
of  the  wind.  We  have  the  same  account  from  Pere  Labat, 
of  a  small  Sea-serpent,  about  four  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.  His  words  are,  '  Nous  I'attachames  au  mat  apres 
i'avoir  assomme  pour  voir  quelle  figure  il  auroit  le  lendemain. 
Nous  connumes  combien  notre  bonheur  avoit  ete  grand,  de 
n'avoir  point  touche  a  ce  poisson,  qui  sans  doute  nous  auroit 
empoisonnez.  Car  nous  trouvames  le  matin  qu'il  s'etoit  entiere- 
ment  dessous  en  une  eau  verdatre  and  puante,  qui  avoit  coule  sur 
le  pont,  sans  qu'il  restat  presque  autre  chose  que  la  peau  de  la 
reste,  quoiqu'il  nous  eut  paru  le  soir  fort  ferme  et  fort  bon. 
Nous  conclumes,  ou  que  ce  poisson  etoit  empoissone  par  acci- 
dent, ou  que  sa  nature  ce  n'etoit  qu'un  compose  de  venin." 

"  It  seems  the  wind  is  so  destructive  to  this  creature,  that,  as 
has  been  observed  before,  it  is  never  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  hut  in  the  greatest  calm,  and  th^  least  gust  of  wind  drives 

it  immediately  to  the  bottom  again. 

***** 

*'  The  supposition  that  the  Sea-snake  answers  the  description  of 
the  leviathan  better  than  any  other  animal  yet  known ;  and  may 
be  understood  by  the  leviathan,  or  crooked-serpent,  Is.  xxvii.  1 . 
that  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea;  or  that  it  may  be 
the  long-serpent  mentioned  in  Job  xxvi.  13.:  is  not  without 
some  foundation.  That  it  is  the  piercing-serpent,  or  boom- 
serpent,  serpens  vectis,  according  to  some  authors,  is  not  irti- 
probable;  for  they  often  lie  stretched  out  before  a  creek,  like  a 
boom,  to  block  up  the  passage.  If  Bochart  had  had  any  know- 
ledge of  this  creature,  which  is  very  little  known  any  where 
but  in  the  north,  he  probably  would  not  have  taken  the  whale 
for  the  leviathan.  '  Cetum  Hebraei  iisdem  nominibus  appellant 
quibus  draconem,  nempe  Thannin  et   Leviathan,   aut  ob  for- 
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mae  siniilitiKlInem,  aut  ratione  moHs,  et  quia  Cctus  in  aquatili- 
bus  tantiim  praestat,  quantum  in  reptilibus  praestant  virtute 
dracones.'  Hierozoic.  lib.  I.  cap.  vi.  p.  45.  The  similitude  of 
shape,  which  writers  m-ge  b,etween  the  whale  and  the  dragon, 
is  what  I  cannot  find  out ;  nor  can  I  discover  how  this  author 
(whom  I  otherwise  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men, 
the  world  ever  produced)  comes  to  say,  in  the  same  place,  p.  50., 
'  Balaenam  multi  volunt  ideo  dici  RID  ^HJ  Serpentem  vectis, 
Isaiah  xxvii.  1.;  quod  ab  uno  maris  extremo  ad  alterum,  vectis 
instar,  attingat.'  This  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  whale,  which 
is  usually  but  50,  70,  or  most  80  feet  in  length  ;  at  least  not  near 
so  well  as  with  the  Sea-snake." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Crantz  mentions  a  certain  simile  of 
a  Danish  poet,  called  Peter  Dass,  concerning  the  Sea-serpent, 
The  whole  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Pontoppidan,  and  we  shall 
transcribe  it  here,  together  with  a  literal  translation,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  curious. 

Om  Soe-ormen  veed  jeg  ey  nogen  Beskeed, 
Jeg  haver  ham  aldrig  med  Oynene  seed, 

Begierer  ey  heller  den  Acre  ; 
Dog  kiender  jeg  mange,  som  mig  have  sagt, 
Hvis  Ord  jeg  og  giver  sandfaerdelig  magt 

Han  maae  forfaerdelig  vaere. 

Naar  Julius  gaaer  i  sin  fyrstelig ,  Stads 
Og  Phoebus  omvanker  i  Luftens  Pallads 

Da  lader  det  Dyr  sig  fornemme, 
Der  siges,  han  er  af  en  saadan  Natur 
Hvad  Baad  han  fornemmer  det  skadelig  Diur, 

Han  tiendes  efter  mon  svoemme. 

Umaadelig  sluttcs  bans  Storlighed  og, 
Det  vel  af  Forfarenhed  vises  kand  nok  ; 

Thi  de  hannen  komme  i  moede 
Fortaelle,  han  ligger  i  Laengden  udstrakt, 
Som  hundrDde  Laes  var  paa  Havet  udlagt, 

Som  Mikling  paa  Ageren  oede. 

Translated. 

Of  the  sea-serpent  I  also  know  some  account 
Never  did  I  see  him  with  my  eyes, 

Nor  do  I  covet  that  honour. 
Yet  according  to  what  several  have  told  me, 
To  whose  words  I  wholly  assent, 

He  must  be  terrible. 
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When  July  passes  ui  its  princely  state 

And  Phoebus  walks  round  in  the  palace  of  the  air, 

Then  this  animal  is  perceived, 
He  is  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
Whatever  boat  he  espies,  that  noxious  animal, 

He  swims  silently  after  it. 

Unmeasurable  his  greatness  is  conceived, 
And  this  may  well  be  shown  from  experience, 

For  those  who  meet  with  him 
Relate  that  he  lies  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
As  if  a  hundred  loads  were  laid  out  upon  the  ocean 

Like  manure  on  the  barren  field. 


So    much    concerning  the  Sea-snake.     We  now  leave  our 
readers  to  determine  the  degree  of   authority  which  ought  to 
attach  to  the  evidence  of  Pontoppidan.     In  our  opinion  neither 
the  jeers  of  self-authorized  critics,  nor  the  allegation,  that  no 
such  monsters  now  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  mankind, 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  reality  of  facts,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  properly  substantiated  by  living  witnesses.     What  un- 
known creatures  the  ocean  may  nourish  in  its   womb,    "  that 
great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 
both  small    and  great   beasts,"      it  is  impossible    to  know,   till 
its  bottom  be  exposed,  and  "  the  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep"  laid 
open  to  our  view,  so  that  we  have  no  need  to  be  incredulous 
concerning  any  appearance  by  chance  exhibited  on  its  surface. 
*  Were  it  possible'  says  our  author,  '  for  our  sight,  to  penetrate 
through  the  thick  medium  of  water,   as  we  can  through  air,   we 
should  see  wonderful  objects,  according  to  the  accounts  of  divers, 
who  are  employed  in  recovering  wrecked  goods.     Were  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sea  could  be  drained  of  its  waters,  what  incredible 
numbers,  what  infinite  variety  of  sea  monsters  would  exhibit 
themselves  to  our  view,   which  are  at  present  entirely  unknown.' 
To  the  objection  urged  by  many,  that  the  Sea-snake  has  never  been 
seen  any  where  but  on  the  coast  of  Norway,   we  will  allow  Pon- 
toppidan to  answer  in  his  own  words.    "  This  objection  requires 
no  other  answer,  when  the  thing  is  confirmed  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  than  that  the  Lord  of  nature  disposes  of  the  abodes 
of  his  various  creatures,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  accord- 
ing to  his  wise  purposes  and  designs  :  the  reason  of  his  proceed- 
ings cannot,  nor  ought  to  be  comprehended  by  us.     Why  does 
not  the  rein  deer  thrive  in  any  other  climate,  except  on  the  cold 
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ami  bleak  mountains  of  the  north  ?  Why  docs  the  enormous 
whale  keep  only  in  those  icy  regions  that  are  contiguous  to  the 
Pole  ?  Or,  why  are  the  Indies  and  Egypt,  the  only  places  where 
die  crocodile  exhibits  his  hideous  form,  and  terrifies  the  unwary 
traveller  ?  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this,  namely, 
because  the  wise  Creator  has  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  so ; 
and  whatever  he  wills  is  right,  and  ordered  for  the  best." 

We  would  only  just  add,  that  Mr.  Holm,  at  present  re- 
siding in  Fulnec,  says  that  he  once  spoke  with  a  Swede,  called 
Ostergreen,  who  was  engaged  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  convert 
the  natives  of  Lapland,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the 
Sea-snake  on  the  shore  of  that  country,  without  however  giving 
any  description  of  iL 

In  his  account  of  the  Kraken,  Pontoppidan  coincides  in 
every  particular  with  Crantz,  and  farther  spends  a  grea^  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  attempting  to  prove,  that  this  monster  is  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  polypus  or  star-fish,  creatures  which,  as  they 
differ  from  other  animals  in  most  respects,  may  also  exceed  them 
in  the  variety  of  their  growth.  After  minutely  describing  its 
appearance,  he  says :  "  This  animal  has  another  strange  pro- 
perty, known  by  the  experience  of  many  old  fishermen.  They 
observe  that  for  some  months  the  kraken  or  krabben,  is  continu- 
ally eating,  and  in  other  months  he  always  voids  his  excrements. 
During  this  evacuation  the  surface  of  the  water  is  coloured  with 
the  excrement,  and  appears  quite  thick  and  turbid.  This  mud- 
diness  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  smell  or  taste  of  other 
fishes,  or  to  both ;  that  they  gather  together  from  all  parts  to  it, 
and  keep  for  that  purpose  exactly  over  the  kraken  :  he  then 
opens  his  arms,  or  horns,  siezes  and  swallows  his  welcome 
guests,  and  converts  them  in  due  time,  by  digestion,  into  a  bait 

for  other  fishes  of  the  same  kind. " 

******* 

"The  kraken  has  never  been  known  to  do  any  great  harm,  ex-' 
cept  they  have  taken  away  the  lives  of  those  who  consequently 
could  not  bring  the  tidings.  I  have  never  heard  but  one  instance 
mentioned,  which  happened  a  few  years  ago  near  Fi'iedrichstad, 
in  the  diocese  of  Aggerhuus.  They  say  that  two  fishermen  acci- 
dentally and  to  their  great  surprise,  fell  into  such  a  spot  on  the 
water,  as  has  been  before  described,  full  of  a  thick  slime,  almost 
like  a  morass.  They  immediately  strove  to  get  out  of  this  place, 
but  they  ha;d  not  time  to  turn  quick  enough  to  save  themselves 
from  one  of  the  kraken's  horns,  which  crushed  the  head  of  the 
boat,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  saved  their  lives  on  the 
wreck,  though  the  weather  was  as  calm  as  possible :  for  these 
monsters,  like  the  Sea-snake,  never  appear  at  other  times. 
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"  Mr.  Luke  Debes,  in  his  description  of  Farce,  speaks^  of 
certain  islands  which  suddenly  appear,  and  as  suddenly  vanish. 
This  was  a  thing  no  body  could  comprehend ;  so  that  one  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  the  common  people,  and  even  those  that  were 
a  degree  above  them,  for  looking  upon  these  moving  islands  to 
be  inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  which  appeared  sometimes  in  such 
places  where  the  seamen,  by  tlaily  experience,  knew  very  well 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  rock,  much  less  an  island ; 
but  however,  they  often  found  something  at  sea,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  land,  and  consequently  were  confounded,  made 
false  reckonings,  were  taken  out  of  their  course,  and  brought 
into  the  greatest  inconveniences.  See  Everh.  Harpelii  Mund. 
Mirab.  tome  I.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20,  21.  Many  seafaring  people  give 
accounts  of  such  appearances  of  land,  and  their  suddenly  vanibh- 
ing  away,  and  particularly  here  in  the  north  sea.  These  islands, 
in  the  boisterous  ocean,  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  those  real  floating  islands,  that  are  seen  on  fresh  and  stagnant 
waters  ;  and  which  I  have  observed,  P.  I.  ch.  3.,  are  found  here 
in  Norway,  and  in  other  places.  These  could  not  possibly 
hold  or  stand  against  the  violence  of  the  waves  in  the  ocean, 
which  break  the  largest  vessels ;  and  therefore  our  sailors  have 
concluded  that  this  delusion  could  come  from  no  other  than  that 
great  deceiver  the  devil.  But  according  to  the  laws  of  truth, 
we  ought  not  to  charge  this  apostate  spirit  without  a  cause.  I 
rather  think  that  the  devil,  who  so  suddenly  makes  and  unmakes 
these  floating  islands,  is  the  kraken,  which  some  sea-faring  people 
call  soe-draulen,  i.  e.  soe-trolden,  sea-mischief.  What  con- 
firms me  in  this  belief,  is  the  following  occurrence,  quoted  by 
that  worthy  Swedish  physician.  Dr.  Urban  Hierne,  in  his 
short  Introduction  to  an  Enquiry  into  the  Ores  and  Minerals 
of  that  Country,  p.  98.,  from  Baron  Charles  Grippenhielm. 
The  quotation  is  as  follows:  '  Amongst  the  rocks  about  Stock- 
holm there  is  sometimes  seen  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  at 
other  times  disappears,  and  is  seen  again  in  another  place. 
Buraeus  has  called  it  an  island,  in  his  map.  The  peasants,  who 
call  it  Gummar's-orc,  say  that  it  is  not  always  seen,  and  that  it 
lies  out  in  the  open  sea,  but  I  could  never  find  it.  One  Sunday, 
when  I  was  out  among  the  rocks,  sounding  the  coast,  it  hap- 
pened that  in  one  place  I  saw  something  like  three  points  of 
land  in  the  sea,  which  surprised  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  that 
I  had  inadvertently  passed  over  them  before.  Upon  this,  I 
called  to  a  peasant  to  enquire  for  Gummar's  ore,  but  when  we 
came,  we  could  see  nothing  of  it ;  on  which  the  peasant  said,. 
all  was  well,  and  that  this  prognosticated  a  storm,  or  a  great 
quantity   of  fisli,'  &c.      So  far  Grippenhielm.       Now  who  is  it 
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that  cannot  discover,  at  first  sight,  that  this  visible  and  in- 
visible Gummar's  ore,  with  its  points,  and  prognostications  of 
fiih,  cannot  possibly  be  any  thing  but  the  kraken,  krabben,  or 
soe-horven,  improperly  placed  in  the  map  by  Buraeus  as  an 
island. 

«  #  *  #  # 

"  Even  Pliny,  in  his  time,  had  heard  some  obscure  account  of 
such  a  sea-animal  as  is  here  treated  of.  This  may  be  concluded 
from  his  words  in  lib.  ix.  cap.  iv.  '  Maximum  animal  in  Indico 
mari  Pristis,  et  balaena  est,  in  Gallico  oceano  Physeter,  ingentis 
columnae  modo  se  attoUens,  altiorque  navium  velis  diluviem 
quandam  eructans.  In  Gaditano  oceano  Arbor,  in  tantum  vas- 
tis  dispensa  ramis,  ut  ex  ea  causa  fretum  nunquam  intrasse 
credatur.  Apparent  et  Rotae  appellatae  a  similitudine,  quater- 
nis  distinctae  radiis,  modiolos  eorum  oculis  duobus  utrinque  clau- 
dentibus  lonis.'  *  *  *  #  Both  these  descriptions  confirm 
my  former  suppositions,  namely,  that  this  sea-animal  belongs  to 
the  polype  or  star-fish  species,  which  liave  been  particularly 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  **#****• 
However  this  may  be,  it  remains  an  unquestionable  truth,  that 
certain  kinds  of  polypi  grow  to  a  monstrous  size.  Athanas. 
Kircher  says,  in  his  Mund.  Subterran.  P.  I.  p.  99.  that  in  th& 
Sicilian  seas,  there  is  found  a  kind  of  star-fish,  which  have  ten 
rays,  or  branches,  and  a  body  as  big  as  that  of  a  man :  but  this 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  a  whale,  which  Athenseus 
in  lib.  xiii.  cap.  vi.,  attributes  to  some  of  them.  Pliny,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  XXX.  speaks  of  a  sort  of  polypus  of  a  monstrous  size,  by  the= 
name  of  Ozaena,  because  it  diffuses  a  strong  smell ;  for  which 
reason  other  fish  are  apt  .to  follow  them.  This  singularity 
agrees  exactly  with  what  has  been  said  already  about  the  Nor- 
wegian krake,  '  mire  omnibus  marinis  expetentibus  odorem.' 
Concerning  the  said  polypus,  Pliny  relates  in  the  same  place, 
according  to  the  account  he  had  received  of  L.  Lucullus, 
the  proconsul  of  Baetica,  several  strange  stories  about  their  size 
and  strength  ;  as  that  they  lay  along  the  coast,  where  they  would 
steal  the  merchants'  goods,  and  drag  them  away  with  their  long 
claws ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  set  dogs  upon  them ;  that 
these  animals  could  not  bear  the  strong  smell,  and  were 
also  severely  handled  by  these  creatures ;  and  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  thej^  killed  them  with  iron  forks,  &c.  *  Namque 
afflatu  terribili  canes  agebat,  nunc  extremis  crinibus  flagellatos, 
nunc  robustioribus  brachiis,  clavorum  modo  incussos,  aegreque 
multU  tridentibus  confici  potuit."  —  But  enough  of  krakens. 
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NOTE  XL  — Page  144. 

The  following  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  manner  of 
liunting  seals  used  by  European  sailors  is  extracted  from 
Pontoppidan,  and  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

"  Our  Bergen  seamen,  who  every  year,  in  the  month  of  March, 
sail  from  hence  to  Jan  Mayen  island,  or  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Greenland,  in  large  ships',  generally  lie  there  till  Midsummer- 
day,  and  then  proceed  in  their  sloops  and  boats,  between  the 
large  flakes  of  ice,  upon  which  the  seals  lie  sleeping  by  hundreds, 
and  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  them.  In  their  republic  they 
make  this  cautious  regulation,  that  one  of  them  must  stand  cen- 
tinel;  on  these  occasions,  while  the  rest  sleep,  and  with  a  kind 
of  noise,  like  the  hoarse  barking  of  a  dog,  he  wakes  them,  when 
either  the  white  bear,  who  prowls  about  the  ice,  or  any  other 
enemy,  approaches.  These  people,  therefore,  come  upon  them 
suddenly,  and  with  what  they  call  a  dollstock,  which  has  a 
thick  iron  ring  and  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  give  them  a  blow 
on  the  snout,  hard  enough  to  make  sure  of  them,  and  prevent 
them  from  making  their  escape.  In  this  manner  they  serve 
every  one  they  can  come  at  The  fat  which  covers  the  flesh  is 
flayed  off  with  the  skin,  and  put  up  in  large  casks  to  make  train 
oil.  The  skins,  when  they  have  sprinkled  some  salt  upon  them, 
to  keep  them  from  rotting,  are  rolled  up  singly.  The  catching 
of  seals  is  sometimes  as  profitable  as  the  fishing  for  whales  ;  for  a 
ship  may  carry  off  seven  or  eight  hundred  casks  of  fat  in  a 
season,  and  they  frequently  take  two  or  three  hundred  in  a  day. 
What  our  fishermen  affirm,  appears  very  strange,  namely,  that 
these  creatures,  in  a  flock  of  a  thousand  together,  will  steer  their 
course  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  directed  by  a  compass  ;  for  when 
they  perceive  any  noise,  or  are  driven  away  from  a  flake  of  ice, 
and  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  anywhere  else,  if  the  wind  serves, 
the  seamen  have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  set  sail  after  them, 
and  when  they  have  observed  what  course  they  took  at  their  de- 
parture, they  steer  exactly  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass, 
and  they  may  be  sure  of  finding  them,  on  the  first  flake  of  ice 
I  they  meet  with  on  their  course. 

j  "  A  great  number  of  seals  are  taken  at  Faroe,  in  the  dark  and 
I  deep  caverns  of  the  rocks  with  which  that  island  abounds.  The 
j  ffianner  of  doing  it  is  very  well  related  by  the  curious  Mr.  Lucas 
(Debes,  in  his  Description  of  Faroe,  p.  151,  &c.  *  They  have 
many  ways   of  catching  them  besides  shooting.     Formerlv  they 
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used  nets,  but  few  do  it  now ;  for  they  hunt  them  with  dogs 
bred  for  the  purpose.  As  the  sight  of  the  seal  is  but  imperfect 
when  awake,  and  he  is  generally  sound  asleep  upon  the  rocks, 
the  dogs  easily  approach  them  against  the  wind,  (that  they  may 
not  smell  them,)  start  upon  them  unawares,  and  seize  them  by 
the  throat,  holding  them  fast  till  the  master  comes  and  kills  them. 
The  third  way  is  seldom  practised,  and  is  called  Paa  Later. 
The  word  Later  is  not  a  Latin,  but  an  old  Faroesk  word,  which 
signifies  to  pair;  for  where  the  seals  copulate,  it  is  usually  called 
their  Lateres.  There  are  many  vast  caverns  under  the  rocks 
close  to  the  sea,  which  are  like  vaulted  cellars,  the  entrance  to 
some  of  which  is  but  small,  like  a  door,  so  that  a  narrow  boat 
can  but  barely  get  in.  Within  there  is  a  stagnant  deep  pool, 
that  they  may  row  in,  but  the  farther  they  advance  the  shal- 
lower it  becomes,  till  at  last  they  find  themselves  upon  a  dry 
rock,  which  forms  a  vaulted  roof  over  their  heads,  and  pro- 
duces an  extraordinary  echo.  All  here  is  so  dark,  that  there  is 
no  distinguishing  day  from  night.  In  these  dismal  caverns,  the 
seals  take  up  their  abode  by  hundreds  together,  and  therefore 
the  inhabitants  think  that  they  copulate  there;  and  thence 
call  those  places  Later;  and  to  look  out  for  those  places  to 
kill  the  seals,  they  call  Paa  Later. 

"  This  later  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  is  when  the  entrance  is 
under  water,  and  is  therefore  inaccessible,  and  is  called  Kaufue 
Later,  because  the  seal  kaufuer,  i.  e.  ducks  under  water, 
when  he  enters  it :  the  other  has  the  entrance  above  water. 
To  get  into  these  caves,  the  peasants  have  a  particular  sort  of 
narrow  boats.  As  they  know  the  time  when  the  young  ones  are 
fat  and  full  grown,  they  then  set  out,  and  always  have  two  boats 
in  company.  One  goes  into  the  cavern,  while  the  other  is  left 
outside  the  entrance.  They  have  a  rope  of  eighty  fathoms  or 
more  fastened  to  these  boats,  at  each  end,  that  if  the  boat  which 
is  gone  in,  should  be  filled  with  water,  which  often  happens,  the 
other,  upon  a  signal  given,  may  draw  it  out,  and  save  the  men. 
As  the  entrance  is  narrow,  they  have  boat-hooks  to  each  boat, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  push  themselves  in  and  out.  They 
carry  a  light,  which  is  a  torch  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  along 
with  them,  that  ihey  may  see  how  to  strike  the  seals  :  this  light 
they  hide  in  the  boat,  that  the  seals  may  not  discover  the  men, 
till  they  get  upon  the  dry  rock.  When  they  have  got  in  so  far, 
that  they  can  feel  the  ground  with  their  boat-hook,  then  one  of 
the  men  jumps  out  of  the  boat  into  the  waler,  up  to  the  neck, 
and  he  carries  a  club  to  strike  the  annual  with,  which  is  called 
Kobbe-Gasse.  Another  man  follows  the  former,  with  a  light  in 
«ach   band,  which  he  is  obliged  lo  hold  higher  than  his  head  to 
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keep  it  above  the  water :  then  a  third  man  follows  also  armed 
with  a  Koll^  or  Kobbe  Gasse.  When  the  young  ones,  which 
lie  on  the  ground,  see  the  light  and  the  men,  they  strive  to 
get  into  the  water;  as  for  the  old  ones,  they  get  upon  their 
paws,  and  stand  upon  the  defensive  with  open  mouths ;  especially 
the  male,  who  will  often  make  the  man  give  way;  for  when  he 
strikes  at  him,  he  will  lay  hold  of  the  stick  and  wrench  it  from 
him,  and  throw  it  aside  out  of  the  man's  reach.  In  this  case, 
the  third  man  comes  forward  with  his  club,  and  strikes  him  on 
the  back  part  of  his  neck,  and  so  knocks  him  down.  The 
females  are  not  so  bold,  but  always  strive  to  get  away  if  they 
can.  If  they  happen  to  hit  the  creatures  right  on  the  head, 
they  are  stunned  with  the  blow,  and  then  they  immediately  cut 
their  throats.  When  they  have  destroyed  all  the  old  ones,  they 
fall  upon  the  young,  which  usually  lie  quiet  a  good  way  from  the 
water,  and  neither  mind  the  men  nor  the  lights,  but  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  killed  without  resistance.  When  the  execution  is 
over,  they  drag  the  dead  carcaseo  to  the  water,  and  fasten  them 
to  the  rope,  by  which  the  boat  without  the  entrance  hauls  them 
out.  Then  they  row  out  with  their  boats ;  but  if  the  water  be 
shallow,  the  outer  boat  drags  out  the  other,  with  the  men,  &c. 
By  this  method  they  sometimes  take  a  great  many,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  or  sixty,  in  one  cave.  The  old  ones  are  often  as 
big  as  an  ox,  and  so  very  fat,  that  there  is  sometimes  three 
vaager  (about  1 08  lbs.  avoirdupoise)  taken  out  of  one.  The  hide 
they  use  for  shoes,  the  flesh  they  eat,  and  the  fat  is  melted  for 
train  oil,  and  part  of  them  they  pickle  and  eat.'  " 

This  account  must  instantly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  classic 
reader  Homer's  exquisite  description  of  Proteus  tending  his 
marine  herd.  The  circumstance  of  the  peculiarly  fetid  effluvia 
attending  these  animals  has  not  escaped  the  vigilant  observation 
of  the  ancient  bard.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  transcribing  tho 
passage. 


To$iga  S'  ag  r^y    o7roSu(r«  •&«X«<r(r>]j  ivqsct  xoKiroVy 
Tecrcragot.  <^cay.a,aov  ex  ttovth  ieg[jt,uT   svsixs' 
UstVTo.  8'  scrav  veoSagra*  ^ouXov  8'    Itte/x^Ssto  ttoltqI' 
EtJvac  8'  Iv  \f'ajtx.«.5o»o'*  ^ict.yXa.'^nxtr  ixXlyj<riv 

'EJgjyjj  8'  guvj]a"£,  /3aXsv  8"  STn  8gg|[x,a  exafw. 
Kel^i  8^  ajvoVaTOj  >^o^os  STrXsTO'  Teige  yoLq  ccivoog 
^uixuwy  a.\iOTgs<pea}V  oXowraroj  o^fjuvj' 
T«V  yh'  «v  liv«X»a)  9r«g«  k'^ts'I  xoj^»}^e»>) ; 
z  3 
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AAA'  dvTT]  ia-dwat,  jcal  if^d<ruTO  fJisy'  ovstetg- 

'HSu  [j.uXct  TTveiHtrav   oXi(X(TB  Os  xi^TsOf  oSjUtijv. 
Ylaa-av  8*  ^o/>]v  jue'vo/isv  TerAyjOTJ  ^UjU.a5.' 

Or73/55.  /z6.  iv.  435.  447. 

Meanwhile  the  goddess  deep  into  the  gulphs 
Of  ocean  plunging,  from  the  bottom  brought 
Four  hides,  the  skins  of  Phocse  newly  slain, 
Fore-castinsf  to  deceive  her  ancient  sire. 
Four  cradles  in  the  sea-sand  next  she  scooped ; 
Then  waited  our  approach.     We  soon  arrived  ; 
When  side  by  side  she  lodged  us,  and  a  skin 
Cast  over  each.     But  terrible  we  found 
Our  ambush  there,  so  rancid  was  the  scent 
And  noisome  to  us  all ;  for  who  could  rest 
Extended  at  a  foul  sea  monster's  side  ? 
But  she  a  potent  remedy  devised 
Herself  to  save  us,  who  applied  beneath 
Our  nostrils  sweetest  odours  of  divine 
Ambrosia,  which  the  fishy  scent  subdued. 

Cowper^s  Translation. 


NOTE  XII.  — Page  185. 

A  MORE  explicit  statement  of  the  opinions  generally  prevalent 
respecting  the  transmigration  of  souls,  has  been  given  by  later 
Missionaries ;  it  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  his 
soul  is  supposed  to  animate  a  new-born  infant,  which  receives 
the  name  of  the  departed,  and  is  from  that  time  adopted  by  the 
surviving  relatives,  weaning  them  by  degrees  from  their  exces- 
sive grief.  This  is  called  a  re-animation  or  resurrection  of  the  de- 
funct. An  European  who,  unacquainted  with  this  custom,  en- 
quires after  the  deceased,  or  mentions  his  name,  before  he  has, 
in  their  opinion,  entered  upon  a  new  existence ;  instead  of  an 
answer,  meets  with  sullen  looks  from  the  family,  which  are  soon 
succeeded  by  the  most  piercing  cries  and  shrieks.  Children  are 
most  frequently  named  after  their  deceased  grand-parents,  or 
other  near  relatives  famous  for  their  cleverness  in  hunting;  and 
are  believed  to  inherit  their  talents. 
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NOTE  XIII.  —  Page  1 92. 

Though  the  notion  of  a  Deity  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  extinct  amongst  the  Pagans  of  Greenland,  yet 
owing  to  theiB  remote  and  insulated  situation,  which  has  for  so 
many  ages  separated  them  from  all  inter-communion  with 
their  primitive  stock,  and  from  the  absence  of  an  organised  body 
of  men,  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  idolatrous  system, 
they  have  retained  fewer  traces  of  an  original  mythological 
creed,  than  almost  any  other  nation.  Yet  amidst  the  faint- 
ress  of  their  few  religious  ideas,  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the 
European  settlers,  we  seem  to  recognize  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  good  and  evil  principle.  What  kind  of  worship  they 
addressed  to  these  beings,  or  whether  they  ever  paid  any  reli- 
gious rites  to  either  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that 
the  ancient  Greenlanders  did  not  consider  Torngarsuk,  as  the 
Supreme  Being  and  Creator  of  all  things,  but  as  an  inferior 
deity ;  to  whom  however  they  ascribed  divine  attributes,  and 
an  immaterial  essence.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they, 
and  the  kindred  race  of  the  Esquimaux,  meant  to  express  by 
the  word  Silla  the  Great  Incomprehensible,  and  as  they  could 
form  to  themselves  no  representation  of  his  nature,  left  him  on 
that  account  without  any  external  signs  of  adoration.  The  term  is 
by  the  Europeans,  rendered  the  Air^  or  the  Heavens  ;  but  the 
Greenlanders  understand  by  it  a  being,  who  looks  with  propi- 
tious or  malignant  regards  on  the  affairs  of  men.  When  they 
are  asked  why  they  decline  doing  such  a  thing,  they  answer, 
**  Silla  might  be  angry."  Sometimes  the  expression  is  plainer, 
Sillam  Innua,  the  ruler  of  the  sky.  Hence,  the  idea  which  they 
obviously  attach  to  the  word  is  that  of  a  being  who  pervades 
and  surrounds  all  things  like  the  ambient  air,  and  attentively 
considers  the  works  of  men,  both  to  reward  and  punish. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  still  more  evident  from  the  com- 
mon phrase,  Sillakangilak^  he  has  no  understanding ;  or  answer- 
ing more  exactly  to  the  French,  "  il  n'a  point  d'esprit."  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  Trvsij/xa,  or  pure  intelligence  of  the  Grecian 
and  Oriental  philosophy.  Thus  we  see,  that  like  the  Chinese, 
who  worship  their  Supreme  God,  under  the  appellation  of  Tien, 
the  Heaven  yet  associate  with  him  in  divine  honours,  an  as- 
semblage of  other  deities  ;  like  the  American  Indians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Great  Spirit,  reverence  a  multitude  of  Manitu, 
or  subordinate  spirits  of  the  elements;  or  like  the  more  enlightened 
sages  and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  while  they  encouraged 
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or  connived  at  the  national  polytheism,  themselves  entertained 
the  belief  of  a  great  First  Cause  ;  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Green- 
land have  peopled  tlie  eltnients  with  a  number  of  Torngaet, 
wliose  supernatural  ageticy  produces  all  those  phenomena  which 
exceed  their  comprehension  *,  superadded  to  that  spiritual  na- 
ture, whom  they  cannot  otherwise  express  than  by  the  name  of 
Silla,  the  intelligence,  the  being  who  resides  in  the  air,  and 
whose  subtle  essence  permeates  and  is  circumfused  around  the 
universe.  Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop  here.  As  the  schools 
of  Greece,  unable  how  else  to  conceive  of  their  first  cause,  gene- 
rally held  it  to  be  the  scul  of  the  world,  and  maintained  the 
co-eternity  of  the  world  with  God ;  the  Greenlanders  call  the 
imiverse,  Sillaj'soak,  the  great  Silla,  evidently  under  the  same 
notion.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  present  heathen  inhabitants  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador  do  not  attribute  the  creation  to 
Torngarsuk  ;  and  to  enquiries  respecting  the  origination  of  the 
world,  they  answer,  "  It  has  always  been  as  it  is  now,  and  thus 
it  will  ever  be." 

From  these  facts  we  may  safely  draw  the  inference,  that  the 
Greenlanders  formerly  possessed  a  religious  creed,  coinciding 
in  its  leading  features  with  the  mythological  tenets  of  most  other 
pagans ;  and  that  as  they  receded  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  north,  they  suffered  it  to  fall  by  degrees 
into  neglect  and  oblivion.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  the  unifor- 
mity in  character  and  operation  of  the  general  corruption  of 
men,  who  having  no  Divine  Revelation,  or  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge it  as  such,  are  plunged  in  the  same  intellectual  darkness, 
and  influenced  by  the  same  strong  delusion,  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts.  In  fact, 
these  northern  savages  and  their  designing  Angekoks,  though 
they  cannot  discourse  so  fluently  of  SiJ la  and  Torngarsuk,  are 
in  real  theology  not  far  behind  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
or  those  of  modern  days,  unworthy  of  the  venerable  name, 
who  with  unhallowed  pains,  in  the  face  of  sound  reason  and  of 
their  own  conscience,  have  raked  up  the  rubbish  of  heathenism 
to  revive  the  Anima  Mundi,  and  other  long-forgotten  chimeras. 
And  whence  comes  it  ? 


*  These  spiritual  agents  appear  to  supply  in  the  Greenlandic  mjthology, 
the  part  assigned  to  another  occult  power  by  certain  of  the  learned  in  our  own 
country,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  "  The  Spirit 
of  Nature,  or  inferior  soul  of  the  world,"  says  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  En- 
thusjasmus  triumphatus,  "is  a  substance  incorporeal,  but  without  sense  and 
aiiireadversion,  pervading  the  \>hole  matter  of  the  Universe,  and  exercising 
a  phistical  power  therein,  operating  iiu  h  phenomena  as  mechanical  powers 
cannot  explain." 
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"  BliCAUSE  THAT,  WHEN  THEY  KNEW  GOD,  THEY  GLOKIFIED 
HIM  NOT  AS  GOD,  NEITHER  WERE  THANKFUL,  BUT  BECAME 
VAIN     IN     THEIR     IMAGINATIONS,     AND     THEIR    FOOLISH    HEART 

WAS  DARKENED."     See  Crantz,  Fortsetz.  der  Hist.  v.  Greenland^ 
p.  3-23. 


NOTE  XIV.  — Page  209. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  with  Luther's  paraphrase.  The  affixes  of  the 
pronouns  and  prepositions  are  distinguished  by  a  different 
type  from  the  rest. 

Credo    ego    Jesum  Christum   in,    Dei  Filium  uniciim  ejus   in, 
Operpunga     Jesus     Christus^ww/,  Gum  l^rnetuanut, 
Dominum      meum  in  ,•   a  Spiritu   Sancto    cum  esset   conceptusy 
'Nalegaufi-nut ;  Annernerub  ajunginnerub  pimmago, 

Fi?gi?ie   a    Maria        natus  est.  Pontic  Pilato  guhernante 
NiviarsiawzzY  Maria7«2V  erniursok,  Pontius  Pilatus  nalegautillugo 
passus  est,       qffixusque  lignum    in        crucejn      in, 

anniar-ti-tok,  ki^kiek-tortitorlo  kersung??zM^      senningarso?«z^^, 
mortuusque      sepultus  est,  infernum  in,  exitum  non  habenies  ad, 
tokkovlunilo  illirsok,         sliemut,       annivekangitsometunwK^, 
se  recepit,  die  tertioque  mortuis  a        surrexit.  Caelum  inque 

pirsok,    udlut  jungajuaenilo  Tokkorson?/  makkitok,  KillangwM/lo 
ascendit,    omnipotentis   Dei   Patris  sui  manu  ejus  dextra  in 
koUartok,  ajukangitsub  Gum  Attatame  Tellerpi*^'^  tunga^z^ 
sedem  capessit,  inde  rursus  venire  vult,  vivosque 

ivksiauvok,         tersanga  ama     tikki  ytsomar-y-ok,  Innursullo 
mortuosque  utjudicet  eos. 

tokkungarsuUo  eVkaxiotWlugit. 

Ita  hoc  est. 
Imaipok. 

Credo   ego     Jesum  Christum  Deum  meum  aterno  a 

Operpunga  Jesus    Christus  Gudioluinnartok  issokangitsow?// 
Patre  svo  a  natum  ;      Credo  itidem  et    hominem  verum  natum 
Attataynit     erniursok ;  Oper-y-U7igatog  Innuluinnartok  erniursok 
ter-ra  in,  Virgine        a  Maria  a,  Dominum  meum  esse,  redcmit  me 
nunaw^,  Niviarsia???//  MariawfV,   Nalegari^'^/t'ne,          annaup«7?^flf, 
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cum  condemnatus  essem,  sei'vum  esse  cessare fecit  mcf  peccato  a 
ekkartotaugama,  kivga-yungneer-sipaw^o,     A]ori\xnnut 

omni  tf,  morteque  a,     Diaboli       potestate  a  et^     pretio 
tamnia/m/ftokko??iz^Zlo,Tornasubpersaunera;2M/loerdlingnartunnik 
terra  bonis,      minimis  preiiosis  neque,        redimere  non  voluit  wc, 
Nunab  peenik,  anningaurseksennigloneet  pingikalloarpa??^fl;, 
sanguine  suo  cum  sed,  jjretioso  valde  cum  carissimo 

Aangminigle,  erdlingnai-torsoarwzz*/^      idluartulnnartow/^, 

t72comparibili,       cum  esset  innocens,  Passione  sua  morte  suaque 
nellekangitso???/!"  piauang-inname,    Ai\ma,mini/c    Tdk\iominig\o 
redernit  me.     Ita  fecit  tit  me  iterum  habere  vellet,  a  me  et 

annaupa^i^a.  Taimailiorpok  pi-gi-omau-ulunga,  uamm^Ho 

ut  serviatur  justitia  in,      innocentia  inque,         gaudio  inque, 
nallekulluneldluarnerOTz'^Piauanginnerwzz^-lo,  Tipeitsungnerjnzg- 

regno  suo  in         ut  vivam  una  cum  ipso  et  ut  cum  ipso  regyiem  ; 
Nalegauvingm/we  innuk-attigek-kullunilo    nalegauk-attigek-kul- 

lune; 
Quemadmodum  mortuis  a        surrexit,      et  vivit      ceternum  usque^ 
Sorlo  TokkorsunwzY  makkitok,  innuvlunilo  issokangitso- 

mut 
HcEc  omnia  creditu  digna  et  vera  sunt. 

Tamakko  taramarmik  oper-nard-lutiglo  illomorput. 


NOTE  XV.  —  Page  234. 

Professor  Mallet,  of  Geneva  in  his  tour  through  Italjj 
with  the  son  of  Lord  Bute,  has  collected  some  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  archive  of  the  Vatican,  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Greenland- Norwegians. 

The  first  notice  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Gardar  occurs  in 
1276.  It  was  decreed  in  the  second  general  council  of  Lyons, 
to  contribute  the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  crusades.  The  Archbishop  of  Nidros,  now 
Drontheim,  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the  tithes  in  Greenland, 
which  belonged  to  his  diocese.  But  having  no  great  inclination 
for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  petitioned  Pope  John  XXL, 
for  leave  to  entrust  it  to  a  commissioner.  This  was  granted 
him  in  a  papal  brief  dated  from  Viterbo,  December  1275,  which 
states  as  the  reason  for  this  indulgence,  that  five  years  were  re- 
quired for  a  journey  to  Gardar  and  back  again.     The  Arch- 
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bishop  being  afterwards  involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  king, 
respecting  his  spiritual  rights,  left  the  kingdom,  and  deposited 
the  monies  collected  with  the  church,  from  whence  they  were 
transmitted  to  Rome,  in  1287. 

In  1326,  Pope  John  XXII.  committed  the  levy  of  the  tenths 
of  all  estates  held  by  the  church  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Gothland,  to  a  certain  Bertrand  de  Ortolis,  who  has  left  the 
following  entry:  "Received  at  Bergen,  Aug.  11.  1327,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim,  the  tithes  of  the  bishopric  of 
Greenland,  consisting  of  127  lispfund,  (each  20lbs.  English,)  of 
walrus-teeth,  which  I  sold,  Sept.  6.  by  the  advice  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Drontheim,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bergen,  to  Jean  de 
Pre,  a  Flemish  merchant,  for  12  livres,-  14  sols  Tournais, 
half  of  which  has  been  paid  to  the  king.  In  right  of  Saint 
Peter's  pence,  I  have  received  for  Greenland,  three  lispfund  of 
walrus-teeth,  which  I  have  sold  at  2  sols  per  pound."  If  (as 
we  are  informed)  this  commodity  Avas  in  those  times  esteemed 
of  equal  value  with  ivory,  the  precious  metals  must  have  been 
extremely  scarce. 

A  brief  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  is  still  extant,  bearing  date, 
Sept.  2'1<.  HSS,  in  which  he  nominates  Brother  Bartholomseus 
de  Sancto  Ypolito,  priest,  and  Baccal.  Theol.  to  succeed  the 
deceased  bishop  Nicholas  in  the  see  of  Greenland. 

This  does  not  altogether  accord  with  the  chancellor  Huitfeld's 
chronology.  According  to  his  account,  Andrew  was  sent  as 
the  last  bishop  to  Greenland  in  1408,  and  with  him  all  communi- 
cation with  that  country  ceased.  From  this  and  another  source 
we  should  be  inclined  to  fix  the  extirpation  of  the  Norwegians  at 
a  somewhat  later  period  than  that  assigned  by  Torfseus. 

We  allude  to  a  letter  of  Nicholas  V.  of  Sept.  20th,  14'48,  ad- 
dressed to  the  bishops  of  Skalholt  and  Hola  in  Iceland,  in  which 
he  testifies  his  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  miserable  fate  of  the 
island  of  Greenland,  whose  inhabitants,  after  having  embraced 
the  Christian  faith  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  through  the 
means  of  that  glorious  preacher.  King  Glaus,  of  blessed  memory, 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  pure  ordinances  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  had  been  invaded  by  a  fleet  of  barbarians,  and  their  country 
cruelly  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  so  that  only  the  parochial 
churches  were  left  standing.     The  original  runs  as  follows :  — 

"  Pro  parte  dilectorum  filiorum  indigenarum  et  universitatis 
habitatorum  insulae  Graenlandiae,  quae  in  ultimis  finibus  Oceani 
ad  septentrionalem  plagam  regni  Norvegiae  in  provincia  Nidro- 
siensi  dicitur  situata,  longe  lachrymabilis  querela  nostrum  tur- 
bavit  auditum,  amaricavit  et  mentem,  quod  in  ipsa  insula,  cujus  et 
incolae  ab  annis  fere  600  Christianam  fidem,  gloriosi  sui  praeco- 
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nis  B.  Olai  regis  praedicatione  susceptam,  firmam  et  intemeratam 
sub  sede  Romanae  ecclesiae  et  sedis  Apostolicse  institutis  servanint ; 
et,  quod  tempore  succedente  in  dicta  insula,  populis  assidua  vene- 
ratione  flagrantibus,  sanctorum  sedes  quamplurimae  &  insi<rnis 
ecclesia  cathedralis  erectse  iuerunt,  in  quibus  divinus  cultus 
sedulo  agebatur,  donee  ex  finitimis  littoribus  paganorum,  ante ' 
annos  30,  classe  navali  Barbari  insurgentes,  cunctum  habita- 
torum  ibidem  populum  crudeli  invasione  aggressi,  et  ipsam 
patriam  aedesque  sacras  igne  et  gladio  devastantes,  solis  in  insula 
Groenlandia  relictis  ecclesiis  parochiaiibus,  quarum  latissimus 
dicitur  extendi  terminus,  quas  propter  crepidines  montium  com- , 
mode  adire  non  poterant,  miserandos  utriusque  sexus  indigenas, ,. 
illos  praecipue  quos  ad  subeundum  perpetua  onera  servitutis 
aptos  videbant  et  fortes,  tamquam  ipsorum  tyrannidi  accommo- 
datos,  ad  propria  vexerunt  captivos.  Verum  quia,  sicut  eadem 
querela  subjungebat,  post  temporis  successum  quamplurimi  ex 
captivitate  praedicta  redeuntes  ad  propria,  et  refectis  hinc  inde 
locorum  ruinis,  Divinum  cultum  posse  tenus  ad  instar  dispositi- 
onis  pristinae  ampliareet  instaurare  desiderent,  et  quia,  propter 
praeteritarum  calamitatum  pressuras,  fame  et  inedia  laboran- 
tibus  non  suppetebat  hue  usque  facultas  presbyteros  nutriendi  et 
praesules,  toto  illo  tempore  triginta  annorum  episcopi  solatio  et 
sacerdotum  ministerio  caruerunt,  nisi  quis  per  longissimam 
dierum  et  locarum  distantiam  Divinorum  desiderio  officiorum  ad 
illas  se  conferre  voluisset  ecclesias,  quas  manus  barbarica  illaesas 
praetermisit. 

"  Hoc  de  premissis  certa  notitia  nos  habentes,  fi'aternitati  d 
vestrae,  quos  ex  vicinioribus  episcopis  insulse  praefatae  esse  intelli-' 
gimus,  committimus  et  mandamus,  quatenus  scilicet  requisito  ad 
hoc  metropolitan!  consilio,  si  loci  distantia  patiatur,  personam 
utilem     et    idoneam  eis    in    episcopum   ordinare  et    instituere 
valeatis,"  &c. 


NOTE  XVL  — Page  242. 

"Karalii  or  Karaler  is  the  common  national  appellative  both  of 
the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  whether  derived  from  Karlik, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  Tartarian  tribe,  or  from  Kallak,  the 
great  father  of  the  Greenlanders.  In  the  latter  case  the  plural 
would  be  Kalalit. 
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**  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  Greenland  was 
peopled  from  Labrador,  not  Labrador  from  Greenland.  The 
only  question  of  difficulty  is,  from  which  of  the  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia  they  are  originally  descended.  Many  are  inclined  to 
deduce  their  origin  from  the  Kamtschadales,  as  they  border  on 
Behring's  Strait,  and  closely  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
figure,  dress,  and  baidars  or  leathern  boats.  But  mere  proxi- 
mity proves  nothing.  The  Lettonians  and  Esthonians  inhabit  the 
same  province  of  Livonia,  yet  the  two  races  differ  from  each  other 
as  much  as  both  differ  from  their  neighbours,  the  Russians  and 
Swedes,  the  Poles  and  Germans.  As  to  similarity  of  stature 
and  complexion,  these  are  necessarily  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  climate  and  manner  of  life.  The  food  and 
clothing  of  a  nation  adapt  themselves  to  the  nature  of  their 
country  and  its  products.  He  who  is  exposed  to  a  rigorous 
atmosphere,  wraps  himself  in  skins  and  furs,  and  commonly  falls 
below  the  average  standard  in  height.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
sea-coast  lives  on  fishes  and  marine  animals.  And  if  he  has  no 
limber  or  iron  to  manufacture  it  into  boats,  his  invention  teaches 
him  another  and  a  simpler  method  of  constructing  small  craft, 
The  national  character,  the  manners  and  customs,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, but  particularly  the  language,  are  much  less  fallible  tests 
of  resemblance.  In  these  points,  the  Kamtschadales,  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Koriaks,  Kuriles,  andTschukotschi,  exhibit  a  very 
material  discrepancy  from  the  Greenland  race.  They  marry  pro- 
miscuously, with  the  single  exception  of  parents  and  children. 
In  case  of  twins,  one  infant  is  always  destroyed.  In  their  enter- 
tainments, the  room  is  heated  like  a  stove,  and  the  guest  is 
plied  with  victuals  until  he  is  completely  surfeited ;  in  return  for 
which  bountiful  hospitality,  he  is  obliged  to  make  his  host  what- 
ever present  he  may  desire.  Their  corpses  are  not  buried, 
but  exposed  to  the  dogs;  the  Greenlanders,  on  the  contrary, 
dread  worse  than  death  to  lie  unburied,  the  prey  of  ravens  and 
foxes. 

"  The  Kamtschadales  have  still  several  religious  rites,  and  wor- 
ships number  of  idols;  but  instead  of  paying  any  honours  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  they  load  him  with  abuse,  and  ascribe  to  him 
every  calamity  which  befals  them.  There  is  also  a  great  dis- 
similarity in  the  division  of  labour.  The  wife  must,  indeed, 
make  clothes  and  shoes,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  husband  to 
build  houses,  make  fires,  and  kill,  skin,  and  cook  the  game. 
The  language  is  so  abundant  in  sounds,  such  as  tcli^  and  ter- 
minations in  tchin^  ksi,  ksong;  which  dety  the  utterance  of  a 
Greenland  tongue,  that  Kraschenninikow  supposes  them  to  be  of 
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Mongolian,  and  not  Tartarian  descent.*  Such  terminations  are 
farther  beyond  the  compass  of  a  Greenlander's  vocal  powers 
than  the  soft  combinations  of  two  mutes.  Yet  even  these 
they  are  forced  to  alter  or  separate  in  pronunciation  ;  thus  Ep- 
peta  for  Jeptha,  Peterusse  for  Petrus,  Caranesse,  and  the  women 
Calanesse,   for  Crantz. 

"  Dismissing,  therefore,  the  pretensions  of  Kamtschatka  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  the  present  race  of  Karaler,  we  shall  meet  with 
no  Asiatic  bribe  to  which  it  bears  a  nearer  affinity  in  stature, 
habits,  and  disposition,  than  that  of  the  Calmucks.  Their 
inland  situation,  indeed,  and  the  natural  riches  of  their  country, 
obviate  the  necessity  of  their  seeking  for  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  the  ocean.  They  have  a  religion  connected  with  many  cere- 
monies ;  but  this  only  proves  that  the  Karaler  have  been  severed 
for  a  number  of  centuries  from  the  parent  stock,  and  a  very 
inconsiderable  space  of  time  is  sufficient  to  efface  almost  every 
vestige  of  a  religious  system.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  unlikely, 
that  after  the  separation,  the  Calmucks  may  have  altered 
their  religion,  or  embraced  a  different  one,  either  voluntarily 
adopted  in  their  perpetual  wanderings,  or  forced  upon  them  by  a 
victorious  tribe.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  Calmuck  language 
is  yet  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  radical  identity  with 
that  of  the  Karaler.  It  certainly  contains  a  large  store  of  wordsnot 
to  be  found  in  the  latter.  But  conquests  and  intermixtures  soon 
effect  a  mighty  change  in  a  language ;  witness  the  present  state  of 
the  kindred  dialects  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Who  would 
believe  that  the  Mecklenburghers  and  Pomeranians  are  sprung 
from  the  Wends,  were  not  the  fact  attested  by  history,  and  by 
the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  whose  etymons  exist  only 
in  the  Wendish  ;  ex.  g.  Kameke,  Chemnitz,  Camentz,  from  the 
Wendish  Kamm,  a  stone.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Calmucks, 
and  their  numerous  terminations  in  ak,  at,  uk,  ut,  &c.,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greenlanders.  Many  proper  names,  as 
Ajuk,  Torgaet,  Uirast,  are  very  common  in  both  languages. 
More  of  the  original  form  of  the  language  is  doubtless  retained 
in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Karaler.  A  tribe  dispossessed  of  its 
ancient  settlements,  and  driven  into  a  remote  angle  of  the  earth, 
excluded  from  intercourse  with  other  nations,  without  any  ten- 
dencies either  to  improvement  or  deterioration,  is  much  less 
likely  to  change  its  language  and  manners,  than  the  parent  race 
which  has  shared  in  the  fluctuating  progress  of  the  species,  or 
been  convulsed  by  the  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  wan 
"  The  Britons  of  Wales  illustrate  the  first  part  of  this  com- 

*  See   the  Russian  Professor  Stephen  Kraschenninikow's  Description  of 
Kamtschatka. 
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parison ;  the  second  is  evidenced  by  the  case  of  the  Wends,  who 
are  now  amalgamated  with  the  Teutonic  race,  and  have  lost 
almost  every  mark  of  the  Slavonic  origin."  Crantz,  Fortsetzungy 
p.  337. 


NOTE  XVII.  —  Page  255. 

"  They  lived  upon  milk,  cheese,  butter,  raw  flesh,  and  fish 
according  to  their  custom,  being  averse  to  bread  and  boiled 
meat,  but  much  more  to  wine;  the  oil  of  whales  being  their 
beloved  liquor. 

"  A  Spanish  ambassador  arriving  in  Denmark  at  the  same 
time,  the  king  willing  to  give  this  minister  a  divertisement, 
ordered  the  savages  to  row  in  their  little  canoes,  which  they  per- 
formed with  admirable  dexterity. 

*'  But  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I  can  of  the  shape  of  these  boats, 
I  would  have  you  fancy  a  weaver's  shuttle,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  composed  of  large  whalebones,  of  the  thickness  of  an  inch, 
or  thereabouts,  covered  both  within  and  without,  not  unlike  the 
sticks  of  an  umbrella,  with  the  skins  of  sea-dogs  and  sea-calves, 
stitched  together  with  the  nerves  of  the  same  creatures. 

"  We  must  also  suppose  this  engine  or  boat  to  have  a  round 
hole  on  the  top,  in  the  middle,  about  the  compass  of  both  the 
thighs  of  a  man,  and  that  it  grows  narrower  and  narrower  by 
degrees  at  both  ends,  proportionably  to  its  bigness,  like  the 
watermen's  boats  on  the  Thames.  The  chief  strength  and  in- 
genuity of  the  whole  engine  consists  chiefly  in  the  junctures  at 
both  ends,  where  these  whalebones  are  joined  and  fastened  to- 
gether ;  and  in  the  opening,  hole,  or  circle  above,  in  the  circum- 
ference whereof  all  the  whalebones  from  the  lowermost  parts 
meet ;  the  demi-circle  underneath  being  fastened  to  the  upper- 
most circle  or  round  hole,  like  a  rundlet  where  it  opens  towards 
its  panniers.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  whalebones 
underneath,  and  of  the  sides  of  this  boat,  either  pass  through  or 
end  in  this  demi-circle ;  and  that  every  thing  is  so  well  joined 
together,  that  what  with  its  lightweight,  and  the  good  manao-e- 
ment  of  the  rower,  it  will  bear  against  the  most  violent  storms 
at  sea. 

"  The  savages,  when  they  are  to  make  use  of  these  boats,  get 
into  them  by  the  hole  or  opening  at  the  top,  and  stretching  their 
legs  towards  one  or  other  of  the  two  ends,  stop  the  apertures  left 
with  their  waistcoats,  made  of  dog  or  sea-calves'  skins;  these  they 
fasten  close  to  their  middle,  and  the  hole  wherein  they  sit,  and 
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cover  their  heads  with  certain  bladders  or  caps  tied  to  the  upper 
part  of  their  waistcoats;  which  done,  they  are  proof  against 
all  tempests,  beyond  what  maybe  expected  from  ships  of  a  con- 
siderable bulk  ;  for  though  they  are  oftentimes  turned  topsy-turvy, , 
they  always  turn  upright  again.     They  make  use  only  of  one 
oar,  Avhich  they  manage  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the  rope- 
dancers  do  their  poles,  to  keep  an  even  balance ;  and  with  this 
they  row  so  swiftly,  that,  as  it  was  tried  at  the  same  time,  they 
could  keep  pace  with  a  boat  of  sixteen  oars.     I  did  not  tell  you  i 
without  good  reason,  that  these  boats  resemble  a  weaver's  shuttle, , 
it  being  certain,  that  the  shuttle  managed  by  the  most  dexterous  i 
workman    does   not  go  forward    with    the    same  swiftness    asi 
these  boats    do    upon   the   *vater    by   the   dexterity    of    these 
savages. 

*'  The  Spanish  ambassador  being  extremely  delighted  to  see ) 
five  of  them  perform  their  task  with  such  incredible  swiftness, , 
and  to  cross  and  pass  by  one  another  with  so  violent  a  motionjj, 
without  touching  their  oars  or  boats,  was  so  generous  as  to  give  a  i 
present  of  money  to  every  one  of  them,  which  they  bestowed  on  i 
clothes  after  the  Danish  fashion.  Now  some  of  them  bought 
themselves  boots  and  spurs,  and  feathers  in  their  hats,  offering  j 
to  serve  the  king  on  horseback. 

"  But  they  were  soon  after  seized  with  their  former  splenetic ; 
fits ;  all  their  thoughts  being  bent  upon  their  native  country. 
The  Danes  did  what  they  could  to  render  their  captivity  easy, , 
representing  that  they  were  and  always  should  be  treated  aipong  j 
them  like  friends  and  countrymen ;  which  seemed  to  have  some ' 
influence  upon  them.  They  also  endeavoured  to  instruct  them  i 
in  the  Christian  faith,  but  as  they  could  never  be  brought  to  i 
learn  the  Danish  tongue,  and  as  faith  comes  by  hearing,  it  was  i 
impossible  to  make  them  truly  sensible  of  the  mysteries  of  the  ■ 
Christian  religion. 

"  At  length  two  only  of  these  savages  were  left,  who  outlived 
their  countrymen  ten   or  twelve  years.     One  of  them  having ; 
often   mentioned  that  they  had  pearls  in  his  country,  and  that 
he  used  to  be  employed  in  fishing  for  them,  the  governor  of' 
Calding   took  him  along  with  him  to  the   pearl-fishery   there, , 
where  he  gave  him  sufficient  employment  in  the  river.     The*) 
savage  being  an  excellent  diver,  brought  up  abundance  of  the  i 
best  muscles,  and  for    the  most  part,  some  of  that  kind  which 
contained   very  good  pearls.      Pleased    with   his   success,    the  i 
governor,  imagining  that  in  a  little  time  he  should  be  able  to  sell 
his  pearls  by  the  bushel,  made  him  dive  under  the  ice  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  no  otherwise  than  if  he  had  been  a  spaniel  dog, 
till  he  fell  ill  and  died. 
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**  His  comrade  now  remaining  alone,  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  companion,  found  means,  the  next  spring,  to  get  into  one 
of  their  little  boats,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Sound,  before  any  body  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  flight ; 
however,  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  but  not  before  he  had 
got  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  leagues  out  to  sea.  Being  given  to 
understand  by  certain  signs,  that  he  must  have  been  infallibly  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  bdbre  he  could  reach  the 
Greenland  shore,  he  answered  by  signs,  that  his  intention  was  to 
keep  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  a  certain  height,  from  whence 
he  would  have  crossed  over  to  Greenland  by  the  direction  of  the 
stars.  After  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  died  with  melancholy. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Greenlanders."  La  Peyrere, 
in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 


NOTE  XVIII.  — Page  25S. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  expressed  by  Crantz,  there 
ss  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Munk  touched  on  the 
cOast  of  Greenland,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  narrative  of 
his  voyage;  an  abstract  of  which  may  serve,  atthe«ame  time,  to 
convey  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  unexampled  hardships  and 
dangers  encountered  by  the  first  daring  navigators  of  these 
icy  seas. 

"  Captain  Munk,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  King  for  this 
expedition,  as  a  person  of  acknowledged  skill  and  intrepidity, 
set  sail  fi'om  Elsineur,  May  16th,  1619,  with  two  stout  ships, 
one  manned  with  forty-eight  men,  the  other  with  sixteen. 
He  arrived  on  the  20th  of  June  near  Cape  Farewell,  being  very 
K)cky,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  From  thence,  steering 
his  course  to  the  north-west,  towards  Hudson's  Straits,  he  was 
much  incommoded  by  the  ice,  which,  however,  did  him  no 
considerable  damage,  lie  having  sea-room  enough.  Among 
other  accidents  thatbefel  him,  it  froze  so  violently  on  the  ISth  of 
June  at  night,  and  the  winds  blew  so  hard  and  cold,  that  his 
sails  were  rendered  useless  by  reason  of  the  cold  which  adhered 
to  them ;  yet  the  next  following  day  proved  so  excessive  hot  in 
the  afternoon,  that  they  were  forced  to  lay  by  their  clothes,  and 
to  go  in  their  shirts  only. 

"He did  not  arrive  in  Hudson's  Straits  till  the  17th  of  July, 
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which  he  called  after  the  King  of  Denmark^  Christian's  Straits. 
His  first  landing  was  in  an  island  directly  opposite  to  Greenland ; 
and  having  sent  some  of  his  people  to  lake  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try, they  found  no  men,  but  by  their  footsteps  were  convinced 
there  were  some  in  this  island.  The  next  day  they  saw  some  of- 
the  savages,  who  seeming  to  be  surprized  at  tiie  sight  of  the 
Danes,  hid  their  arms  behind  a  great  stone-heap,  and  then  ad- 
vanced toward  them  in  a  friendly  posture,  but  kept  continually  a 
watchful  eye  upon  their  arms,  for  fear  the  Danes  should  come 
too  near  them.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  found  means  to  get 
between  them  and  their  armS;  whicli  they  seized.  The  savages 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  troubled  at  this  loss,  and  in  an  humble 
posture  begged  the  Danes  to  have  them  restored,  without  which 
they  were  not  able  to  subsist,  hunting  being  their  only  liveli- 
hood. They  offered  to  exchange  their  clothes  for  them,  which 
moved  the  Danes  at  last  to  compassion ;  so  that  they  not  only 
gave  them  back  their  arms,  but  also  presented  them  with 
several  toys,  which  they  received  very  thankfully,  and  in  lieu  of 
them  brought  several  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish.  One  among  them 
having  got  a  small  looking-glass,  and  seeing  himself  in  it,  was  so 
overjoyed,  that  he  put  it  in  his  bosom,  and  did  run  away  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  The  Danes  laughed  heartily  at 
his  simplicity  ;  but  what  diverted  them  more  than  all  the  rest  was,' 
that  they  perceived  some  of  these  savages  to  make  their  court- 
ship after  their  way,  to  one  of  their  ship's  crew,  who,  having 
long  black  hair,  and  being  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  a 
flattish  nose,  they  took  him  for  one  of  their  countrymen,  who 
perhaps  liad  been  carried  away  from  Greenland  some  time 
before ;  which  often  furnished  them  afterwards  with  matter  of 
laughter,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  was  always  jeered  as  long  as  the 
voyage  lasted. 

"  On  the  22d  of  July,  Munk  hoisted  his  sails  to  leaA'c  the  island, 
after  planting  the  Danish  arms  there,  but  met  with  such  bad 
weather,  and  so  many  vast  ice-shoals  at  sea,  that  on  the  2Sth  of 
the  same  month  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  shelter  betv/ixt  two 
islands,  near  one  of  which  he  came  to  an  anchor :  but  finding  it 
unsafe  to  continue  thus,  he  brought  his  ships  as  near  the  shore 
as  he  possibly  could,  so  that  at  low  water  they  lay  upon  the  sand ; 
and  the  high  tide  carried  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ice  to  the 
shore,  that  they  were  in  no  small  danger,  if  by  their  industry 
they  had  not  prevented  it.  There  was  a  great  ice  shoal  near 
fifty  feet  thick,  which  being  loosened  by  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
carried  all  before  it,  and  among  the  rest  their  shallop,  which 
narrowly  escaped  from  sinking. 
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"  Ashore  they  saw  several  footsteps  oFmen,  a  sign  that  the  place 
was  not  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  but  whatever  care  they  took,  they 
could  not  get  sight  of  any.  They  also  found  there  some  mineral 
stones,  and  very  good  talc,  of  vvhich  they  carried  off  several  tun- 
%veight.  The  bay  where  he  came  to  anchor,  he  called  Hareford, 
from  the  great  number  of  hares  they  met  with  there.  He  again 
set  up  the  arms  of  Denmark,  and  the  initial  letter  of  his  royal 
master,  namely,  C.  IV. 

"  After  passing  Hudson's  Straits,  or,  as  he  thought  proper  to 
call  them,  Christian's  Straits,  he  got  into  Hudson's  Sea,  which 
he  furnished  with  another  name,  or  rather  gave  it  two  names 
instead  of  one.  For  that  part  of  it  which  v/ashes  the  American 
shore  (the  northern  part)  he  called  Mare  Novum,  or  thecNew 
Sea.  To  the  other  which  extends  to  Greenland,  if  it  be  really 
Greenland,  he  e^ave  the  name  of  *]\Iare  Christianum,  or  Chris- 
tian's  Sea.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  cast  anchor  in  a  large 
inlet,  latitude  63°  20',  which  he  called  Munk's  Winter  Harbour, 
and  after  his  people  had  refreshed  themselves  for  some  days,  he 
ordered  them  to  bring  the  ships  into  a  little  creek,  Avhere  they 
were  sheltered  against  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  ice.  The 
next  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  procure  themselves  good  huts 
against  the  approaching  winter  season.  This  harbour  lay  near 
the  entrance  of  a  river,  which  was  not  frozen  up  in  October, 
though  the  sea  was  full  of  ice  all  round  about. 

"  Captain  Munk  had  a  mind  to  go  up  the  river  in  a  boat, 
but  could  no  further  than  about  a  league  and  a  half,  by  reason 
of  the  cataracts,  or  rocky  water-falls  that  opposed  his  passage. 
He  then  marched  with  some  of  his  men  about  four  leagues  deep 
into  the  country,  to  see  whether  he  could  meet  with  any  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  nobody  appearing,  he  resolved  to  return  another 
way.  Here  he  met  with  a  certain  stone  raised  above  the  ground, 
upon  which  was  painted  an  image  resembling  the  devil,  with 
claws  and  horns  ;  near  this  stone  was  a  place  of  about  eight 
feet  square,  inclosed  with  lesser  stones.  On  one  side  of  this 
enclosure  there  lay  a  heap  of  small  flat  stones  intermixt  with 
moss  of  trees :  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  large  flat  stone  laid 
upon  two  others  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  upon  which  they 
found  three  coals  laid  across.  They  saw  several  more  of  those 
altars,  as  they  were  walking  about,  and  some  footsteps  of 
men  near  each  of  them,  though  they  did  not  come  in  sight  at 
that  time.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  inhabitants  used  to  sacri- 
fice upon  those  altars,  either  with  fire,  or  perhaps  offer  their 
sacrifices  to  the  fire  itself;  for  round  about  them  they  saw 
abundance    of   bones,  which  probably    were  the  bones  of  the 
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sacrificed  beasts,  whose  flesh  the  savages  had  devoured  raw, 
according  to  their  custom.  They  met  also  with  many  trees, 
cut  down  to  the  roots  with  iron  instruments ;  and  with  dogs 
that  were  muzzled.  But  what  most  confirmed  them  in  their 
opinion,  that  this  isle  was  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  was 
that  in  many  places  they  could  discover  the  holes  where  they 
had  fixed  the  poles  belonging  to  their  tents,  and  found  many 
pieces  of  skins  of  bears,  wolves,  dogs,  and  sea-calves,  where- 
with they  used  to  cover  them ;  which  seemed  to  intimate  that 
the  inhabitants  here  did  lead  a  vagabond  life,  like  the  Tartars 
and  Lapponians. 

*'  After  the  Danes  had  planted  their  huts,  they  cut  good  store 
of  wood,  to  be  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  killed  abundance  of 
wild  fowl.  Captain  Munk  killed  a  white  bear  with  his  own 
hands,  which  they  eat;  and  he  says  expressly,  that  it  agreed 
very  well  with  them.  They  catched  likewise  abundance  of  hares, 
partridges,  and  other  fowl,  besides  four  black  foxes,  and  some 
sables. 

"  On  the  27th  of  November,  there  appeared  three  distinct  suns 
in  the  firmament,  though  it  was  a  very  thick  and  gross  air ; 
and  on  the  S^th  of  January  next  following,  two  suns  appeared 
very  distinctly.  The  10th  of  December  they  observed  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  about  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  same 
night  they  saw  for  two  hours  together,  the  moon  surrounded 
by  a  very  bright  circle,  with  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  it,  divid- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  moon  into  four  parts.  This  meteor 
seemed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  ensuing  miseries,  and  al- 
most total  destruction  of  the  Danes,  as  you  will  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

"The cold  began  to  increase  with  the  winter  season,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  saw  ice  of  300,  nay  of  360  feet  thick :  no 
beer,  no  wine,  or  brandy  was  strong  enough  to  be  proof  against 
it,  but  froze  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vessels  split  in  pieces ;  so 
that  they  cut  the  frozen  liquor  with  hatchets,  and  melted  it 
before  the  fire,  before  they  could  drink  it.  If  they  happened  to 
leave  any  quantity  of  water  in  their  copper  or  tin  vessels,  they 
found  them  all  in  pieces  the  next  morning.  Neither  were 
the  poor  Danes  able  to  resist  so  excessive  a  frost,  which  master- 
ed the  metals,  for  they  all  fell  sick,  and  their  sicknesses  in- 
creased with  the  cold  ;  they  were  generally  seized  with  a  griping 
looseness,  which  did  not  leave  them  till  it  put  an  end  to  their 
days.  Thus  they  dropt  away  one  after  another,  so  that  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  captain  was  fain  to  do  duty  as  a 
sentry,  for  want  of  othcis.     The  worst  was  that  the  spring  did 
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augment  their  distemper,  for  their  teeth  were  ready  to  fall  out, 
and  their  gums  swelled  to  that  degree,  that  they  could  not  take 
any  other  nourishment  but  bread  soaked  in  water.  The  poor 
remnants  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  were  in  the  next  followino- 
May  seized  with  another  looseness,  with  such  violent  pricking 
pains  in  their  limbs,  as  made  them  look  like  mere  shadows  ; 
their  arms  and  legs  being  quite  lame,  and  full  of  blue  spots, 
no  otherwise  than  if  they  had  been  beaten  with  sticks;  being 
a  distemper  not  unknown  to  seamen,  by  whom  it  is  commonly 
called  the  scurvy.  So  many  of  them  died,  that  there  were  not 
enough  left  to  bury  them,  the  rest  being  likewise  sick  and  very 
weak :  and  to  complete  their  misery,  they  began  to  be  in  want 
of  bread,  instead  of  which  they  made  use  of  raspberries,  which 
they  digged  out  from  under  the  snow ;  but  they  would  not  keep 
in  the  least,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  boil  and  eat  them  im- 
mediately. They  noticed  the  1 2th  of  April,  as  a  very  remark- 
ble  day,  because  it  then  rained  the  first  time  after  seven  months, 
there  not  having  fallen  a  di'op  of  rain  all  that  time. 

"  The  spring  rejoiced  them  with  the  sight  of  many  sorts  of 
birds,  none  of  which  had  appeared  all  the  winter  long,  but 
their  weakness  would  not  permit  them  them  to  shoot  or  catch 
any  of  them.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  saw  abundance 
of  wild  geese,  swans,  ducks,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small 
birds,  partridges,  ravens,  falcons,  and  some  eagles. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  Captain  Munk  himself  fell  so  danger- 
ously ill,  that  he  took  no  food  for  four  days  together;  and 
expecting  nothing  else  but  present  death,  he  made  his  last 
will,  in  which  he  desired  those  that  might  by  chance  come  to 
this  place,  to  bury  his  corpse,  and  to  send  the  diary  of  his 
voyage  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  After  four  days  were  past, 
he  began  however  to  recover  a  little,  and  with  much  ado  got 
out  of  his  hut,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  of  his  ship's 
crew  left  alive;  of  whom  he  found  no  more  than  two  of 
sixty-four  persons  he  brought  along  with  him.  These  two 
being  overjoyed  to  see  their  captain  in  a  condition  to  stir 
abroad,  took  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  to  a  fire, 
to  refresh  his  spirits.  They  now  began  to  encourage  one 
another,  promising  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  last  gasp. 
They  digged  every  where  among  the  snow,  till  at  last  they  met 
with  a  certain  root,  which  being  both  restorative  and  food  to 
them,  they  recovered  in  a  few  days.  The  ice  now  began  to 
melt  apace,  so  that  on  the  ISth  of  June,  they  caught  some 
salmon,  and  other  fish ;  which,  with  what  exercise  they  used 
in  hunting,  so  strengthened  them  in  a  little  time,  that  they  re- 
solved to  return  to  Denmark. 
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"  The  summer  season  approaching,  they  were  extremely  pes- 
tered with  gnats,  which  made  them  hasten  theirdeparture,  so  that 
on  the  16th  of  July,  they  went  aboard  their  lesser  ship,  leaving 
the  large  frigate  behind.  They  were  much  incommoded  by 
the  ice,  and  lost  their  boat  and  rudder.  Whilst  they  were  busy 
in  making  a  new  one,  they  fastened  their  ship  to  an  ice  rock ; 
which  being  loosened  by  the  tide,  carried  the  ship  away  with  it : 
but  the  ice  being  melted  soon  after,  they  got  clear  again,  and  met 
with  their  boat  which  they  had  lost  ten  days  before.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  got  fast  within  the  ice  once  more ;  but  the 
weather  changing  almost  every  day,  they  were  soon  released 
again. 

"  Having  at  last  repassed  the  Strait,  they  sailed  by  Cape  Fare- 
well, into  the  ocean ;  but  were  on  the  8th  of  September  over- 
taken by  a  most  terrible  tempest,  which  threatened  no  less  than 
their  total  destruction,  they  being  quite  tired  out,  and  not  able 
to  manage  the  ship :  so  that  leaving  themselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winds,  they  lost  their  mast,  and  the  sails  blew  overboard, 
which  however  they  made  shift  to  save. 

"  In  this  condition  they  were  forced  upon  the  coast  of  Norway, 
where  they  cast  a  piece  of  an  anchor,  the  only  one  they  had,  in 
a  small  creek,  where  they  hoped  to  shelter  themselves  against 
the  storm ;  but  found  themselves  deceived  in  their  hopes,  for 
they  were  in  most  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks,  if  by  good  fortune  they  had  not  got  betwixt 
them  and  the  shore ;  where  after  they  had  refreshed  themselves 
for  some  days,  they  pursued  their  voyage,  and  arrived  at  last 
in  Denmark. 

"  Captain  Munk  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore,  than  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  to  give  the  King  an  account  of  his  unfortunate 
voyage ;  who  not  imagining  him  to  be  still  among  the  living, 
received  him  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  favour.  But  his  evil 
fortune  was  not  yet  tired  of  pursuing  him ;  for  ruminating  upon 
his  past  adventures,  and  being  by  degrees  convinced  of  what 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  miscarriage,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  second  attempt,  in  which  he  hoped  to  supply  the  defects  of 
the  former.  Accordingly  he  proposed  his  design  to  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  quality,  and  rich  citizens  of  Denmark,  who  entering 
into  a  society,  equipped  two  vessels,  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand in  chief. 

"  Having  taken  effectual  care  to  provide  the  ships  with  all 
necessaries,  and  to  remedy  all  the  inconveniences  he  had 
been  made  sensible  of  in  his  former  voyage,  he  was  ready  to 
set  sail,  when  the   King  sent  for  him,  and  happening  among 
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other  things,  to  speak  of  his  former  unfortunate  voyage,  told 
him  that  he  had  lost  two  ships  by  his  want  of  conduct.  The 
captain  replying  somewhat  briskly,  the  King  took  his  cane,  and 
pushed  it  in  anger  against  his  breast.  This  affront  he  took  so 
heinously,  that  he  immediately  went  home  to  bed,  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  take  the  least  nourishment ;  so  that  in  ten 
days  after  he  died  for  melancholy  and  want  of  food." 
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